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DENIS MACK SMITH: 

Mussolini 

429pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£12.95. 

0 297 78005 0 

Denis Mack Smith's book on Musso- 
lini will certainly make all earlier 
biographies in English obsolete. 
Both tne width of his documentation 
(references and bibliography take up 
no less than ninety-six out of 416 
pages) and the precision of his style 
put the work in a different class from 
its predecessors. The only English- 
language work which remains indis- 
pensable is the American historian 
Gaudcns Megaro’s study of the 
young Mussolini, but this does not 
go beyond 1914. Renzo De Felice’s 
massive biography is a work of a 
very different kind, a “life and 
times" in which the personality of 
Mussolini occasionally almost dis- 
appears from sight under the sheer 
volume of information about all 
aspects of Italian politics. 

Mr Mack Smith’s many admirers 
in England and Italy will not be 
disappointed by the crispness of his 
judgments and the gusto with which 
he describes Mussolini’s follies. 
Historians, as he once observed, are 
apt to take history, and fascism in 
particular, too seriously; and his 
account offers a healthy corrective to 
over-rational explanations of Musso- 
lini^ career and policies. What Mack 
Smith gives us is a satirical portrait, 
in which the contrast between Mus- 
solini's grandiloquent poses and the 
often absurd reality is constantly 
pointed up. One could argue that the 
portrait is biased towards the depic- 
tion of Mussolini's most obvious fail- 
ings; little less than a quarter of the 
whole text is devoted to the years of 
the Second World War. In contrast 
the account of Mussolini's rise to 
power, which acknowledges, as one 
must, his skill and sense of timing, is 
relatively brief. 

Ma^k Smith's technique, however, 

. Wy effective in exposing the fals- 
ity of Mussolini's retrospective 
claims, and the myth of his omni- 
science, foresight and superhuman 
energy is demolished brick by brick. 
According to Mack Smith, the dicta- 
tor who claimed to work far into the 
“gW needed a regular nine hours' 
deep If Mack Smith likes to dwell 
°r u Q*B ntive and absurd aspects 
or the Duce's character, who can 
Marne him. after so much hero- 
worship? Like several 'earlier blog- 
raphfers, he finds the key to Mussoli- 
ni s bewildering changes of idea and 
"VjJpSj , * le two professional roles 
which best suited hipi: those of actor 
journalist. The negative aspects 
ot Mussoluu the journalist, when in 
jjJIBt already been very well 
^ F. W. Deakin's The 
ES* Friendship. But Mack Smith 

!! S i- a SD . on ^e importance of 
,' n Mussolini's rise to 
power. Without popular journalism, 

Ra** fascis nt could not have 
existed, 

Mussolini the actor he is 
2? e . rab| y less complimentary: he 
him only -as a ham.-' 
tn taste, there is nothing 

.,A ne l wth here, but one could . 
^^over-acting was not highly 
jtteptable to Mussolini's audience, 
thfti * ,a . nder Prt Italians to say 
reflected some im- 
gfa ary na tional character, but Uke 
unrti'iIi C u?* 11 1 political leaders he did 
a PPeal to certain widely 
attitudes. A French 
»mat soon after the March on 
Home, remarked that fascist edre- 

* . to ° . 


an impression which should be stu- 
died more closely. Similarly. Mack 
Smith notes, by then Mussolini no 
longer had conversations with jour- 
nalists; he gave audience. 

Mack Smith is very clear about his 
own intentions. His book is a biogra- 
phy, focusing on "the public life of 
one man", and not a history of fas- 
cist Italy. It is perhaps inevitable that 
there are moments when Mussolini's 
figure seems to detach itself too 
clearly from its background, as in a 
partially cleaned picture. For exam- 
ple, the fact that he knew the truth 
about Italy’s lack of military prepara- 
tion in 1940 makes his action in 
declaring war all the more inexcus- 
able. However, after the German 
conquest of Norway, and still more 
after the victories in France, many of 
those who had previously questioned 
his pro-German policy came to see it 
as inevitable. Italy's very military 
weakness made neutrality increasing- 
ly difficult (German coal was essen- 
tial). Mussolini's short-sighted cal- 


By Adrian Lyttelton 

What is incontestable is that his 
energies were increasingly dispersed. 
Once the discipline imposed by the 
struggle for power was removed, his 
erratic journalistic intelligence be- 
came more and more preoccupied 
with details. If he made good politic- 
al capital out of what Mack Smith 
describes as his “narcissism" and 
"self-dramatizing", in his later years 
he became increasingly the prisoner 
of his own myth. Even in his politic- 
al objectives, appearances started to 


come to power in Germany, and that 
under his leadership Germany would 
probably launch a war for expansion 
after five or six years. 


become more important to him than 
reality. Hence the obsessions with 
the Roman step, uniforms, the sub- 

Ct it I it inn . 1 .1 . 


stitutinn of voi for lei, and the 
spectacle of middle-aged gerardii 
doing the long jump. Such symbolic 
victories were substitutes for the 
things Mussolini uneasily felt that he 
had not achieved: military efficiency, 
the levelling of class distinctions, so- 
cial discipline, and the formation of 
a competent and honest ruling class. 

Yet there was another side to 
Mussolini. The disasters which he 


His policy was based on a version 
of the balance of power. Italy was to 
be the "determining weight" between 
the two rival blocs. The revision of 
the Versailles treaty was a necessary 
objective in order to allow Germany 
and the _ other defeated powers to 
play their Tole as counterweight to 
Britain and France. Italy had to ex- 
ploit the favourable interval of lime, 
during which Germany was strong 
enough to threaten the Western 
powers but not strong enough to act, 
in order to conquer Abyssinia and 
win a sphere of influence in the 
Balkans. 

The fatal flaw in this policy was 
his underestimation of Hiller and of 
the speed of German recovery. 
Ironically, Mussolini’s contempt for 
the traditional methods of diploma- 
cy, emphasized by Mack Smith, did 
not prevent him from making the 


"Hie advent of Hitler exposed the. 
limitations of his own brand of ‘'tota- 
litarianism’’. The frequent bitter re- 
ferences by Mussolini to Kalian 
cowardice and lack of discipline, re- 
corded in Gano's diaries, have to be 
seen as alibis for the shortcomings 
which he recognized when he com- 
pared his regime to Hitler’s. But the 
only way of making the totalitarian 
state a reality was by accentuating 
the ideological conflict with demo- 
cracy. Indeed, only victory in a ma- 
jor war would have allowed Mussoli- 
ni to get rid of the monarchy, the 
main obstacle to his claims. 

He did have long-term plans and 
was capable of a certain tenacity in 
pursuing (hem. Abyssinia is a case in 
point. However, what he lacked was 
a moral or ideological vision suffi- 
ciently compelling to sustain a cohe- 
rent strategy. Max Weber, who in- 
vented the modern concept of char- 
ismatic leadership, would not have 
approved of Mussolini's career. The 
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of a collection of photographs of Mussolini offered for sale with autograph notes, fetters and other material by 
Sotheby's on April 14 and 15 (for further details of the sale see caption on next page).. 


Gfliiii«ri classicism of a de 

takes ^ 8 ood orator: or actor,. : 
dont'ikS? i audien ce anti the rela- 1 


culation that he could pick up a few 
quick gains without real fighting was 
not so untypical, unfortunately, as it 
later appeared. The same is true of 
his belief in the economic import- 
ance of Albania, or his belief that . 
the USA would never enter the war: 
these were widely shared mistakes. 

There is one problem, however, 
about Mack ..Smith’s deflation of 
Mussolini’s pretensions, which he 
himself recognizes' but. to which he 
does riot, perhaps, always give 
enough attention in the course of his 
narrative. How much of what he said 
did Mussolini himself believe? He 
early understood the importance of 
image-building and devoted himself 
to it with a care that was at times . 
almost pedantic. He underlined pas- 
sages in Bainville’s Life of Napoleon 
to the effect that dictators plight to 
appear often on horseback, and 
shortly afterwards started taking rid 1 
ing lessons. It must ' be allowed that 
for a long time, considered purely as 
a technique for ruling, his act was 
very effective. The inner uncertain- 1 
ties which Mack Smith persuasively 
attributes to Jiltri were not displayed ’■ 
in public. Where he succeeded . id : . 
conveying an Unpressiqn of- confi-,-. 
dence, will and .abundant .energy. 

hTJie last was not' a false impress- 
ion, In his ■ prime his capacity - for 
work was very considerable, whatey- . 
er the truth , about his sleeping 




brought down on Italy were not just 
the result of a comic excess of pre- 
tension. They also arose from the 
situation of a modem dictator who 
could not rely on tradition for his 
claim to legitimacy. His manufap- 
tured charisma had to be confirmed 
by spectacular successes, by demon- 
strating that his intuitions put him in 
a special relationship, to history. 
Mussolini himself tamed the fascist 
movement and weakened, its £Ute by 
his frequent ’’changes of the, guard. 
Yet he could riot do without- 1 it 
altogether, or he would have been 
defenceless against the conservative 
forces who identified with the King. 
He needed to convince' others, and 
himself, of his historic role. 

■ Whatever the internal achieve- 
ments-of the regime, from the begin- 
ning Mustolirii was committed tp ex- 
ternal aggrandizement as the test' d 
success. Here the trouble was noi 
just a flight from reality into appear- 
ances. So long as he was content 
with superficiaTprestige victories, the 
jiarm done was limited,', If was his 
serious poJicy, not just his improvisa- 
tions; which really led to disaster. In 
the earlier; )930p Mussolini was still 
capable, of a shrewd . and realistic 
assessment of the situation' of Other 
powers and he had si vision of the 
development of! the, European crisjs 
.which Wqs riot without an sight. In 
1932 be ifold the'. Hungarian, prime 
minister Gombos ithat Hitler would 


same error os those statesmen in the 
democracies who put their faith in 
negotiations with Hitler. The experi- 
ences of 1933-34 should have taught 
him that the game was too danger- 
ous. To this error , he. later added 
others; he overestimated the signifi- 
cance of his own success in Abyssi- 
nia, arid convinced himself that the 
.democratic Writes, had entered a 
phase of irreversible decline, '•. 

; It- might be argued that Mussolini 
. tried io . transfer the tactics he. had 
used in the Seizure of power to the ' 
field of foreign policy, . As Mack 
Smith says, in the years before 1922 
his sacrifice of Ideological consisten- 
cy wqs quite deliberate. He was suc- 
cessful in "perpetuating qn unstable 
balance of forces" -and exploiting it 
by ari "eclectic policy". Much the 
same could be said of his foreign 
ppliCT. between 1933 and 1936. Mack 
' Smith himself describes . Mussolini’s 
characteristic' alternation of “tension 
and, entente", in his relations with 
foreign' powers, a parallel to bis tac 1 
tics of' “violence and negotiation’.’ to- 
wards the liberal governing class. dur- 
ing his rise to power. . These 1 were . 
both 'variants of nis tnide bnt-effoc- ■ 
, five ■ ihethdd .. of ’ .“the: stick rind the ■ 
crifrOi".. ; ‘ 

;^by • (lid. Mussolini 1 perseVeke im 
the ■ disastrous course of 1936-39, , 
which . rendered him evpr inor# de- : 
pendent' on Germany? : One Waison : 
jii^y'ihave to do H with j ddrrifcsti c policy. > 

,r ,r.n. -f ■* i-iv:- •. 


Duce fits wonderfully well Wcber fl s 
stereotype of the politician who be- 1 
lieves only in his own personal urge 
to power: . . the demagogue Is 

forced to take into account the 
‘effect* which he produces; indeed 
just because of this he runs a con- 
stant risk of becoming a play- 
actor. . The pure power-politician 
conceals his "weakness and impo- 
tence" behind “empty posturing” and 
is liable to “sudden inner collapse”: 
if political activity "is to have any 
kind of inner balance, the intention 
of serving some real cause must be 
present”. 

Mussolini may have bad the 
illusion of a "real cause", in the shape 
of the future fascist civilization. 
Mack Smith describes with great 
clarity and economy his ambition to 
create a new “fascist man”. “The 
idea of changing the character ol 
Italians was quite fundamental, , . . 
He Uked • to :(hink of fascism as a 
• laboratory from which a new culture, 

, a new way of thinking and a new 
kind of person would emerge, war- 
riors, 'who are always ready to sacri- 
fice their lives and prepare the coun- 
try for Its imperial destiny'". But was 
fascist civilization more than a pro- 
jection of Mussolini's own personal- 
ity? Outside of his personal proc- 
lamations, it is hartf to: find any 
. authoritative statement of what a 
trqe fascist society might be like. . 
Characteristically, Mussollhi himself , 
undermined the pretensions of "cor- 
poratism” to be the “third way" be- 
tween capitalism and socialism by 
refusing to give the corporations any 
power. He was, fortunately, unsuc- 
cessful in making Italy Into a true 
totalitarian society; arid his failure, 
tells us something about him as well 
as about the Italians. Extreme forms 
- of, totalitarianism are imposed by 
"true believers”; Mussolini was never 
so convincing as when, In the days of 
his rise to power, he asserted the 
obsolescence of all ideologies. Ohly 
the dogma of his personal infallibility' 
remained; he was a pope without a • 
church. 

Mack .Smith stresses that ‘fascism . 
was "method rather than theoty”, 

: arid that .it oyved its jcohesiqn. jri early ^ 
yeirsjoniy to a ^ common, coni im (men t. ;• 
to j the .rise 'df,. violence.. He fs quitfe ' 

' right- to point out that faith In the 
.creative powers of violence is one of 
the very few ideas to which Mussoli- 
ni held from the beginning, to ,th$ 
end of his career. But ! he perhaps 
exaggerates the contradictions inhej . 
:fent m Mussolini's, beliefs, great, as 
, . they undoubtedly werd. . )Fdr exam- 
'• pie, he -says that tfiere'was no me ra- 
tion Of racialism in the 1932 Doctrinp 
of Fascism, "But /racialism was hot/. , 


rest; ,of the doctrine by calHhsr ft 
“spiritual": instead, of ^biological f. • 

Such a change would pot in itself 
show that Mussolini was not a dohtv - 
mltted ideologist; auiisemiti^ -for 
'hitfr /was :l6rg6ry a matief pf, adhpta- .- 
: don' to circu instances. tHb! arcumst 1 
antes. being those of die Axis. It Was .. 

' ajsd: daisy, feitourih . to justify; In' itieolo- 
Tgical tmrns; ahnsemiuspi was part of ‘ 

■'a co'ujplek. of Ideas the rest of which • 
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fc h .f a,rCiKl >' •HCcnfcd. 

,t: Mock -*»-«nulc of (111* 
t.cmwn conservative revoluij,>i, fir . 

«vilifflin«i whs decadent mu 
i ml y because of demueracv hut tie- 
cnuse cxccsstse urbanization had led 
i.n-, nj t CC ‘a e ! ,lL ‘ rale. Moral 
a s,rt ‘ n 8 ,h squired 

?hi« c " rurat V rlues - The Jew in 
Lraiiv h* W w‘t e symbo1 t>r mud- 

fromWfi "ft* bc .. “Spcsied that 
c L in ™ Musiohm’s i n consist? n- 
JJ? ,n no J being aniisemitic, so 
close wax the connection between 

"SE"*» a {* d the rest of the 
reactionary package. 

At the same lime, this inconsisien- 

2ir """* I,,a H i" 5 ' a Pcraonaf 

S™ U c ‘? nceSil °n to his influen- 
ni - s - rc \ s ' Margherita S.ir- 
£ or, 8 ,nat "tysiique of the 

fdscst movement was not ami- 
modcniisi or rurnlisl. The anti- 

ES^Lh** Wh ^ Mussolini 
ater adopted were neither grounded 

b,s r t ! ;,rf - v P‘ J *iticaI experiences, nor 
were they shared by sonic of ln\ 

™'nln ab T C,aleS - ,n lht arfs ' for 

r-ni! 1 - ’ c ., w ? 5 not consistently 
reactionary. Mack Smith is on good 

ground m not crediting Mussolini 
with any genuine interest in the 
visual arts. However, it must be 

S'" "f kept .« openmiSi 
mid on several occasions defended 
-nhA.rt.Mu. against its cri- 
tics. Indeed, many modern artists 
and architects looked to him for pat- 
ronage . This was „ 0 | simply op„ P o . 
unlsm but also a hang-Sver K 

Bamn ° f Irt«n Renaissance and 
? ar °^ ue ' Mack Smith reminds us of 
the damage Mussolini did to Rome* 
and points out that this was only a 
part of what he planned to do. 

lj] e strengths, and the occasional 
weaknesses, of Mack ewE?. 

SKI!* 8 # 00,110 ° ut most dearly In 

his chapter on "Mussolini as leader” 

The strengths are to be seen in the 
excellent sections on “the pri mt 
person" and "the Duce”. the weT 


iiijin whose main concerns and 
tstlenrs certainly lay elsewhere. 

EKT- 11 ■ f,,l V s «*™ that Mack 
•Vnith lias niissL'il a trick by neglect - 

' MmKdiiH's personal relations 
with the- industrialists. Count Giuscii- 
jv \ nip,, correcily described as "one 
° h'ntlnig hali.in financiers" on 
P i--, rather surprisingly appears on 
L“ 7 V a ? • ,a J' s faffing industrial- 
Iflr*- 5 , 1 M was ,he n,, »s» iinpurtuiit 
poJrtK'HJ representative of industry 
,! as Sl captain of industry in the 
strtet sense he was hardly ihc equal 
uf Agnelli, Pirelli or Mona of the 
Fdison. Agnelli and the Fiat do not 
appear in flic index. Another notable 
absence is Alberto Bencducc the 
««we«,r behind the creation of 
me Mine holding-company, [Rf Yet 
;2 sf,n l!, aspects of Mussolini’s 
policy, and even of his personality 

?inU° VCJ,,L ' £ L by his 'ave-hate til 
horish'p with the industrialists. He 
was torn between admiration and re- 

and feared their power 
while affecting to disregard it. No 
state occasions were more ini norm n( 
nr more carcfody preparcd tlL ihe 

fn^ I SH ? t0 ,he F,nt WOrl£s - II is 
true 3 Iso that one of his greatest 

failures wns his attempt to overcome 
the hostility of the Fiat workers. 

. Another uncharacteristic omission 

Sta^ SS Thi! 5 u ) aUilUde 10 the United 
Mates. This was more contradictors- 

than Mack Smith allows, and one bf 

i£fn° aS vrf ' vhe i Fe thc 8 rnve Jeteriora- 
‘ nn * n Mussolini s political judgment 

Pr years “ m °st apparent 

Probably it was Roosevelt's failure to- 

fdK’V 939 ^ 0 which hiS 

to dismiss American power in the 
contemptuous phrases which Mack 
Sm,th reports. Yet. earlier, as the 


5 *b? ; £ *££ 35: 

ZS, n%a!k£!rd£&2!g!. ,98 °)’ 


l T, If /asasmo, 1980), 
Mussolini showed himself fully aware 

^ importance. He spared 1 

bankere’nf th° ?°, nvhce American 
P? nke , rs °{. tbe wisdom and ability of 

thP 2s Hls per ! onnI «wrifiSB to 

the settlement of the war debt ques- 

Kk w S„, ! l? “" oge ‘ h,!r a -wiS“ 

Mack Smith seems to sueaest Hp 
cu tivaled American public 8 opinion 

Si t / rea R„ rare - ,”. nd wilh "oS 

results. Roosevelt’s aides sdoIcp 
warmly of corporatism as an econo- 

the nSaI" 1001 ,OU8i,iy e R UI " va tent to 

m ^Jf u ck pith's Mussolini will be re- 
membered, r think. fb r the excen^ 
tional dprity and. brilliance of. tf e 


writing. His imrtrail of Mussolini the 
man is Ihc best we have. In Italy, 
reviewers have recognized that the 
English biographical tradition pro- 
vides elements which are in snort 
supply in Italian historiography: 
readability and rhe vivid portrayal of 
personality. As (he journalist and 
liistonan Giorgio Bocca has written. 
Mack Smith's book is “excellent on 
the psychological plane”, and char- 
ncterizcd by (he deadpan tone 
which gives English biographical 
history iis charm. Bur. . . we must 
nni ask this tradition for what it 
cannot provide; n history of fascism 
or even a political history of Mussoli- 
ni. One cannot in fact write a politic- 
i .TV abstracting almost com- 
plete y from the social and interna- 
JjjS someone looks in 

Mack Smith s book for the founder 
ot the mass totalitarian state . , he 
will not find him. And he will not 
fmd even fascist Italy. But it is Mack 
Smith who has deliberately left them 

Another Italian historian, Nicolu 
Tranfaglia, while warmly praising 
Mack Smiths style and scholarship, 
XU- t0 n certain dissatisfac- 
S™ Th,s c 9 ,1,c f from Ma ck Smith’s 
sute ° n r f re f usal -to explain whv the 
n x ! of Mussolini remains fasci- 
nating both to historians and to 

ripft ry .P e ,° P lf' He ob i ects - I think 
rightly that the prevalence of illu- 

sion and propaganda In Mussolini’s 
style of government was hardly uni- 
que among contemporary rulers. In 

mb- 6 ' J° . unders[and his historical 
role, we have to ask why his myth 
was so successful. What were the 
specific features of Italian and Euro- 

ES in J° c,e [y. wh,c h made it possible 
for Mussolini to be accepted as a 
representative man”? TranfflElia 
suggests, plausibly, that in a penod 
of rapid social change his personal 
success story had an obviousapS 
It was the epic of the self-made man 
of humble origins. That is why the 

hnM 0f Mussolini stw retains its 
hold over many Italians who reject 
fescism as a political system and creed. 

aJd the^rpR h ' S si « ni ficance 

ana the reasons behind the amazina 

Sra of tbe half Of hiscoreer 
will continue to occupy historians for 
many years to come. 


‘ L • >(«. 
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mmSm^h e of Revolution', 

reads: ’ * ne Jtrs! °J me three sheets, reproduced above. 


Fascisti di tutta ILfiS* 1 * 1 ** ai fascis,i e *S» ^liani 


^jnjhe meantime, we should be 
gratefu 1 to Denis Mack Smith for 
“ b f s i lv4 , n ns: a memorable 
J5SSS t 9 f .'crimes, vices and 
follies of the man Mussolini. 


>MLin uoilii: - 

nazTonalefscarenfdl q d JStl rioraM?“ U Dre2? at f? > - nni fa< Vcse ™* 

se alia vittoria: oggi Peserciin f E iJ^ P v, offens,va che ,0 condus- 

la vittoria 

gloria del Campidoglio. Da E Sw » . RorT ? fl r ’ ,a .riconducc faflla 
fegge marziale del Fascismo lftra P in l " an f so " .° mobilitati. La 

Duce i poteri miUtari poHtic? a v, ?°. re - P'etro ordine del 

Ss ri r» p d » - o-ssr-sss. ss 

e™., Q dSETcamfra“ ''““-“I' 8 «■ 

T^_ I a. . 


r ry i ■■ ■■-= : : , . • ^ me . follies^ of the man MtooliST ' 

j ; he Commu nists and the K Factor 

o.. m ± > . • _ _ ihe Comriiunists bark Inin . ■ 


letters, ///^ mo ^ ° n<l R [ t f ifUl mtograph 

music, at Sotheby's, 34 A 3? i f f documents, with some printed 


2® Comrtimists back Into ririd 
opposition arid then supported the 
Russian invasion Q f Afghanistan, Af- 
: 7 fttl . on l 1 y weakening his party 

ht^te L Uien J hrcw ite support be- 
and sett| cu for four 
humiliatingly minor posts In the new 
government. Carri,,^ i. 


ISr g J&,5 0 S“ , JS h h Position ii 


mmvmm 

- ' ‘o 1979 as a 


SK ^ racior ■ to describe the 
strong communist par- 
’£■ « on J be political system of a 
country, Because of Leninist 
b f " tB 8e a communist party can 
MmaSJS® t0 I P°w« r ; condemned to 
Cfl and ™ d «L a J opposition, it 


tul- uct -ause it was associated 


?°^ e , rnnient was never fully 
' n l It,e or , outside Italy. The 
historic cofnofomlRR - u». .n«L 


“tor Afghanistan invasion 

■SWpiflRjas 

BWB.-SSSL-63 

■j-sp-ssist.te 

wme German social-democrats 

rinue^W T° U!d have ,iked 10 con- 
but ' the P Hl !W y /ram Moscow 
~vLi ne , fsh . crais forced him to 
condemn the imposition of martial 

ever before in^f 1 m ° re . bl “ erly than 
A. d f 6 n party’s history with 

»^SSSiI^9£ 


too conciliatory during its years in 
the governmental majority. In the 
autumn of 1980. Berlinguer made 

he Fh? l °» y i, Statements ia favour of 
the Fiat stnkers . only to see the 

srorkeis repudiatt . mJ. At a'mST 
the same - time he abandoned th«» 
“K5 com P i ramise In favour of t 
left-wing alternative” that has: 

gSSgftfiS; re f i ^ I ?thasTo^ci- 

not hope to influence political °de 
In short the end of the historic 


compromise does not mean the end 
of the PCI's ; attempt to turn itself 
into a more moderate, more Western 
European party. Nowadays Com- 
munists are not very different from 
the rest of us. Like us they bicker 
and Squabble, and Italian political 
commentators have great fun Iden- 
tifying the currents withirt the party - 
Giorgio Napolitano's “social demo- 
crats Pietro : Ingrao’s” third way" 

S t the pro-Moscoviles of 
ndo Cossuta, and so on. 



Tlw Ugh! court of. dry ;*ot/after a 1 


To>^ , d U ^ ,1 r ^ Ui !f y°i u «te,ri who . q p„ 

J '" ' ' ‘ ' : " "' v i-,: 


Ronchey, however, insists that thi 
rCt abjure its past publicly as tin 

g nee. for removing the "K Factor” 
ut parties canpot just slough of 
their history, especially in Italy, 
where political culture Is so impor- 
tant. A better tactic might be for all 
of us non-Communists, whether Ita- 
Drx -° r fot?i 8 n > tb; declare that the 
PCI is no longer a 'Communist party. 
Berlinguer could and probably would 
protest but >ve would all behave as if 
he were the leader of a social demo- 
cratic pprty, Perhaps that would be ft 
better^ way' to repiove the “K 

• Ronchey’s.book is a useful guide 
to contemporary Italian politics but 
he .should, now write another book 
abput the Christian Democrats. The 
existence of a strong Communist par- 
ty is only part, of a grpater hlstorlca 
whole made up of Such factors as thi 

weakness of r» s i:<> n j }] j 


Richard Murphy 


uiBuo up ui sutu i at luis as ui 

weakness of the Italian state, th 
special role of the Church, rapi 
post-war industrialization . and tb 
emergence, of a powerful Chrisfia 
. Democrat ; movement. If the Con 
-. mutnsts are' to .change, 'other peopl 
must change too, but the DC is 
.peculiarly .immobile. party. And ther 
. is a second. Bopk, wSting to be wril 
. ten about the.:' fortunes, of the Wftsl 
'. fra European. <^mmun&t parties ii 
what one . might} - ! ;a't . the risk. P 
'■fi*SW#hS yet , another catoh-pjjfase - 
>dall the i T^st-^d^b^p^Ehririis^ ,, -years 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The call of the cradle 


By Rosemary Dinnage 


ELISABETH BADINTERs 
The Myth of Motherhood 
An Historical View of the Maternal 
Instinct 


360pp. Souvenir Press. £8.95 
(paperback, £5.95). 
if 35 64941 8 


In France, according to the book- 
jacket, Elisabeth Badinter's book 


sects to be entirely instinctive, but 
°/ bcrs . 5eem 10 f ec l sa f er confining 
themselves to the nnrameceuni). 
Mme Badinter. who has qualifica- 
tions in psychology as well as in 
sociology and philosophy, must be 
aware of how closely interconnected 
are learning and innate drives, even 
in simple species. Chicks have been 
reared that will make love only to 
ping-pong balls (and greylag geese, 
reputedly, only to Konrad Lorenz); 
rear a female monkey in unnatural 

nrnimclnnppc nr m.L.. l.. 


caused a furore and was an instant 


best-seller (220,000 copies, and trans- 
lations under way In fifteen coun- 
tries). “Scandalous ... to question 
maternal love!" was the reaction of a 
French journalist interviewing her. 
The extreme wing of the women's 
movement may be differently scan- 
dalized by the fact that as Well as 
being the first woman professor at 
the prestigious Ecole Polytechnique 
the author is happily married (to 
France's Minister of Justice), and the 
mother of three, 


I AAA UIIIJHLUini 

circumstances, or make her give 
birth in them, and the mothering 
“instinct” will be grossly disturbed. 
Female humans at any rate do not 

PSt thflir iiniinn mhan i:l. 


increase in urban population and 
poverty that was taking place in 
France at the time. The fact is that 
oversimplification simply will not do, 
on this subject of conccplion/preg- 
nancy/birth/maternity; it is the most 
complex of subjects, more confused 
and more tabooed than sex. Modern- 
mechanized society, which is in 
opposition to anything instinctive 
(powerful, non-rational, reminding 
us of dependence) can make nothing 
of it, in spile of its success in packag- 
ing and selling masculinized sex. 


What is dearly visible in the child- 
care manuals, and in the whule tang- 
le of emotions around the subject, is 
envy: we envy the mother, we envy 
the baby; no christening is without 
its bad fairy and her curse. That 
destructiveness is not absent from 
maternity really proves nothing ab- 
out the extent of women's stake in it. 


g — - J IIWI 

eat their young when upset, like ger- 
bils and hamsters. 


What the history of childhood 
shows is not that mere is no drive 


It is odd that a book questioning 
ie existence of a maternal “instinct” 


should have such a succis de scan- 
dale today. Certainly the French 
seem fond of children and less prone 


Mme Badinter's argument - that 
since we have historical record of 
many fashions in child-rearing, some 
quite brutal, there is therefore no 
such thing as maternal instinct - is 
thus directed at a very simplistic con- 
cept of instinct. It is imprecise loo: is 
she writing about a general nesting 
instinct (mate/home/cnild), or an in- 
stinci to get pregnant, or to care for 
an infant once it is born, or to love 
it, in the short or long term7 The 


towards maternity in women and that 
therefore men and women (as Mme 
Badinter argues) must divide child 
care on a strict 50/50 basis, but 
rather (hat child-bearing is so special 
that it arouses every kind of emo- 
tion, good and bad, and every kind 
of projection. The child-care manuals 


of projection. The child-care manuals 
(usually written by men) that are 
used as evidence by the historians of 
childhood say more about the projec- 
tions than about actual practices. 


Our own time, which historians of 
childhood consider the first child- 
centred one, is actually more 
ambivalent and paradoxical than 
ever. Contraception, good medical 
care and safe bottle-feeding carry the 
bad faiTy’s curse along with their 
blessings. For Ihc first tune, deciding 
to have a child at all is a puzzler; 
birth is a mechanized, lonely routine 
and ordinary childbirth a middle- 
class luxury, like wholemeal bread or 
cotton petticoats. Shops, restaurants 
and public transport deny the exist- 
ence of babies and children, and - 
strangest of all - while naked ladies 
are ail over the news-stands and 


hoardings, breastfeeding a baby is 
almost Impossible away from home. 


basis for the argument, the “history 
of childhood" that has been recon- 
structed by Artis, Shorter,- de Mause 
and others (and considerably chal- 
lenged by other writers) - the gist of 


to baby-battering than we are; but 
married women in France, hard up 


and unsentimental, mostly go out to 
work; and in Britain, in France, and 
probably in the fifteen other coun- 
tries where the book will be read, it 
is surely commoner at present to 
bemoan the boring side of child- 
rearing than extol its joys. Hasn’t it 
been a long, long time, even before 
Elisabeth Badinter (b 1944) had her 
own children, since motherhood was 


which is that child-rearing practices 
have been so horrible that kindness 
to the young is a twentieth-century 
invention - is unlikely, and fre- 
quently contradicted by literature 
and memoirs. Mme Badinter concen- 
trates on the admittedly shocking re- 
cord of eighteenth-century France, 
which sent the great majority of its 
infants out to wet-nurse soon after 
birth, where they were likely to be 
snuffed out pretty quickly by neglect 
or infection. 


popularly presented as obligatory 
and delighthil? 


Academic psychology, meanwhile, 
threw simple instincts out of the win- 
dow a long time ago (cautiously, 
some psychologists admit the web- 
weaving of spiders, migration of 
fishes and mating responses of in- 


“Mothers damn their children 
when they nurse them voluptuously 
.... The child the mother holds 
dearest is usually the worst of the 
lot” (Vives, sixteenth century). 
“Never seem impulsive or capricious 
.... Spread serenity all around 
you" (French pedagogue, early twen- 
tieth century). "Over-stimulation, 
next to deliberate and persistent neg- 
lect. is the most harmful treatment to 
which a child can be subjected .... 
Among the more serious physical 
effects are badly-built teeth, the re- 
sult of diverting to the brain the 
blood that should have been used for 


Puritanism and envy are still 
around. The influence of the 
paediatrician Truby King which 
dominated child-rearing advice (in 
this century, at least) for decades is a 


sinister recent chapter in the story. 
Two examples of Truby King lore: 


nurse, to my own mother - “TTie 
child must cry for four hours a day 
or its lungs won’t grow”; midwife to 


myself, concerning a day-old child - 
“Put him downstairs where you can’t 


hear him ; if he finds he can get the 
better of you he’ll nlways lake 


body-building” (from an amazing 
book by a Mrs Sydney Frankenburg, m 
its fifth reprinting in the 1940s), Be 


its fifth reprinting in the 1940s), Be 
strict, be gentle, be rational, be 


Certainly that wds an unattractive 
chapter in the story of motherhood - 


strict, be gentle, be rational, be 
angelic, be like my mother was or 
like she wasn't; official advice is in- 


ter for forcing a stereotyped mater- 
nal role on women, put about the 
message in the 1940s and 1950s that 
child-care could be a fairly friendly 
and pleasurable thing. 


though again, Mme Badinter over- 
simplifies history as she does biology, 
ana does not dwell on the huge 


exhaustible - women, meanwhile, get The picture, then, seems to be not 


pregnant and carry things through 
with about the average success rate 
of any other human endeavour. 


Life as a railway 


By David Ingleby 


analysis should now emulate classical 
psychoanalysis by providing, as its 

HfirMiminn enklAiiniMAn! 11 " n nam 


ANNA FREUD: 

Psychoanalytic Psychology of Normal 
Development 

?®RP- Hogarth Press and the 
jn-utiof Psychoanalysis. £15. 


‘‘crowning achievement", "a new, de- 
velopmentalfy oriented psycho- 
analytic theory of child psychology”. 

It would, however, be misleading 
to see this as a new departure. 


ments vaiy. She angrily dismisses 
feminist objections to the allegedly 


sexist bias of Freudian theory, point- 
ing out (with doubtful relevance) 
that the psychoanalytic movement 
has always accorded Its women mem- 
bers equal status. But political and 
economic factors inevitably Influence 
such questions as the “desirable” in- 
tensity of a child's attachment to its 


Psychoanalytic theory has always 
been based on a view of normal 


No one has occupied a more central 
position in the maintenance of the 


v~ - ,,w ,iaa uicupieu a more central 
position in the maintenance of the 
psychoanalytic tradition sines Freud's 
death than his daughter Anna. 

J nOUBh HIS Phrmirenamant Ua«- 


development, however much it may 
appear preoccupied with the abnor- 
mal: nor can it entertain any sharp 
theoretical distinction between 


tlon: only in the phallic 'phase 
(around three to six years) do the 


child’s Instincts take an ' essentially 
human object. In contrast with, this 


mother, the timing and quality of* 
relations with Its father and other 


view, the direction taken by child 
analysts such as Melanie Klein or 
Donald Winniqott implies that H ob- 


pathology and health, given that the 
‘infantile neurosis” (the Oedipus 


relations with Its father and other 
people, and the “appropriate” dif- 
ferentiation between boy and girl. 


warn than his daughter Anna, 
j nough hi$ encouragement of her 
career as an analyst - which included 
Jne extraordinary step of analysing 
her tomself _ was intended to safe- 
& .u her future interests, rather 
. Prafession’s. she eventually 
^ Tif ? , a ? surne the role of guardian 
«i he J fait . h * P8 y c hoanalvsis thus took 
pL? j, l?J ace to nothing in Anna 
trends life; as she writes in this 
.5 r SOc ^ a L professional and 
penonal identity “fell together into 
hUf Yet would be wrong to see 
fnntff’ merc, y treading in her father's 
wel1 “ developing new 
rti£ a l' on ada PtiVe functioning of 
fWu e8 ° l she , has ac qu'red a iegen- 

tStlF*#* as a chi,d analyst, 

and (through 'the 1 Hampstead Clinic. 

Am^ , widej jPread following in 

fitrnLj 8 b L S Placed that' profession 
utmiy on the map. 

mal Sy nl°T alytic Pathology of Nor- 
VlH^l 0pment represents Volume 
cov^ ,‘ ler ^ted writings, and 
Penod 1973-80. -The pftp- 

buhliiiri S r VoIu 1 m ^ which five are 

wmS l ^ui? r * be fi fSt time) are con- 
Ihe «t?^. man y ,ssue ® ot her than 
iji|_ Jfra>al development" of the 
and problems in diagnosis 

. ?« d the training of 

ifiere^Jc af0 . ^*0 discussed, and 

• "Studv^n, n and ^liable 

' riffl ^de to Freucj's , Writings” 

select?/) -52 m'-* ratroductkms to a 
mffliM 0 *- of Fceu d in Ger- 
< w5j| r ? a JA nn a Freud’s chief con- 
j'n this volume Is that - child 

. :’A- . J - * 


Complex) Is held to be the very 
foundation of adult personality. As 
Anna Freud stresses, every child 
steers a vertiginous course through a 
succession of upheavals, dilemmas, 
and delusions: “aberrant features 
... are so frequent that they are 
almost the order of the day". 

If this is so, what can this new 
theory of child psychology be? It is 
immediately obvious that we are riot 
talking about the “normal” child* but 
about a hypothetical ideal of growth 
and adaptation- The question, in 
fact, is aDout the psychological pro- 
cesses which make for maturity; and 
this comes as no surprise, since Arina 
Freud’s life’s work has been con- 


This unawareness of the historical 


ject relations" arise in the very first 
Interactions: though feeding may be 
.the central issue in the relationship 


between baby and parent, It is not 
the basis of it. 


specificity of childhood Is the main BS 5 OI “■ 

shortcoming of her proposed theory Supporters of Anna Freud- and 
of development. The theory itself is Melanie Klein fought a long and 
based on the concept of ,{ Develop- divisive battle over this Issue: but the 


of development. The theory itself is 
based on the concept of ' ‘Develop- 
mental Lines* 1 : what it amounts to is 
an account of the (ideal) sequence of 
development in a number of perso- 
nality dimensions of special concern 


Kleinian view (which came to roost 


at the Tavistock Clinic) is much 
better supported by empirical Work. 
Careful . observers tike Schaffer, 
Ainsworth. Wolff and Trevarthen 
have confirmed what most parents 
have known all along; that infants 
delight in their relationships - all .the 


to psychoanalysis - love rela- 
tionships, emotional defences, self- 
control, objectivity and insight, and 
the - expression of aggression. Along 
each of these "lines' 1 ' are “stations' , 
representing ' developmental crisis 
points - an . image* , incideptaUy, 
-which betrays, Very cjearly the upfidr- 
lying notioh that life Is; a joumey 
along a fixed railway track, according 
to a predetermined timetable. If the 
trains do not run. to -time, and con- 
flicts arise before the child Is equip- 
ped to cope with them, then delays 
and breakdowns may occur. 


cerned with the integrative, conflict 
resolving capacities of the ego. Child 
analysis alone can investigate these 
capacities properly, she argues, since 
the past recalled by . adult patients 
contains only unresolved ..conflicts - 
never resolved ones. 

Although she realizes t(iat she is 
talking about an ideal, Anna Freud 
does not seem to recognize that any . 
value-judgments enter.Tnto its defini- 
tion: she shares the fundamental 
positivist belief, that science plohe 
cart provide a definition - ! of health. 
For her, as for her father, no basic 
problems about morality seem tb ex-: 
1st; the question “hbw to live?" does 
not admit -to. a great variety pf 
answers. Thus; she does not see. that 
what constitutes “maturity” iff lafgely. 
a matter or social values* which .art 
bound to vary' as sodety’s require- 1 


i ,'f . /’A- . J - ' 

: , • - - V* - :*v. 


more sp when they are not hungry; 
; and they often . become attached to 


age*, incidentally, .people .who .do., not feed; them, 
clearly, the upfldr- ' Frjudl’s Hphbesien conviction- that 
life li ; $;■ journey W6 -, p rd bom asomal appegik, iri ■ the 


light qf this, to be merely an ideo- 


logical prejudice. Yet it is a prejudice 
which profoundly alters the view one 


Though much of this account Is 
drawn from child analysis. It remains 
' firmly . Used in classical Freudian 
theory - a theory which Anna Freud 
expounds with unique fluency arid 
authority. Just as she seems unable 
tp doubt the moral premisses of clas- 
sical psychoanalysis, however, so she 
appears totally impervious to doubts 
about its methodological basis lor 


which profoundly alters the view one 
takes of development, and even of 
the possibilities of therapy; for Anno 
Freud, the earliest relationships cari : 
not be . recapitulated hi analysis,, bd- 
tiause in fact there is tlo relationship, 
on. the child’s side, to recapitulate. 
Thus r ,ih contrast to the;Kleinfens - 
she holds that . ‘‘the earliest mplher- 
Infant interactions by which (he - per- 1 
tonality; Is shaped” cannot be un- 
done. . 
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away from it by society's nosey-par- 


kers. Yet even now they will go on 
having children; and if this is not an 


argument for the existence of not 
an all-or-nothing instinct but at 
least a curiosity, a drive, sometimes 
a passion, it is hard to see what 
would be. There is a line in David 
Hare’s play Plenty which comes 
when the strong-minded heroine tries 
to rope in a stud to make her preg- 


nant. “Deep down I’m sure you’re 
not as hard as you seem”, he says 


not as hard as you seem”, he says 
(or words to that effect). “Deep 
down I wish I could organize the 


whole damn thing on my own", she 
says. Now there's a thought. 


Not all women are hell-bent on 
maternity, naturally; why fight gener- 


alization with generalization? (Any 
Questions was once paralysed by 
Trevor Huddleston meeting some in- 
ane question about women with 
“Obviously, some are. and some 
aren't; I refuse to discuss such a silly 
question”.) But it does, by and large 
and on the whole, look as though a 
lot of women are quite drawn to 
maternity. In fact the magazine ques- 
tionnaire which Mme Badinter 
quotes supports this: sixty-four per 
cent of the women questioned said 
they found the day-to-day care of 
children enjoyable - but given that 


seven per cent did not answer and 
twenty-one per cent had someone 
else look after their children the 
proportion is even higher. Only five 
per cent said they found it drudgery 
- an amazingly small number, con- 
sidering how awful child-minding 
often is. 


The picture, then, seems to be not 
so much one of women pressurized 
into holy maternity on tne grounds 
of “instinct” as of their being steered 


Possibly, then, some women might 
resist handing over the full half-share 
of the job to their partners. Possibly 
we will one day have a new literary 
theme - the trusting boy seduced by 
the non-Pi 11-taking woman and cast 
aside like an old glove when her 

ra se is accomplished. Meanwhile, 
be an excellent thing when the 
first training course for mate nannies 
is set up. 


posed account of development. The 
child’s first attachments are seen as 


l, BnBclitic ,, l or “leaning on" primary 
drives of hunger and self-preserva- 

Hah * 1 nnlu In nhollSn ''nknaa 


notions of psychoanalysis (of what- 
ever school) nave profound implica- 
tions for child psychology, and It is a 
sad reflection on the state of that 
■ discipline that few of the implications 
have been pursued. Anna Freud her- 
self makes hardly any reference, tp 
non-anatytlc psychology, despite the' ' 
'fact that issues such as egocentrlclty, 
magical thinking, and problem^solv- . 
ins have been treated- at length by 
Piaget and hls followers,' and despite 
the large quantity of empirical work 
on mother-infant Interaction. Her 
arguments are addressed mostly to 
members of her own profession, as is 
usually the caw among the psycho- • 
analytic community. 

. Yet it would be unfair to blame . 
this Isolationism on the analysts 
themselves: the dominant influences 
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scornfully 


psychoanalysis. As a result, psychol- 
ogy is largely silent on the issues 
iwnich concern Anna Freud, here 


m 

m 


.which concern Anna Freud, here 
the.- relation, between cognitive, and 
Soria ( development, and . betted] * 
nffcct and; cognjdori. TJiese'; gapmg.:' 
holeS will not even start to be filled 

a nti) such work as hers receives its 
ue recognition from academic 
psychology. 
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A second edition of The Psychology 


.of Musical . Ability, by . Rosamund 

Shuter-Dyson and Clive .Gabriel, htis 


appears totally, impervious, to qouois 
about its methodological basis i or 
ponceptual framework; the criticisms 
and. re-interpretations of the., _pasf; 


: It tx>uld‘ be argued that.: Anna 
Freud's adherence to the “ahaclitic” 


her- fathers' theories that a second' 
shortcoming originates In the pro- 


view respects the: letter of he? 

. i. . l..i ... i .--I.., i u 


.Shutpr-Dyson and Clive, Gabriel, Jjds 
' recently: been published (368pp.. 
-Methuen. £17.95. r 0 416 7l3p0 •" 

The original work has bfeen. consider- 
ably revised arid updated, and . (his ' 
hew edition “pays particular atfori- ; ' 
"'tion to- the new tests of musical abjl-;. ;: 
.iily that have been .devised, and ib. 

- recent developments in studies of the 
Khnd t1 ,. It is. divided into four pari^ 


scientttjc weals, ■ made wholesale 
changes m . his theory when . ooc- 
frpnted with awkward da(a. Whether 
or' not this . is true, hqweveri the Mic 


i'tTbe concept; , and . assessment' . of 
rriii si ca | ability”; “The tfevelppriient, 
: of musical aDlllty”: "The 'deteritUn-' 




.ants of musical ability";, and “Music, 
cognition, and the brdin". 
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On the way to war 


By K eith Jeffery 

DAVID FRENCH: 

^*§3»i* ' SlralE8,c Pl “- 

0^ P gA2n7i nd Unwin ' fl25 °- 
f“ rt ?U!} e received wisdom of mod- 

fS, wSS w lhe n °, tioa lhat the 

„!”{. y° rld , War »eted as a catalyst 

Si of mosI > if not 

As s2ni??nH°v al , gnd P° Iitical »fc. 
as sellar and Yeatman perceptively 

ad b a^ ed i' t ^ "! he caU8e 2F5S 

aaays . In strategic tenns the war 

flnnJfV Sh !r ft 8Wa y fr0m the !»*■ 

nSEf dea of L strate gy as concerning 
Uttlc more than the purely oS 

nStoVJT*?* armics and 
Eh “S rfl! pJJ 0t, e r, i conception in 
wnicn strategic planning" involves 

!L aSpeCtS ” national 8 life? This 

^ Stem j ed fram the unpre- 
cedented and widely unexpected 

vs. 

f™m S ,W S n 'pp? 0 n , d c h V,,l,,abk de|Mrture 


sarjgf" 


, . .. Ml III 

policy , and suggests that "foPthe 

5F”"^7 =s."£ 

s* "s-TA bssi srt 

He^funf ,ill,e sbort of catas, rophic" 

waminv nf OI !h s< T r gencral in 1&8 

warning of the dangers to be e*. 

pected after the outbreak of war 

from unrest among “the vast num 

enm “.r 0 ™ 1 ' “nderfed and dta-' 

£F ,a ^^^'^ n8 ^ n 

Fn 2, J eXCl fP l i 0n of Ireland, the wa? 
dual rial aedety and 5 


simple patriotism. 

n Jv e , of tf !, e issues wt, ich concerned 
tf ll v c J r an f d military leaders in the 
first year of war was the shortage of 
ammunmon for the British gun! on 

19 <l D ™L h „ broke . ,n the spring Of 
P rov,ded ^ opportun- 
* y n ^ n widespread criticism of gov- 
ernment war policy and helped to set 

nS. 0rg l 00 thc Path to the 
pramienhiii. But it illustrated grave 

fhe h' S 1 H t,VC mcom petence onfy in 

woul!Fbe d r the .™ Iu . me of shells that 
would be reguired in battle- and n f 

t™ ^ iwicJn mUn<tio " s indus ‘ 
ment economies had educld Z' 

garasstta 

arfi, ~ ASt £ 

^"f^SS’S’g 


War Office. The author conrlnH«»c • • 

J at while the affair did not cause admi?? 08 * impossible. A? ■ 

“EfiS ! 

s ."^oS •fssa-- 3 tsj?mS s s ; 

im 2SS ^nch’s book provides an 
important domestic and economic 

SnJriT 611 * a° ,h ® n,ore specifically 
imperial and military perspective 
contained m such works as P John 
Gooch s The Plans of War. It is al so 

of SSSd^H 6 -. intereSl lo studen ts 
P. , ,. ri [ Is h administrative history It 

Sft™»’ ide 8Uif ■ ™ ■» 

wartime becomes very costly indeed 

trates th? ?£* “ nd means Jt illus- 
trates the obsessive secrecy which 

| ntish govern me nL Some- 
times this became simniu 



"**uaii govei 

bni i^Jl ,,s . became simply iudicrous as 
jn 1909 when Sir Joh n P 
to disclose the Admiralty's plans 
even to the Prime Minister £ 
jjs. r ?“®f ess depended on “sudden- 
ness and unexpectedness”. French 
pinpoints the difficulty anv govern 
ment has m balancing long-term ooH- 

gjfS y* the minutiae™ Say- 
to-day administration - strategy L 

ssffSJ? r ics - ? nd 

2£ the Pl ^ s,n « demands of 
tactics made sensible strategic plan- 


f,* 




nof S ^ n, ^ that Bril[sh pdbey “can- 
not be understood unless detailpH 
arienrion is paid to the dose SSS 

de? ™ nff 11 naV E l and military polt 

n« dnw possible strategic polides 
“ h*" 1 * »™ table to ihe frltiSi gov 
.^ring the period In oE 
“, on- I 7 '” 1 was the policy of "businew 

“y U of a ™S “ n ” eri »>- «'* ™"o“ 
tm'ifth -"S* 1 Predominance - 10*52. 

efir ss 

mm 

absent-mindedness”, the Cnhinp! 
fiSf-Jg Lord Keener ,0% 

chic manpower policy caused ^ 

■^Ds38«3f 

aaS3S3a!E 


Acquired ch aracteristiVs 


Historian 5 necessarily write 
perhaps a UttSf * 

fcs m sr- i-sfw 

“"““riy espouse any poll T 
than business as usual* sfL°£ 
merely reflected the 
perception of probable P 2S 
needs. In any case, apart fmm ih* t 
S"™ .of electoral ! 

fu 'S Politicians are not noidfo ‘ 
their devotion to radical reapSS ? 

book neJBE ’ 

2Sf5 contnbution lo Cur \ 
understanding both of British pc^ 
before and during the First O >4 
I^ms’ and a,so of tae en °tmous prob- f 
crhiL1 OVernrn - enfs fflce in »l*i«fte 3 

critical question of supply*--^ 
guns and butter to a nation 
in total war. 


*39pp. Clarendon Press- Oxford it ■ or ^ more “riousM* c^lhe 

versify p ress . £fi?95 ° Xford Un " J®j« ( «mchiral features de- 
0 19 828431 4 s ^ ne an «ono m y s capacityto re- 
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was among the first 
of Bri ain's leaders to realize ffis ln 
, February 1915 he declared that ift 

S5SSSSH35 

irs c i-a* 

, ; ItaSSSaS SSSSf- ‘o"?"** of up- 

Wmm 
m&mm 


SgJ°K'e7^ k riI 

e^mlS evoWe d Vfc' 

^ lb »h4S 

KSee 0 ) If ' .» JSSESSfe 

‘he envisaged procesi 
mote Lamarckian 


bo&s‘lir»“‘ 0 j! he 

S&SiSSiFS 

Sf mS?eriJj h from mark "S, 1 ' commaa <J 

^Ss s a-; 

short, these studies can be noSore 


sssss? 

sjUST5**sSBfi: 

un JUSE m^” n ^n ChCFaT 

The effects of a populifon SSm 

iapa n * ** 1 phy ”1 n 

o7 tne mb and 

necessitating fas in t RiiIS d - 



JSf^tfng (as in Su„ a )‘a centra]: 
mal rt infiexible po,ltical «S2S 

&JSS35& 

£Sa ta eh 

continuous baclt»rnnn!i me * are a 
throughout the b|™r d ike Pr ahmT 

KTJhS , P c rlncrs for Guha's S vS y 

ln a Sh0rl bl » Penetrating chapte? m 


The Experts 



°ha„ eV S a k S 

by learnlndand b? n teaf ban * e 

™y° fin'd ;h“Xes "toroSl 

S°thS? L C ^"^ n ,er r £s t B e? s ' 

^slipk Quhay work 'fan* L 




ebon, pigeons 

They arefiahlng". ** V R ° m “- 

. B verythlng ha, a Larin Juiy * 

-TtsTa^ of history, 

' ‘ 

punctuate the noontide with tiEH! Pan 
, ? nda reinbow left by the recent crack,B 
nendi Into the wood. «« 4 show «« 

Jprplongid «ud bui^F^ 0n, ; a ^ rd ; 

kept him adb^aill^ X™ W ehaaring , ■ 

•thomeWith lli!rwIfrfhd^ erWa ^ ds, ’ ;• ? v, - : 

«Ksa5sS-*as^ r '- ^ ; 

S I* 1 * ground oocewrlc m MU , 

•t^ip^; b ‘ v >u o S»X P . 

thdn belch, /,|f sll.5^^,^|^'. / 

Peter Didsbury 


tt!? e p5 n F? ,° f J he Mflrk « in Dct 
seiy Populated Backward SocKtio' 

SL-SS P owe rfully that what mai- 

ace!irt^Si! in ? x P* 01t, P8 low rates of 
accumulation is not simply the upper 

limit on savings determined by the 
22, „? f Su 'plus-Ya | ue. Internationa] 
2El a l o’ 011 " 11 /- he argues, would 
^ movc lhis conslrainl ra 
gr °wj h if it were the only one. Wta 
matters is whether the surplus is in- 
vested productively or wasted in "1 
perennial orgy of conspicuous cm- 
sumption . The key, Guha suggests 
I s ij .i.' s,ruct ure of domestic markets 
and the opportunities they offer for 
economies of scale - and conseqiwni- 
ly for a 1 high rate of return on invest- 
ment. Where these were locking! u 
hi China, 'the critical limit to growih 

Kft l e ' I 01 b y the ratc of surplus. 
°y *he rate of profit as the 

kivest” ,nant tbe ■ nducemenl 10 

„ |P a ^o°k that is both so ambitious 
ana so short, any reviewer will have 
ms grouches. I have two: first, (bat 
•he author's model of population 
growth is excessively Malthusian, and 
gives little consideration to the possi- 
bihty that differential success in sta- 
bilizing populations within the Maltb- 
twan limlc (success due perhaps to 
the effect of development itself) may 
nave an Important explanatory role, 
secondly, in on attempt to define a. 
measure of the welfare due to 
8 r °vrth that does not depend on [be 
satisfaction of wants Induced by tl» 
demonstration effect", Cuba 
appeals to a "biological” criterion 
combining population growth and 
longevity. This is neither anchored in 
biological survival value”'- longev- 
ity beyond the end of reproductive 
potential has no adaptive value - not 
plausibly In welfare, though it has 
some connexion with both. For once, 
the analogy with biological evolution 
has proved too tempting. • 

Grouches apart, this is a most sti- 
mulating book. It is, alps, too discur- 
sive in too short a space to make the 
major contribution to either growth 
. theory or economic history wfuch we 
... Jb u st hope for from Professor Guha 
in the future. But it says'more that is 
•• 'i' 0 ™) reading than many a book five 
times its length. ' 

: Representative Government and, Bco- 
■ Power (208pp. Heinemaiin 

Bdok s- *6.95. .0 435 
A-i by David Coombes is pro- 
duced-by the Policy Studies Institute. 

P^rr One Is ion “The Nature of the , 
Problem” whiqh is "in effect, that of 
bow an advanced- industrialized soci- 
ety hire Britain cab be governed. 

Part Two is on “The Search- for 
Concensus” and contalns sections on 
1 Devolution of D«^ MC ik;iin/" and 


literature 
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Invasion of the inscrutables 


WILLIAM F. WUs 
The Yellow Peril 

Chinese Americans in American 
Fiction 1850-1940 

241pp. Hamden, Connecticut: Archon 
S25. 

0 208 01915 4 


William F. Wu’s all too well attested 
thesis is that the Yellow Peril (to wit, 
the real or supposed threat to the 
United States posed by Asians and 
particularly Chinese) is “the over- 
whelmingly dominant theme in 
American fiction about Chinese 
Americans" between 1850 and 1940. 
It was in the late 1870s, on the West 
Const, that the fictional stereotypes 
hardened; in such novels as Almond- 
Eyed: The Great Agitator; a Story oj 
lhe Day by Atwell Whitney ana 
Robert Woltor's A Short and Truth- 


ful History of the Taking of Oregon 
and California bv the Chi 


Ufornia by the Chinese in the 

Year A. D. 7899. The leader of the 
invasion in the latter pseudo-history. 
Prince Tsa Fungyan, is said to bear 
less resemblance to a human being 
than to Milton’s Satan (perhaps the 
first appearance of that piece of 
stereotypy); while a story called 
“The Battle of Wabash” (1880) by 
one Lorelle depicts an America with 
three Chinese to every white, the 
decapitation of a chicken replacing a 
hand on the Bible in oatn-taking, 
and a Chinese billionaire running for 
President in 2080, followed by the 
eponymous battle ending with five 
million Chinese casualties and vir- 
tually no whites left at all. 

The social phenomena behind 
what was to be a long succession of 
less than truthful fictions are be- 
lieved to be the fear, especially 
strong among Irish immigrants, of a 
flood of cheap labour from war- torn 
unna, and the apparently basic dif- 
ferences between the Chinese and 
other Immigrant groups such as the 
Poles. Dr indeed the Irish. The 
Chinese were un-Christian, unmono- 
gamous, given to strange foods and 
(in times of, need) infanticide. 


What makes tecs tick? 


By Patricia Craig 


DENNIS PORTER: 

The Pursuit of Crime 

Art and Ideology in Detective Fic- 
tion 


University Press. £14. 


Donms- Porter's ■ concern is not so 
mach the body of detective fiction as 
. bones: the unchanging 
structural components of the genre. 
. ‘"f 8 ®; o f L course, are so distinctive 
and straightforward tha t they can be 
^identified - and, once identi- 
E “instructed, de-ranged, re- 
Pnw dls ‘ m antled, what you will, 
orter keeps the Formallst/Structur- 
iL*!,- ?PPT 0 ® c h. in mind throughout, 
Eff h's own method is sufficiently 
tinnli f t0 6cc onimodate more tradi- 
asse«nf° ri r S T? f . 1 terar y analysis and 
■iS2lS nl ' 1 ■ 18 also exceptionally 
K akln * everything encompassed 


structed according to principles simi- 
lar to those viewed by Freud as 
characterizing adult sexuality 
. . .".This is a fair enough analogy, 
but it can be carried too tar: Porter’s 
chapter, “The Erotics of Narrative", 
based on a dose reading of Roland 
Barthes’s Le Plaisir du lexte, is the 
most tediously circumlocutory in the 
book. He doesn't, however, adopt 
the standpoint of those critics who 
wilfully confuse literary analysis with 


psychoanalytic speculation, positing, 
for instance, "tne 


le secret of sexual 
intercourse” as "the transcendental 
signified of all detective stories”. 
Accepting the validity of this particu- 
lar premise, Porter says, "presup- 
poses a leap into psychoanalytic 
Faith". Indeed. 


JESS- y.° u n °tice straight away, , 

thtwfu, 8 a & ut of metaphors, 


Th«r*^ ldl i va ri° us other pursuits, 
ratio.? h 1 se . ems * Do limit to the . 
fthnnnk.u Bna °8»« to be • drawn 
thelFS ?f Te P er haps, a limit to 
or nnI S h ftl tl i e ^‘ A detective novel - 
Porta? r? V , e ’ for |hat matter - ‘S for 
uSbhtPrt 3uS ! t a ht’Pk; it is « sculp- 
a ■ tr*o b i ect ' L a Jbnrney without : maps, i 
atraasufo hunt,; an obstacle race^a 

r i i W i ! , « ! - tl| n. a crooked 
adv5nH^ ,tactl i al:rttreat before an: 
Sire mi 8 rcader ^ a game with pre- 
^ tn > to be con- ' 
SSSf Bven- good heavferis, . a bath. 

KhanSii^k^L.^ erot ic.oxperiencfl; ■ 
•: rf^tfYe hfiS' fraditibnaiiy beentepn- i 


Detective fiction can productively 
be compared with other kinds of 
literature, but not, I think, With 
nursery stories if you insist on ex- 
cluding a sense .of the absurd. When 
the work under discussion is “Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears", for ex- 
ample, it seems a little inappropriate 
to talk about- “an evocation of (be 
initial situation as original famllv har- 
mony”; and to call Peter Rabbit ( Pe- 
ter Rabbltl) “a. crime story written 
from the point of view of a sym- 
pathetic criminal " is to take a some- 
what devious view of Beatrix rotter’s 
tiny tale. • . • 


By D. J. Enright 


and hideboundly unassimilable - 
especially when given little chance 
to assimilate. Much of this instant 
characterization derived from dis- 
appointed missionaries and frustrated 
diplomats. Chinese immigrants were 
for long disaualified from testifying 
in courts of law and thus unable to 
defend themselves: hence , fairly 
naturally, the growth of traditional- 
style benevolent associations and the 
rise of the less traditional and less 
benevolent tongs or "secret 
societies”. 


For writers, the Chinese became 
the new and local exotic, throwing 
Shylock’s Jewish manage into the 
shade, even surpassing in its attrac- 
tions the Italian dukedoms (poison, 
incest, corruption notwithstanding) 
so dear to our Jacobean horror-dra- 
matists, and reducing the indigenous 
blacks end Red Indians to fodder for 
the kiddies. In what seems like no 
time, a notably industrious people 
(miners, railroad labourers, servants, 
launderers), respectable, civil and if 
not exactly God- then ancestor-fear- 
ing, were herded into Chinatowns 
throbbing with slave-prostitutes, 
murder, treachery, opium-smoking 
and generalized degeneracy - includ- 
ing gambling and inscrutability. 

In the early years of the present 
century Jack London wrote about 
unsavoury Chinese shrimp catchers 
around the San Francisco Bay, and 
also about China, in the shape of “a 
flood of yellow life”, invading the 
rest of the world in 1976 (“his social- 
ism is not evident here”, comments 
Dr Wu). The world is saved only 
when an American scientist comes 
up with a device for dropping the 
germs of every known form of 
plague on the Chinese, who are then 
'‘completely eliminated”. London can 
hardly be said to have rectified the 
balance in two stories concerning 
Chinese immigrants in Hawaii (not 
quite the US of A?L amiable though 
these are. One of his heroes, Chun 
Ah Chun, works hard, amasses a 
fortune, is barred from a fancy hotel 
in Macao on grounds of race, buys 
the hotel and sacks the management, 


produces (quite monogamously) fif- 
teen children who are half-Chinese, 
one-sixteenth Italian, one-sixteenth 
Portuguese, one-thirty-second Poly- 
nesian and eleven thirty-seconds 
Anglo-Saxon, and finally retires to 
live in solitary peace and quiet in his 
native Amoy. 

A particularly mean sub-category 
of stories would seem to be directed 
against the theory that, say what else 
you may, the Chinese make good 
domestic servants. An author called 
C. E. B. (1884) has a launderer who 
spits water on the clothes when iron- 
ing them, and Maiy T. Mott (1882) 
features servants who variously wash 
their feet in the dishpan, spoil flan- 
nels by boiling them, and use the 
oven to cremate polecats whose 
ashes then go into native medicine. 
Even worse, some of them get fresh 
with white women by kissing their 
hands (this is OK, one story implies, 
if the woman is Italian), though such 
misconduct may be offset by occa- 
sionally saving white females from 
earthquakes, fires and other domes- 
tic calamities. Loyalty is a well- 
known Chinese characteristic; as is 
also treachery. 

No doubt, where there's smoke, 
there's fire (or, give a dog a bad 
name and soon ne will be eating 
puppies as well as rats), but popular 
fiction has rarely succeeded in pro- 
ducing so much smoke out of one 
minor industry. Sometimes it was a 
different story, however. In his tales 
of western frontier life Bret Harte 
showed himself sympathetic towards 
the Chinese: at the worst, as in “See 
Y up” ( 1 898), his orientals are 
cleverer at cheating than the whites 
who set out to cheat them; while 
Ambrose Bierce, though he never 
presented the Chinese positively, 


conversion on their erstwhile heathen 
characters. Nellie Blessing Eyster’s A 
Chinese Quaker: An Unfictitious 
Novel (1902), for example, describes 
both the evil aspects of San Francis- 
co's Chinatown and the good that, 
with the help of Christianity, can 
come out of it. We hear for once of 
a complexion blending the rose with 
lhe olive, a skin not pock-niarked 
but as smooth as ivory, and large, 
soft and dark eyes: “'A Chinese 
Adonis!’ she mentally exclaimed.” 
However. Dr Wu reproaches the au- 
thor for asserting that the Chinese 
eat rats and are deficient in family 
affection. 


More accurate in their details were 
the occasional stories written by 
American Chinese or hnlf-Cfainese, 
like Edith Eaton ("Sul Sin Far”), 
who was born in England in 1867 to 
un English father and a Chinese 
mother but moved lo the United 
States as a child, thus acquiring “a 
clear understanding of bicultural 
pressures”; and H. T. Tsiang, thc 
titles of whose novels of thc 193% 
suggest his sympathies with the Com- 
munist Revolution in his native land: 
China Red and And China Hat 
Hands. The realism produced by 
actual knowledge of the situations 
portrayed (“a rare and valuable con- 
tribution to the fiction on this sub- 
ject", Dr Wu comments coolly) is 
also shown in Lim Yik Choy (1932), 
the fictional biography of an 
orphaned Chinese immigrant who 
becomes a Christian, tangles with 
Irish Americans (again), proves a 
fine football-player despite racist 
befriends a black 


shoeshine, and goes to Canton to run 


opposition, 

. and goei 

an orphanage. The author, Charles 
R. Shepherd, was himself superinten- 

r _ _. /j dent of a home for orphaned 

made what Dr Wu calls "“negative Chinese American boys In Cali- 
efforts” on their behalf: that is, he fomio. 

was less pro-Chinese than anti their Some entertainment can be de- 
persecutors. Then (here were . the riyed from Dr Wu’s cpmplaipts about 


missionary writers, much - agi tatfid 
over the buying and selling of young 
women and the use of opium, that 
notorious religion of the poor, but 
keen to show the salvalory effects of 


presentation, types of hero, signifi- 
cant locations, varieties of psycholo- 
gical benefit available to the reader, 
and so forth. Much of this Is excel- 
lent: it is illuminating, for example, 
to find Chandler’s art described as 
the antithesis of Agatha Christie's; 
this followed by a thorough examina- 
tion - not at all ironical - of prefer- 
red modes of irony in American and 
English works in the genre. Con- 
sidering the detective hero, Porter 
traces his literary ancestry back to 
his opposite, the dashing bandit or 
highwayman, and shows how the gla- 
mour attaching to spectacular wrong- 
doing was transferred in the end to 
the activities of the Infallible iuvesti- 
ator (embodied most strikingly in 
herlock Holmes). 

It has been recognized for. some 
time tha( the detective foripula, whet 


minor inaccuracies . In ' bis chosen 
field, or swamp. In "Behind the Devil 
Screen", an "action-packed melodra- 
ma” of 1921, James Hanson commits 
the solecism of giving a Manchu a 
Cantonese name ana dresses tong 
killers in tweeds, silk shirts, striped 
socks and fedoras d la Mafia. In 
C. W. Doyle’s series of stories, The 
Shadow of Qlto/ig Lung (1900). - by 
way of introduction : the author re- 
marks that the best thibg to do With 
Son Francisco’s' Chinatown would be 
to burn it down, "but the scheme is 
too Utopian to . be discussed In a 
mere preface” - one of the plots 
hinges' on a scribe wbo writes peo- 
ple's letters for them because they 
speak different dialects. Alas, dia- 
lects exist in pronunciation and do 
not affect the written language. In- 
cidentally, the villain of tne title, a 

S aduate of Yale and a barrister of 
e Inner Temple (London), also a 
tong leader, sounds like an ancestor 
of the great Fu Manchu. He comes 
to grief when accidentally falling 
against an electric chair prepared for 
somebody else. However, Dr Wu 


and Elizabeth Sax Rohmer, 1972), 
and the good, equally well-named 
Charlie Chan, brain-child of Earl 
Derr Biggers. 

Fu Manchu (ff 1913-59), that gran- 
der ancestor of the neurotic Dr No, 
was of British provenance, neigh- 
bourhood of Gerrard Street, But 
emigrated to the United States, and 
became the hero/vi llain of books sold 
in millions, films, radio and TV 
adaptations and comic strips. De- 
scribed by his creator as possessing 
“a brow like Shakespeare and a face 
like Satan” , “the yellow peril incar- 
nate in one man”, he was a large- 
scale international adventurer (busy 
in one novel engineering the election 
of one of- his white servants- to the 
Presidency), specializing in ingenious 
assassination by means of animals 
(scorpions, adders, baboons, mice), 
and giving offence - in reality - to 
the "humourless" government of 
China. Moreover, he fathered Fah 
Lo Stiee, prettier but morally no 
improvement, owner of “an un- 
forgettable hand, delicious yet repel- 
lent, with pointed, varnished nails”, 
“a long oval contour” and “slight, 
curving hips" etc, sexually available 
(thus doing the image of Asian 
womanhood no good at all) and 
treacherous in the extreme. 


W C 


gator (embodied most strikingly in . shows qualified admiration for ; Maty 
Sherlock Holmes). E. Bamford’s well-researched novel, 

Tf: A Story of San Francisco's China- 
town (1899), in which [the mission-- 

fra, ffifortaS - 'b^aS W 


signed 1 as “a trap to catch a reader” 
(Borges and Robbe-Grillet), riven a 
“metaphysical" dimension (“lime is 
always guilty", Auden wrote in the 
poem “Detective Story?) or put out. 
of jpint by incorpp raring an, tin- - 
fathomable * enigma in place of a 
clear-cut solution.; It isn't only the' 
bost-modornists, of course, Who have 
turned popular literary: conventions 


. jargon borrowed from - psycho- 
analysis has a disfiguring effect on 
Porter's otherwise admirably func- 
tional critical style, causing a 1 prolif- 
eration of inelegant terms (“aritide- 
tective”) arid phrases (“behavioural 
norma of a pveh society’’); hpwejwr, 
his accumulation of facts ; abijut; de- 
tective fiction; and faptore contribut- 
ing to thei fdrm‘ it is bound to tflke, Is 

naiis 1 IlMta attention 


("book”) is a homonym for the word 
meaning “to lose”: unhappily she 
“fails to relate, gambling and opium- 
smoking to sociail and environmental 
pressures"-. . ■■ 

. Dr .Wu’s book bears traces of its 
origin ,as a doctoral- dissertation, 
albeit One of unusual' enterprise ^and 
r~r~ / : -r- (iypHhesa. Despite the • admirable de- 

to theit own uses. The typical Henry- spateh and lucidity with which tile 
James novel (for example) gets a author, pots the plots, the reader 
new classification here - "a detective begins to feel he is suffocating under 
story of -the moral life”.—. Iri ari a yellow flbod of homogeneous 'pulp, 
interesting final chapter which con- Lurikily, just in the ^k of time,', 
aiders works that - might be said to along come, (he two great figures of 

fivnonH . tha OAti^ 1 IrtarA/iSnti ' .Anri 4-1* 3 n Jm 1 
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expand the . , (parodies ; find, .this curious genre, the. One flowed of . 

“rcMeritiohs" ; included); . In whgt is, popular orientalism..; Between them ■ 
on the whole, a di fient and cogent -Uisv lUiiri-iiri'ihA 'aiftift.. '/' 


on. the; whole, - a ailigent [and cogent 

piece of Work, Pqrtpr practises ; de-.<, one standing' at each Pole; thi evil 


While also appearing in serial and 
feature films, Charlie Chan (/7 1925- 
32) was Fu Manchu’s opposite in 
practically every respect; to begin 
with, a Hawaiian Chinese (sharing 
the relative innocuousness of, say, a 
Channel-Islands Frenchman) and, as 
a police detective in Honolulu and 
San Francisco, supporting white law 
and order and supremacy. A white 
man’s Chink, in short. If Fu Man- 
chu, tall and lean, resembles Satan, 
Charlie Chan is rather nearer to Mr 
Pickwick: short, fat and pink (not 
yellow), with cheeks “chubby as a 
baby's", affable, mild, calm, very: 

. much a family man, He is given,, 

'" 'dladrmioglyi > ro-ap/iorfjnii fiirthe sfyfe ‘ . 
of “Confucius say” and to flowery 
language: “Relinquish the firearms, 
Mr Jennison, or I am forced to make 
fatal insertion in vital organ belong- 
ing to you.” Fu Manchu of course 
speaks impeccable English, . 
altogether superior to that of the 
wretched whites who litter his path, : 
What the two have in common is an 
egregious share of cleverness; : 

To repeal (hat no dpubt oriental . 
proverb, • where there , is opium- 
smoke there is conflagration. Arid,' 
the sinister stereotype or the Chinese 
was confirmed by the treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbor lit 1941 
(Japanese, Chinese, what’s the dif- 
ference?) and again by the Korean 
and Vietnam wars, what is now 
needed, pr Wu says in conclusion, Is 
that serious attention should be* paid . 
to fiction written by tbe Chinese 
Americans themselves, “the source ’ 
material that can best counter the 
racist presentations of characters 
such as Fu Manchu and Charlie 
Chan". He doesn't actually, mention, 
any names, but one springs to. mind: 

‘ the semi-fietitious Maxine Hong 
Kingston. 

History has a habit of tranrferiruig ; 

' the boot to the other foots' I feriiem- 
ber, how, some twenty ( yeari agb pn - 1 
; tbe Chinese island of sirjgdpoi'tf, 'Han 
Siiyiri (half-Belgian, please note) was 
in disgrace for promulgating “yellow 
culture", as it was officially known, . 
through such sexful fiction and non- 
fiction as A Many Splendoured. 

■ Thing. Concurrently 1 was myself In., 
trouble for -semi-facetlously protest- 
ing against a ban on juke-boxes, and 
for teaching Wordsworth arid Milton; ; 
The term “yellow culture! embraced' 
any form or channel oJf fdrdgtt ihfltfr 1 1 
ence or foreign values deeiried likely 
to imperii. .fl|e -/fievejopreelrit; .of 
brand-new and . .pure-mind.eo ' -(also : 
single-minded) nation. Han ! Suylh . 
was' teaching at the ChineSd-mediUm ' 
Nanyang University, and 1 at the ; 
older, colonial Uriiversity bfi Slriga-'- 
: pore, Between . us, ,yop woufo have , , 
thought, - we .:h$d.> contrived :tj> 'turn 1 
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mysti fixation :on the, myste^- story 

and adumbrates an approach to do- „„ ... 

tective! fiction-in' whioh it. is not,' only; bcef-loyinK Sax Rohiribrl ffor further , 

.- ■'i-detaUS;of : ihS''. cojp t liria8$u 


... . . ... „ r , . C>T;Fu Marichu (a name: 0f> genius), - 

and adumbrates ap approach to de- ’ -Created ■by.'buf. very ■ ovrii' ' cheese-aria*' 
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impressive, He"pays : little attention ■ ,*-■■■-. «- •» >*5* «w , ', nin !A |U J 

to individual plots, 'but scrutinizes - the corpse .that, floes the decom- i-detafis . ot\ Wj colo,Urie8S'Tlifd: J -'s^e' 
a^eots of, (he ,^aric. plot.-—; atyjcfl of ^posing., j. , ' 1 ;' .J‘ ofVllhih^^ AsH. 


'two. respectable education^; fnitittf- ; 
tion? info verifabti Chinatowns, 1 with ?? 
all that, the riregd hfiriib impBcs. .Jtike 
Fu ;Mari’0hu, we were ye, perils': 
Indurate. As Confofcius says; More ■ 
.-'different,' fObr^same. • , 
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The Interval 


The night Smegmcnov defected 
was Entertainment Night: 
Mephtsto, and the Delegation 
cnmmed into one box - 

a burring Jostle, and someone 
squeezed at the front 
pretending to fall, half 
leaning out, but his hands 

locked on the plush sill. 

Then the curtain lifted 
on Germany - a black girl 
dancing; a blond man. 

This was the 1930s: 
a quick tour flickering tune, 
and her whole body swayed 
in its rapering two-step. 

As if he might fly, the man 
watched with his arms wide, 
tottered Ills first fow stops, 
paused, and the story began. 

What did Smegmenov sec? 

In the Intorval, there he was 
gone, and a delegate saying 
/ saw him leave. He was sick - 

he was holding his side . 

But don't worry a bit - 
he'll easily Jtud his way. 

I J tt phone the hotel. 

Next was an attic room - 
paper snow outside, mobbing 
a strectlamp, and inside 
the girl on a rickety bed 

with the man by her door. 

He scowled, standing aloof 
in his new stiff uniform, 
illy dear. Yon mast vanish 

at once. Tonight. 

1 cannot know you now. 

Here are the tickets - 
and offered her money. 

. She stayed as he found her, 
hept double, not looking at him, 
and shaving her legs - the razor 
: scraping Its beautiful furrows • 

lazily backwards and forwards, 
peeling the soapy wafers off 
and down to thd bowl at her feet. 
Before she had finished, a door 

was quickly opened and- closed 
. at a private address, and a phone 
on a bare Hotel bodside table 
ru, 8i with no one tio answer. 

Then she was facing him, 
bluing 'Hate yen. I hate you. ■ 
y I Hate yau - her desperate whisper 
. cracking as anger changed into fear. 


Disguise and sudden departure 


Competition, held every- five years, jointly 
organised by the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and the National Book League, 
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Some writers sport their proteanism 
like a badge of their power. Assum- 
ing styles and putting on selves in 
abundance, able to be and become 
others with ease, allowing platoons 
of other authors and characters to 
speuk through them; their deft acts 
of mimicry and masking, their swag- 
gering multitudinousness dazzle and 
amaze. In others, however, the re- 
sort to variousness of voice and man- 
ner is a sorry sign of uncertainty, 
even terror; the symptom of a des- 
perate search for a writing self of 
one’s own, a persona that will come 

S )od and stay put. Maurice Duggan, 
e New Zealand writer who died in 
1974 at the age of fifty-two, was of 
the latter sort. These Collected Stor- 
ies. issued as a kind of official 
attempt to fix Duggan's achievement 
For the world, fix him only as an 
unfixed writer, engaged in an endless 
effort to arrange selves for himself - 
selves that, over and over, he 
straightaway undoes, dissolves and 
discards. 

Duggan knows his trouble; and he 
knows that it Is trouble. Being unset- 
tled, having to keep resorting to new 
masks, does not solve but only 
exacerbates his problem. The 
strategies of “disguise and sudden 
departure" he says in “Riley's 
Handbook" (clearly intended as a 
major fictional manifesto), “have not 
been enough". In “Now is the Hour" 
Duggan watches the Lenihan family, 
saying goodbye to the boy Terry, 
pretending griefs they only half feel 
slid perplexedly sensing the plight 
this suggests, Harry 

looked at his stepmother, painting 
her mouth, repairing the ravages „ 
of rain or of tears. The momentary „ 
impression he had, that seemed to - 
say that he bad been taken in, 
astonished him, Would he ever be 
able to tell what was real and what 
was not? With audience and spec- 
tators gone were they to be them- 
selves again - and what was that? 

Duggan's narrators repeatedly lust 
after women whose clothes or skins 


= Cathechism he had made a sad ro- 
mance, out of evil a pale sadness”). 

Duggan came, of course, from 
Irish Catholic stock and he returned 
= most often to Irish roles - of all his 
personae, Irish ones seem to have 
come most naturally to him. But 
which Irish writer was he finally to 
settle for? He can do a fine Beckett, 
act the president of ills, master of 
bodily diseases, superintendent of 
the medicine chest. He’s good at 
being Flann O'Brien, mockingly 
heroic. He can play the Joyce of 
Finnegans Wake, a trawler among 
lexicons, his baroque prase clotting 
as it welcomes the excesses or 
Gaudi's exuberant cathedral in Bar- 
celona, his Riley the Penman a 
calculated copy or Joyce’s Shem the 
Piinmnn (“litter by letter spelling it 
out and cheek by cur like the rest or 
us, Riley the penman. What’s the 
scribble? ). He can do a sharp early 
Joyce - a favourite role of Duggan’s, 
this - deploring Catholic childhoods 
and Catholic narrowness, struggling 
keenly against God and priests and 
clerical schoolmasters. “In Youth is 
Pleasure", for example, in which 
manicured Brother Mark goads the 
rural, dim and despairing schoolboy 
Hopkins during Latin lessons, is a 
wonderfully faithful copy of one of 
Joyce’s great manners. But a 
triumph of loyal imitation like this 
doesn’t Brrest Duggan’s continual 
fret to be investing in new styles or 
reverting to discarded ones. 

The lad Hopkins’s school career 
comes to an end in “In Youth is 
Pleasure" when, in spite of Brother 
Ignatius’s kind interventions, he's 
driven finally to strike his tormentor. 
This story's finality is not all that 
common in Duggan’s work. Fre- 
quently he’s as lacking in formal con- 
clusiyeness as he is in ultimately 
satisfying destinations for his charac- 
ters and himself. As he Is continually 
starting over again as an author, so 
his characters are kept forever just 
starting put in life. Duggan’s repeat- 
ed plot is some ritual of beginning, 
another act of breaking out and de- 
parting, one more packing of bags, ' 
leaving home, flouting mother, dis- 
obeying father, chucking the missal 

QlllDir A— _ 
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be exhibited .at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum in. 1983. The panel of 
Sf ftrn, Jflch* Forerrisri, 
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small tight side-dimpled buttocks". 

| This dose-fitUngness rebukes his 
own borrowed plumes, his own 
masks that $lip and sag. Duggan is 
not even one of those authors who 
start out uncomfortably in cobbled- 
together togs which they eventually, 
like obliging children, find they’ve 
grown into - there is a startling con- 
trast. for example, between D. M. 

Tnhmoa’c Hrlnahi .1 rm 


novel and the way his second one 
(tarries itself so confidently. Duggan 
starts off feeling awkward in his skin 
and stays that way. His tales remain 
a galaxy of try-outs, an array of 
pastiches stuffed with too many ac- 
quired modes. 

^vN'ow.,,hp:i-.A‘ ■ pMud^Hemiifcav 1 
toughing albng wlth the plaiifWs ' 
spareness that. Brits commonly 
associate with New Zealand writers. 

ri°m« h<5 « Wu 8 * 89 being Henry, 
{£& P resolutely- 

Irresolute. ( She. coula, . however, 
deny, to -Miss Mallory, the fullness of 

disdain, she dldi. But . she ‘could hot, 
crefKMM. .entirely re- 
frtun . .’She wouldn’t eveh Vephire 
to wonder whaf tbat might he: she 
had no need to give a name to what 
Was reeling shhrp enough to count as : 
wowledge ). Frequently he hovers 
E! 'j} e . Hopkinsesque,. with a lap- 

guage riA in compoipid-words. .On 

SEES* h? ventures into. the kind 6f 
^ on definite 
Qh others he bods all Org. 






progress around the world, a d«n« 
ate process of picking up fS„ 
P' aces and the manners of 535 
about such places: Han Crane £ 
vitle, D. H Lawrence, all travelled 
men. Indeed, almost anywhere S 
do better than New Zealand: U 

With a little malice we showed her 
the school-atlas map of the world 
and pom ted to New Zealand. It is 
small, Catalina cried. Is there 
room? She examined the map k 
though she had never seen such a 
thing before: it was a gesture of 
politeness. But people in Oceania 
would be French, she believed. 
She thought she had heard it said 
We compared the size of Mallorca 
with the size of New Zealand: 
Catalina stared at the tiny dot in 
the Mediterranean. But it is cen- 
tral, she said. It is near. And she 
smoothed her fingers over Europe. 

Alas, this constant straining after 
Europe and the world outside New 
Zealand that occupies so much of 
Duggan's ambition was just about 
the worst possible thing for the 
health and strength of his writing. 
Bluntly, his fiction is at its best when 
it comes closest to home. It has to 
be conceded that even at such mo- 
ments Duggan keeps a soft spot for 
the early Joyce. But on the wisest of 
these occasions Joyce has usually 
been firmly expropriated, adapted, 
transposed into a truly New Zealand 
Catholic rrishry, and a style that re- 
sists the. madPr’c rnnls l*grlinn In 


ning voyages of discovery. And they 
do, to be sure, have an interesting 
time while they’re out and away. But 
they never arrive anywhere, become 
anything, lasting or that amounts to 
very much. And soon they and Dug- 
gan will start the whole process all 
over again. 

The -major cause of continuing 
mistration, it soon becomes clear, is 
New Zealand. Like Joyce’s Ireland, 
It is. a puritan and narrowing place, 
™ n , by racial tensions Between 
Maori and white and by religious 
hostilities between Catholic and Pro- 
testant. It's "so small and stinking a 
» \ Characteristically, m 
® U*aiys Orchard", the forces of 
mothers, churches and policemen 
®®™gne to^ close down a new play 


n -j .. n J? iner *u Along Kiaeout 
Road that Summer" is always busy 
about some , hanging and flogging 
business; the father is "solid for in- 
tolerance, mac, but solid”, and given 
to small-town moral bromides “lyric- 

c °. f h J s S 1 of '«£"■ Like Auden’s 
England, New Zealand is far from, 
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feasor of Drama, 'AuS^T Dovtt 
pe edge of th^i? thaf 
■SKS fe Eng!and of. minor import- 
ance j Europe was within reach. But 
™ eT \i? 6 edfie8 0* New Zealand are 
distance '.from the. 
worlds centres of; literary signifi- 
f ? om New Zea'and, as 
8 I ? arrat,n 8 ^ves re- 
nwts, are “charmingly batty”, “with 
thftt downright qostqiark, 
foreign . as anything I- have ever seen; 
.foreign. -.to all places alike”. That’s 
why the bookish lad in "Alone RM®- 


sists the master’s route leading to 
merely verbal lushness and to Ffme- 
eons Wake. The inevitable whiff of 
Joyce aside, Duggan's best work is a 


Joyce aside, Duggan's best work is a 
autte native fiction which settles for 
the low key that in other moods - 

' 1 - - - -- — -.-J- 


perhaps even in all moods - Du^ 
found irksome. It’s a fiction that 
pays attention to the rich detail of 
New Zealand's landscapes, brought 
alive in loving descriptions of New 
Zealand things (“shining coins of wa- 
ter”, "jubes of flesh"), in a prose 


, f f J liVdll /| III « 

with its eve on native earth, compel- 
hnnly full of Craig Ralne poems 
("the clothes-hanger rumps of 


. . ' wait. W|I . UI 

: passionately* aparti 1 .Our, -bf 


t on arid W r for ; maidehs with : dulcim- 


cows"). It’s also very sexy - never, 
admittedly, getting far from the Joy- 
cean '’randyfancy ,r with which “Riley 
the rodomant rodman" pursues 
“fructicunt Anna", but keyed up for 
New Zealand women, especially 
Maori girls. Above all. the best mo- 
ments are those which', while they 
bemoan the stinting, carping meagre- 
ness of the people New Zealand nas 
produced, nevertheless offer them 
forgiving fictional house-room. At 
such moments the view is consciously 
constricted - a lot of Duggan people 
look at scenes through tiny windows. 
It can be so blurted and distancing 
that it naturally tempts the observer 
to scorn (“Sylvia raised her glass in 
front of her face and looked at Pad- 
dy and Grace through the brown 
liquor. The bright hot room dark- 
ened and became remote and still. In 
her childhood there had been a col- 
oured panel in a door which gave 
her, as she raised herself to peer, 
just this sense of being huge, and 
outside everything.") But It can be a 


to rival anybody’s gaze through the 
glass of fiction, including Joyce’s. 

As (be children Harry, and Mar- 
garet Lenihan in "Race Day" watch 
the backs of their retreating patents 
through both the wrong and the right 
ends of binoculars, tne dissatisfac- 
tions of childhood well up and wash 
about their viewing,, But' Margaret 
also . feels the magic both of thla , 
moment of vision and of the stories 
cif the father she beholds: “What she 
saw was indistinguishable from what 

S i. felt and tnat ' brogue, telling 
es, lay under her childhood like 
foundations, of water. The tales 
' seemed , to whisper to her now from 
the . magic glass." 

It’s a great pity that, once Duggan 
had achieved, tru's sort of unseij- 
timeitfally accepting*, limiting, li- 
mited;, but magjqal New. Zealand vi- 
sion, he didn’t .stick wilMt-: Quitting 
.the undeceived: narrowness of the. 


superb "Along the Rideout Roatfr" 
or'. ,, BIuos forlyfiss Lavertv" .for the 
modernist big-time and tne Wo*** 
fglness of “Rfley’s Handbook" would 


his ovim hest,. native,.' &lft : . 
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ll is plain that the objective of agree- varied, too much in flux. Those who, is involved is more far-reaching than 
menl among the various interests with much justification, extol the vir- two alternative books of services. 
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represented in the accredited organs tues of the Prayer Book ways of each with Us strengths and wcak- 
ot ctiurcn government took prece- spirituality show a weakness in their nesses. It is rather a mailer of two 
aence over literary quality, and the reluctance to admit the value of possible options for the transmission 
desire to get the job done took pre- other ways which happen not to help of the Christian faith. They are not 
cedence over concern with scholarly them. It must be said that by no mutually exclusive, but it may often 


The view has been expressed that, of 
all the branches of theological study, 
liturgiology is much the most danger- 
ous: it narrows a man and makes 
him bigoted. Counter-examples can 
easily be cited, but the point has 
force. From the academic angle, the 
study of liturgy, as conventionally 
conducted by its few practitioners, is 
usually treated as one aspect of 
church history. Yet in terms of real 
life, it deals with that part of reli- 
gious practice which makes the most 
pervasive and persistent public mani- 
festation and moves most hearts. 
Countless Christian people over the 
centuries have had no practical 
contact with their religion except 


■■““.j" 3v.i.uioijy mcm. u mu« ae saia mar oy no mutually exclusive, out it may oiten 

considerations which ideally would means all the present essayists go as be necessary to choose which is to 

have played n part. With regard to the far as this: many of them simply have priority, and they are quite 

quasi-parliamentary process of lilur- want to get more of a share of the distinct in principle. 

mral rpuici^n Ihaca <« +e\r%*** U - 1 _ i i ■ . r r 


meal revision, there is some irony in available liturgical coke, 
the complaints by Lords and Com- ^ 


The first option is to go for the 


mons about the new book's oualitv ^ more s P ecific faclor is thal lhc handing on of the Christian faith 
Tu- 0 KL l “ n 5 W D00K S . 9 ual,, y. DODU flr tv of the Alternative Service within a ruin. ml nnrlmve fRihle 


for the democratic Drocedures so P°P^ 0rit y of the Alternative Service within a cultural package (Bible, 

inaDDromiate to the P ta«;lf nre’ an ° ook and I,s widespread adoption hymns, prayers, saints. Gothic, has- 

SrS oa« of he ore^n? rein canno * 0,1 bc P ut ^ own trendy socks. p K e ws - all the familiar fca- 

.P art 01 ,. lh * P reS « n * £? la " clernv an ri inert lnitv Whatever its lures rentrnl anrt nnri«heml alikel 


through liturgical worship. They 
never came across the “church struc- 


tionship between the Church of Eng- 
land and the State. Any attempt to 
bypass them, for whatever cause, 
would have been a severe threat to 
that relationship. 

But even if the work of revision 
had been put on a better footing and 
so been much delayed in execution, 
it would not have satisfied' many of 
the complainants whose often stri- 
dent reactions are gathered in No 
Alternative. Not that they are a 


gy and inert laity. Whatever its lures, central and peripheral alike). I 
fitnesses, it has won many ad- It is the traditional way. The diifcr- 


herents. No doubt part of the truth ence now . is that this culture is 
is that we do not live in an age neither dominant nor familiar In the 
of literary discrimination, whether ethos of society at large. To preserve 
among clergy or their congregations, it in such circumstances means not I 


and there is no clear view of whai only vnst effort but also creating 

the language of liturgy in modern something of the life of the ghetto - 

English should be like. But there is special measures to educate the 
more to it than that. Liturgy is a young and fill their minds with 

great deal more than words, and, Tl Christian knowledge" and kindle 

though words fill the book, liturgy their imaginations with “holy" svm- 
involves all the elements of staging, bols, all on a scale for which their ! 


lures", Ihey knew no theology, they 
could not or did not read books, but 


claque, hired to shout their slogans The comparison with a play is apt: a ordinary education makes scarcely 
in unison - though one or two write play may read badly, but 'xome off any provision. Every parish priest 
as if such a role would be congenial., m the theatre. It must be performed knows how impractical such a pro- 

nil tl D 1. - _ ■ ■ j m _ T . _ _ __ ■ .a .1 


they did engage in church services. 
By them they were (and are) 
nourished and formed in their 
Christian allegiance. 

So if ever the liturgist is let loose. 


asked not only technical questions 
about the past but for advice for 


BDOut tne past but tor advice tor 
present ana future, he has both a 
great responsibility and a great in- 
competence. He fs simply too nar- 
rowly qualified to act. Yet it seems 
obvious that he should be asked, and 
over the past twenty years or so he 
has (with a little aid from others 
possessing even less in the way of 
technical qualifications) had his head 
in all the major Western Churches. 
At the root of what has happened 
lies a dlsjolntedncss: between the 
narrowness of the subject as usually' 
taken, and its significance in reli- 
gious practice and so in the lives of 
those who worship. 

T* 1 ® su b]eci entails a comparable 
disjointedness for the worshipper 
himself. On the one hand, lie wants, 
when he goes to church, to find his 
faith adequately, Indeed inspiringlv, 
embodied in tne words and acts m 
which he is invited to participate. On 
the other, he knows that to be loo 
much Involved with the details and 
the procedures of worship is to des- 
* n ?X. 1,8 heart. It is a kind of indec- 
eemsm. rearming collects by rote, 

S ielon, perhaps by acquaintance 
clergymen or laymen for whom 
itturgy is life, that preoccupation 
win it , is a. severe threat to the 


Not all express devotion to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and some, not- 
ably David Cockerell in the wisest 
essay in the book (“Why Language 
Matters"), think the revisers have 
not gone far enough or have gone in 
the wrong direction. Some ao little 
more than tell us, in subjective 
analyses of services or personal feel- 
ing, “what the Prayer Book means to 


in me theatre, it must be performed knows how unpractical suen a pru- 
to be rightly judged. There are mat- gramme now is. But there is the deep- 
ters of presentation, architecture, er weakness that those involved will 


music and atmosphere; there is the become culturally alien in the (surely 


disposition of actors and audience. God-given) society around them,| 
All these factors find correspond- and. with ail their information, mav 


All these factors find correspond- and, with all their information, may 
ences in liturgy, with, of course, the never catch the essence of the Gos- 


special and overriding factor of pel of which it is but the trappings. 
Christian appropriateness in the Indeed, the culture they assimilate 


widest sense. 
Service Book 


ten the Alternative may positively divert them from the 
comes off’, it is Gospel's realism and the hard busl- 


ine”. Some point to alleged defects where, prayerfully and imaginatively ness of living it out in “the real 


of the new book which are simply at used, it chimes in with the spiritu- world". Even if we suppose that I 

the level of individual preference, ality of those involved - answers there is no single “real world” and 

such as all of us could express - and with sufficient authenticity to their that society is, culturally, u network 

get serious discussion no whit forth- sense of God. limited (perhaps im- of sects, there is still here a kind of 


get serious discussion no whit furth- 
er. Some claim for particular de- 
votional theories and attitudes an 
absoluteness which they do not pos- 
sess: they can be countered by 


of sects, there is still here a kind of 


poverished in certain ways, but rich separateness which is not integral to 


in others) as that necessarily is. the content of the Christian faith 


Here the lumbering committees 


that nowadays create liturgies may The second option is to. go for. 


’ w ii “ini m/nuunya vreuib iiiuikivo inn; i 

^ have displayed & certain hotte*ense. formation in the essential cljBra^crr 

circumstances. Not all betray the ^ have produced what, ’ with ' all istics of 

attractive pastoral sense of W. H. }ls d e f ects theologically and acstheti- acter: attentive prayerfulness, single- 1 

cally, the consumer could use to his ness of devotion, simplicity of me. 


Vanstone, who, as might be ex- 
pected from the author of one of the 


pcctcu trom tne autnor ot one ot tne 
few profound expressions of practical 
theological reflection to have 
appeared in recent years (Lore's En- 
deavour, Love's Expense ), places the 


whole matter in a wide and deep 


cally, the consumer could use to ms ness ot devotion, simplicity oi uie, 
profit. No doubt that shows up, part- the primacy of love, humility and 
ly, the consumer's inadequacies, but faith, the enlargement of hope. Such 
it also illuminates his strengths. His qualities may be brought out by 
spirituality may have a tendency to methods which involve very little of 
earfhbound prosiness, but at least it the traditional Christian . cultural 
is for everyday. He may have lost ah equipment, though .some of it will 


, . j I. . fj ■ .I' M iWi V *V» TVI|» I AJIV IMMI IIHTv.lVdk W, 1 M T ^ » 

setting. And some write superficially ear f or those "signals' of transcend- enter in Where it offers appropriate 
and even ignorantly, one seeming ence " jn which the Prayer Book, for aid. The weakness Is the effective 
not to think of the Authorized ver- (hose fn its culture, abounds; but he demise of a great deal more than.tht 


sion as a translation at all (with the 


question of accuracy therefore hav- 


may find them in. other, non-verbal Book of Common Prayer, and. the 
aspects of the occasion of worship, result of contemplating such a policy 

. . .1. ■ I. I! I I 1_ iL. 1 


propfer proportions of piety, a threat, 
ln effect, to the. sole reason for 


which liturgy exists. He would rather 
gel on with it than talk about it, let 
alone tamper with U, 

.Where such powerful forces are 
at work, (to mention no others), 
J e -i was way in which liturgical 
revision could be a success, fi is 
.to, envisage circumstances 
which, might have made it better. 

. .aendemic: competence of the 
were given the donkey- 
worK;(the word; regrettably, springs 
Jo tpind) might have been wider if 
me conventions of the subject had 

pcen as im&uinative as need to 


ing relevance) but only as a literary even in the much-maligned exchang- is to make the Alternative Service 
entity. ing 0 f "the peace". And if he fa told Book look obsolete already. 

But two themes recur. There is the that he should reach up beyond his Many parish priests find tbem- 
matter of language, where effective natural range to the sublime level ^ives; perhaps . despite inclination, 
defence of the new services is hard, which the Prayer Book can promise, perhaps not fully consciously. 
And there is the matter of. the aver- he may, now, feel as much bewil- perhaps after struggling to adopt the 
enthusiasm of the clergy in pressing dered as incredulous. Why should- he Bret option, impelled to work with 
them into use. The two themes seem seek Christ in a foreign land when t ^ e second, it may now be the case 
quite different, but they come he knows him on his own doorstep? t h at t h e y ara often Insufficiently 
together in the context of the pastor- The movement for strengthening assured of their own formation in the 
al situation with which the clergy p[ BC e of the Book of Common Christian culture to yrork with the 
(and, more frequently than is admit-.. p ra y er has of course come too late, first, whatever their wish and wjiat- 
ted here, their congregations).- reel j 5 . a struggle for a culture which ever may be : . possible bn other 
themselves confronted, we may find has scarcely a toehold in English grounds. But if they do decide to 


natural range to the sublime level se ivg 5| perhaps - despite inclination, 
which the Prayer Book can promise, perhaps not fully consciously,' 

he may, now, feel as much bewil- perhaps after struggling to adopt the 
dered as incredulous. Why should^ he option, impelled to work with 


yeen as imaginative as they need to 
S' i* Uur $y- fo** its proper under- 
_i a revolves as good a doctrirt- 


■I S ri' . y." a HUbuiii- 

vem * — oriC0 ij8 ras Pi and, if it is to 


VA'n! " ^ O' i ■« * * »•* iv 

practical counsel, it needs 

. KnOWlfcdaH rif Ihn nc,r#iknlAAii flnH 


of the psychology and 
of religion, All this quite . 
the literary facility wnose 

A CK ,S so! often bemoaned by critics 
or new n... s. — 


tuality wnicn tneir wrnen. nave no pos ition to do much to extend It. the Book Of Compton grayer. . ine. 
found in and. built upon the Prayer e V6i1 where the Prayer Book is used, question fa whether it is still .capable 
Book services. The very subjectivity t j, e very verbal cu j lure w Ju C h it once of really heiping 'many people , either 
of these accounts means, both (hat represented is not guaranteed, stir- for fhith jdr for Jifc. jo:tne way it his 
they cannot claim loo much for vjvalj /or the^’whole accqrap^)fo«> wewlj' flO .^anW dDyvq foitho 

themselves and that others may, with a pp Bra '( QS ' 0 f Sunday Mhqbls^^cat^ ‘BSheratroii' represented lu sopte of 
as much validity, present their own eC fji S01i learning collects by rote, tne mdre personal articles in No 
quite different styles of spirituality, private reading of the piayers, can- Alternative. The debate they ie>- 

Thal word brings us closest to the not realistically be expected to work present has about tt an air of unreal- 
nub of the matterT Some of the con- any more. And d 0j pot Its defects ity, and even if the Uurgical Com- 
trlbutors to this book display such demand tb ; be admitted? One may mission dld not recognize l(, those 
one-sidedness and wild mockery complain of new. hesritaeja, but hove who bse. their products often feel it 
that, as a work of spirituality, the the protagonists of the’ old -book not in their bones / : — _■ 
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l he attainment, of literary 
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A paradox faces Chrislinniiy - on 
Uie one hand church attendances are 
falling, vocations to the ministry and 
religious life are decreasing, and 
were j S a general decline of official 
Oiurch life; on the other, belief in 
God remains high, there is an avid 
hunger for the spiritual, religious 
books sell well and grass-roots 
Uinstian movements proliferate. 

Thus there is a conflict between the 
official Church nnd religions people. 
What Is the nature of this conflict? 
Inis book, first published in France 
some five years ago nnd written by n 
psychiatrist, attempts to give a com- 
prehensive explanation as far as 
Roman Catholicism is concerned, 
although its observations are applic- 
able toa wider circle and merit its title. 

. Metre Solignac starts his observa- 
tions in his consulting-room, liie 
book is littered with case-histories of 
psychosomatic illness, anxiety, de- 
pression and neurosis: men and i 
women suffering from asthma, stom- I 
ach ulcers, insomnia, fear, fatigue i 
"rf ra«sery of all kinds are de- < 
scribed. The question arises whether x 
the author’s practice is in any way, e 
peculiar and the answer Is that it is a 


- r--"— w iia any way 

peculiar and the answer Is that it is 
not; in this country I too, as a 
doctor, have met with hundreds of 
Christians with similar complaints. 
But what Is unique about these men 
and women, surely these conditions 

ESI? c *] mon B non-Christians as 
well? Solignac s answer is that all 
these patients had a Christian up- 
brijiring which was dominated 6y 
ngidlty, fear, guilt, suppression of 
the joy of sex and generally of all 
pleasure. In other words, a faith 
which claims to be liberating, and to 
emphasize love, freedom and life 
has nevertheless managed to produce’ 
loUpwert who are frightened, fragile, 
yvounded and afraid of friejom an<( 
therefore incapable 
oi coping with the emerging needs of 
which is looking for 
, afferent qualities based , on self. 
^* l0 P U!I ?. nd . determination, inner 
responsibility, love of self and neigh- 
bour. As a result of the conflict they 
«<»mo ill or depart from the 

: But Solignac also examines Christ- 
ian education and finds a patriarchal 

3 P e, ?.. 5 ! ! sed °, n , law and authority. 
The child is taught how to control Itself 
against its instincts, is denied the 
pnuciple of love of self and made to 
rely rigidly on the law. Later on, such 
adults, who may be successful in their 
• work,. remain emotionally stunted and 


™ un ®hle fo l«ve themselves or 
others. They crave continuing depend- 

ei,c ® 0J J authority and arc* over- 

— whelmed by any movement which 
demands independence of thought. 

Jais is the very independence 
which the young arc seeking and there 
is massive alienation between parents 
brought up in the old style and their 
= offspring. 

n _ The various Christian denomina- 
e tions have hII been trying to reform 
d themselves, the Catholic Church 
, J, r . ou lh l,,e second Vatican Council, 
il This should have been an occasion 
] for optimism and hope. The author 
3 recognizes that the Council set out 
s on a process of change which is 
s irreversible but in the short term he 
. is deeply disappointed. He sees the 
: old authoritarian structures trying' to 
. rensserl them selves in the Church 
and is particularly concerned by the 
lack of movement towards co- 
responsibility and by the re- 
emergence of dominance by the 
pope and by the Curia. He is sceptic- 
al of the multiplication of commit- 
tees based largely on the middle 
class, which are trying to bring the 
spirit of Vatican II into being but 
succeeding only in - fostering greater 
confusion. 

The juthor’s general thesis is 
acceptable, but he underestimates 
the size of the problem which Christ- 
ianity has to tackle. He is absolutely 
correct in stating that the Church has 
retted on patriarchal systems of 
education that have placed authority 



Pi education that have placed authority 
s at the centre and love at the 
i periphery. But the reversal of this 
f prionty is a task of immense com-. 

; SS2: I rt ^ ,nv ° Ives fundamental 
! education and. In the case 

' of the Catholic Church, a radical 
reassessment of its schools. It re- 
quires that families, not schools, be 
responsible for fostering love and 
that a corresponding emphasis be 

k" P rmc, P les for the gtowth 
ot the human personality which are 
? nl y J us A f being absorbed into Christ- 
ianity. All this will take time. 

Jn the meantime there is bound to 
be confusion. For centuries Christ- 
tan? nave been brought up to see the 
»S h and morality as 8 ? e heart of their 
taith, to jook at sexuality with susd!-, 
don and at feelings and emotions 
with mistrust. An authentic equality 
hm £ 5 ” reIat ™hips was preached 
SSL"? P ract L sed . ««*Pt by the 
21 " deed L . the author and all who 
think like him want the whole 
Church suddenly to become a body 
2l« S n a X s ' The sentiments are right, 
even though the obstacles to their 
realization are enormous. Solignac 
insists that authority must not im- 
pede this metamorphosis. His is one 
growing number of voices 
which insist that Christianity must 
jAve the courage and the vision to 
gospS" “ ronewal b *“ d on the 
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^WYN CLEMENT HOSKYNS and 
FRANCIS NOEL DAVEY: 

Crucifixion - Resurrection 

15* Pat i er , n of the Theology and 
gj'cs of the New Testament 
Edited by Gordon S. Wakefield 
383pp. SPCK. £21. 

0 281 03705 1 

SS* iJKT n g ° Sir u Edw yn Hoskyns 
1 D , a ^„ be 8 an their col- 
laboration with The Riddle of the 
New Testament. Hoskyns provided 

Shn h C b h 1 °? d , Davey I 8 PUPU of his 

who had only Just graduated - wrote 

! 2 !o bO0 5 J t J waS s an ' mme diate suc- 
cesv and had to be reprinted within 
a few months. Here the critical 
approach to the Bible was shown to 
support a thoroughly theological in- 

rhSSS 1 ?" °/ Jesus ,he "f 
J* an °P en att ack 
upon the liberal humanist tendency 
of the day, which sought to detach 

rhriLi f . he development of 
Christian doctrine and to find a ran-' 
prochement with the scientific world- 
tf**' ? « act ^ re P«sented the posi- 
JTm of Hoskyns himself in (5m- 

h l ?rnii° f that ? ay * hk isolat ion from 

his CO leas lifts In »ha r> . 


th{? 0 rd n n - J Vakefield has presented 
this unfinished work at and as the 
centre of a record of the remarkable 
partnership of these two Cambridge 
scholars. Short biographies mark out 
the setting of their thought. Other 
writings, sermons and lectures, are 
incorporated to fill gaps. The editor 
has added an epilogue to relate the 
work to more recent issues in theo- 
logy. A foreword by Bishop Michael 
Ramsey assures the reader that 
both the man [Hoskyns] and the 
book speak to these times”. 

The editor and the publishers are 
to be congratulated, for the job has 
been done well. In spite of all the 
glaring faults of a manuscript which 
w ° u . ld not come right, this belated 
publication is to be welcomed. Much 
of it inevitably seems dated. The 
authors appear to be intoxicated with 
their awareness of the theology of 
the New Testament, but unable to 
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h s colleagues ip the Divinity Facul- 
tv, his debt to Karl Barth, his infcc- 

fe C 0 n p v,ctl0 2 Qf the exciting possi- 
bilities for theology which were 
opening up, his power to conyey his 

ents US ^ Sm t0 8 8enerfltion of stud- 

was pfosrammatic, and 
demanded r sequel. History and 

rM.?iSX ,nie0t * i n the crucifl *ion and. 
resurrection of Jesus, act of man and 

'.'JS In l he New Testa, inent 

° d ^'^:Pri>clamdtl o h of salva- 

iia but a,s o 

2 hl« ^ m ur ^ of Christian 
™ a uwk'thJi 


*. j — uui unaoie to 

pin it down with solid exegesis. They 
ca l for a properly biblical theology 

that 1S no . 1 Im Posed upon 
the New Testament, but arises out of 
it because of what the New Testa- 
ment is in itself, a collection of writ- 
ltigs dominated by a single theologic- 
al theme, the interpretation of Jesus 
in terms of the act of God 






i'f. ‘I,'.'- 


nfnn had d 5 P u arted . widely from the 
plan agreed between thetii, The draft 
. covered only half of the book ■ It Is 

book was still scarcely begun 


. , Biblical theology did come to the 
fore m the 1950s. It appears now to" 

: bave ™ oal °f «eam, part"! V 
cause attention has been turned to 

■ v £ deJ y °f theology within the 
r? C ?n ■T? tam ? 1 t, • and partly because 
i a fiormeneutical problem 

which is stjll unresolved - in that the 
starting-point of New Testament 
■ 1 ft’ 8 , correctly located in the 

tteath and resurrection,, of Jesus. For 

Jesus Is notor- 
; : d^cuH,' to^eitablish historical- 

firm, then to 
which the idea of the act of God can 
be •PjJW- ; Hoskyns and Davey de- 

h nd'* thi r fef en,i0Q :°f “pressing be- 
nmd the dilemma, but in the end 

If 81 there AitiBt have 

' of I Luh “"i? y> i P oIn J or moment 

or .i^tght to explain the cehtralitv 
fhftitn r ^Jp cti °n ^ the resuh ng 

mttf - : 

& d .h d . “ lhe ■“ “f God. rathe? 1 

is a response to actual events, to the l 


Jed life and crucifixion of Jesus. Momen- 
:he lous moral consequences follow from 
ble this response, and some of these are 
Ige sketched out in Davey's lectures, 
mt 

ler .i. 1 , dl V ersit y °f New Testament 
ire theology is now widely recognized, 
:or but so is its fundamental unity. The 
j, e one original idea was cructfixion- 
, 0 . resurrection. It is now clear from 
lel r ?cent work on the primitive confes- 
at sion of faith that, historically, the 
(i e point of departure was the statement 
hat “the Messiah died" (1 Corin- 
thians 15: 3). Jesus died ds Messiah. 
re nie resurrection is the reverse side 
as of this statement, for if Jesus died as 
ie Messiah, he was raised as Messiah, 
:h. acMrdmg to ideas concerning death 
:d and resurrection prevalent among 
h Jews in New Testament times, 
ie Hoskyns was correct in insisting that 

h crucifixion-resurrection should be held 

>f together as a unity. But his intuition 

0 now has a sounder historical basis than 
y was available in his day. 

n .. C[ li dfixion-Resurrection has come 
if tbe r L gbt dme to stimulate a fresh 

- a ? p .^ oac i 1 , t0 tb e theology and ethics 

- hi l New Testament. Stimulate it 
_ will, because- Hoskyns wrote, as he 

taught, with excitement, conviction 
and urgency. He may be wrong 
about some things, and he may be 
, perverse on occasions, but he is 
f "ever dull. Davey somehow made 
Hoskyns s style his own, and .-added* 

1 . °' vn scholarly sense. The irony - 
wnicn appears only too cjearly from 
this book - is that nis devotion to his 
teacher proved to be a barrier to his 
° wn development. It is easy to see 
that, having taken such a large re- 
sponsibility for The Riddle , Davey 
should have been trusted to write the 
sequel himself - with help from 
Hoskyns, certainly;, but it should have 
.been his book. He needed to be 
:D®lP ed t ° discover his own creativity. , 
5f d ly* Hoskyns kept it largely to 
himself in, spite of bis . commitment . 
“ finish his translation of Barth’s 
Kogans and the commentary on 
J01 ™-. By the time that he had done 

a dozen chapters, composed inter- 
m, ;;. cl ? t ?y ? v ® r 8 period of six years 
until his. death, it pad evidently be- 
gun to be something of an albatross 
about bis neck. Davey carried It for 
the rest of his life, . ' 

This Is a book that has io be read . 
^ntexf. It recajjtures.tbe reitiark- • 
able Impactj of Hogkyns fifty years 
ago. It adds., significantly to our •: 
knowledge' of a scholarly partnership 
pr- great -. promise, * ringed wilh 
“PBcdy. It announCes a Theme for 
constructive' theology which is. as .ini- 
.portapt noiy as it was when the book, 
was planned, - 
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RAMSEY MacMULLEN: 

Paganism in the Romun Empire 
241pp. Yale University Press. £16.10. 
0 300 02655 2 

A succession of weights and hard- 
headed studies of the Roman empire 
has been steadily coming from the 
pen of Ramsey MacMullen. and his 
last is an excellent addition to the 
series. His books are always written 
out of the sources, with a critical 
independence of spirit in regard to 
the good and the great who have 
gone before and done much to 
create the prevailing consensus. To- 
wards the major features of that con- 
sensus he is reserved. 

This new book deals in careful 
detail with two of the most delicate 
problems that beset the student of 
ancient Roman paganism. The first 
problem stems from the self-evident 
fact that the classification “pagan" is 
in essence a Christian category. The 
baptized soldiers of Christ used this 
term to describe the "non-combatant 
civilians” whom they hoped to re- 
cruit to the flag of their master. 
"Paganitas" or even “Paganism us" is 
their slang-word from the third cen- 
tury onwards to designate all 

E lytheistic' cults. But a truly histor- 
I treatment of paganism has to try 
to see ancient religion without look- 
ing at it through specifically Christ- 
ian spectacles and to let It tell its 
own story. It cannot at any point be 
assumed that the old religion of 
Rome drew its adherents in with 
concepts like creaturely awe before 
the moral majesty oF a divine holi- 
ness, or the need of a lost humanity 
for an act of divine redemption 
appropriated by incorporation into a 
defined society and by an inward 
conversion of mind ana heart. Nor 
should- it be assumed that paganism 
was at unity in itself. The Roman 


By Henry Chadwick 

ilK' '"’ d “ E 1 ™* wi "> "" P“> »' own I 
po J. was to iropo« revolutf™: ^ y ' ! 

Tamilian, for instance, once discus- . ,he P^ncipul needs met hy the < 

ses the question whether or not a cu,,s u of the R °n«m empire are clearly ] 
Christian may legitimately accept K° , rcad ,he ancient texts, 
office ns a magistrate, and proceeds r e( ?P ,e t8rncd 10 tl, c gods from a ] 
to offer a job-description. Every one • n . 8 * hal lhe y represented stabil- 1 

in this list of a magistrate’s principal II?’ l V c "ome and hearth - things as 
duties involved him in some presence they ,jT bee n.in the past. The gods 
at or participation in idolatrous riles, u 0 , r be petitioned and thanked for 
The literature amply reflects this ubi- * iea j ’ tbe ' ert| bty of one’s wife, 
quity of religion at the heart of all §°° d cro P s “"ravaged by frost or 
social life. hail, success in trading adventures, 

•"= literary evidence KSaSK'S; 

tEr »t Ug UP hy - of natural disastcrs - Christian critics 

° !hc ,P a P>r tended to classify all pagan sacrifice 
from the Nile valley only a relatively as a dangerous form of sorcery. No 

L£ r ° p0rt, °? have - mucb tQ lafl spoon could be too long if one was 
the historian of paganism. But the invited to dine in a pagan temple, 
inscriptions are a major source of But the pagans themselves seem to- 
record, and make possible, as the ■ . , ■ 


literature does not, control over !’ * ■ ‘ i \. 

large generalization. The epigraphic 
texts, edited in huge quantity and, so 
far as the Latin field goes, well 
'indexed, cRn show pretty accurately 
whether one deity was more popular 
than another, and to what extent 
cults had only a regional following 
and whether some cults had adher- 
ents drawn from one class or sex or 
profession. For instance, the inscrip- 
tions comfortably disprove the old 
notion that Mithraism was a religion 
for men only, having a particularly 
powerful attraction for the soldiers in 
the legions. The sheer quantity of / 
the material is so great that a scholar 
needs to keep a cool head. 

Professor MacMullen starts his dis- Head of Priapus from the Villa of 
cussion from the question of method the Papyri, Herculaneum (now in 

- how one goes about finding order the Museo Nazlonale, Naples), re- 
in the bewildering chaos. By way of produced from Ancient Roman 

approach to the subject we begin Gardens, edited by Elizabeth B. 

from the external phenomena in the MacDougall and Wilhelmlna F. 

visible apparatus of the cults: the Jashemski (204pp. Washington. 

gathering of oracles, the public fes- DC: Dumbarton Oaks. $18.50. 0 - 
rivals with their grand spectacles, 88402 100 9). 

popular hymns, bands of musical in- . . , . . . . . . 

struments, and then their accom- bave ’ e h some kind of distinction, 
panying fairs, refreshment stalls, and T hey tend 5 d l .° 8 °. l ° the sorcererfor 
hostels for overnight accompioda- Jpwer needs: to gain the bed of their 
lion, A festival had a lot more In it beloved, to pick the winner In . the 
than religion. But religion was al- jnorse-race'at the hlppodrome, pr to 
ways Rn ingredient, even in athletic wreak btjtog vengeance on a hated 
contests ana public games. Temples f ne . m y: Nevertheless, the magical 
had libraries and might have priests texts ^ bo, Y tbs distmctton notto. be 
ready to engage m conversation v f ry clearly earned through. The loc- 
aboul the gods, especially equipped to a l clairvoyants and magicians would 
suggest allegorical interpretatloiis offer spells to ensure henlth or fert.l- 
when the myths had come to seem lty ° r suc f^', Thjty' did 

childish or otherwise bizarre. Ah in- not - eave ddo °f •belt, trade to 
dividual devotee of a particular god a V§u, S i. and morfl 

dr goddess would take his devotion P ub Hc shrines, 
with him on his travels, and in that A thorny historical problem for 
sense could be thought to be a kind the historian of the empire is to 
of missionary for his favourite cult, discover whether or not, as the 
Oracles and shrines of healing, espeo- period advances, there. Is hard evi- 
ialiy of the god Asctepius, set up dence for an increase in made and 
inscriptions to place on record the astrology, and a relative decline In 
god's beneficences, and naturally philosophy. The fearful crisis of the 
these inscriptions contain an element empire in the middle of the third 
of propaganda. But these 1 monu- century, following a major trade re- 
m^nts were not intended to persuade cession already attested by Te rt un- 
people to abandon their past ways lian, would no doubt be a sufficient 
and to adopt a future way of life Jn explanation of this phenomenon if it 
obedience to the god’s direction and occurred. MacMullen records the 
care. The wild and unedifying “Impression” that It did occur, and 
emperor Elag&balus stands quite -most scholars .would be inclined to 
apart in his avowed desire to bring a agree. But Cicero mentions a speech 
change to the. cuitjc devotions of whose Jack of effect was believed to 
others. No pagan cult normally had a be. caused by resort to sorcery, so 
“mission" m anything resembling a that one cannot safely say the old. 
Christian sense. The initiative lay republic did pot have such things, 
with the unconverted, a feature Nevertheless,, there is the strange, 
which is always perhaps one mark of world of Gnosticism, in which majpc 
“folk-religion” . or something very like it piayed 

Where ^ cad, cult . matter of 
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a uozen omerent temples, me loose 
amalaam of races in tne empire pro- 
duced a similar amalgam of cults. 

The second problem facing the 
historian is the sheer bulk of the 
information. Apart from some of the 
writers on mathematics, virtually all 
Greek and Roman literature has 
matter bearing on religion, which 
permeated every level ot culture in 
ancient society. Religion was simply 


New 
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Verso 


hard but gives them a good night's 
sleep, in this world man, bv nature 
essentially a social animal, "has be- 
come a violently antisocial creature. 
So Augustine sets against the pagan 
quest the Christian placing of the 
highest good in eternal life. 

MacMullen’s picture is much in 
line with this Augustinian assess- 
ment. He thinks personal immortal- 


cveryonc was then suffering from an 
anxiety neurosis which explains why 
so many were driven towards the 
rest for their soul promised by the 
Church. The many references to the 
great name of Franz Cumoni in the 
tightly packed appendage of notes 
are almost always ironic and critical 


line with this Augustinian assess- °* romanticizing tendency to 
ment. He thinks personal immortal- ^tribute interpretations which the 
ity a marginal or non-existent aspira- a n«ent evidence fails to uphold in 
lion among ancient pagans; at least the * easl degree. And the venerated 
that was not what they went to tem- name °f E. R. Dodds does not 
pies for. Even if the worshippers of, emerge undamaged. His remarkable 
say, Attis believed in the resurrec- Pagan end Christian in an Age 


■'“j - runs usiisYcu in me icsurrec- 7. . ^ »>■ njt 

lion of thqir god, symbol of the Anxiety is in effect treated as 

annual vegetation cycle, they did not ? nc more about Dodds's very 

suppose that participation in his wild interesting mind than about the 
and bloody rites would ensure some anc,ent world. There is much truth, 
sort of resurrection for themselves. m MacMullen’s judgments here. 

The initiations of the-, mystery reli- , The epilogue, brings us back to the 
ffons were mainly great spectacles In Christians who Were courteously seen ' 


suppose that participation in his wild 
ana bloody rites would ensure some 
sort of resurrection for themselves. 

The initiations of the-, mystery reli- 
gions were mainly great spectacles in __ 

which large numbers might take off at the beginning of tho story, In 
part; they were not, at Eleusis, what sense did ancient paganism die? 
esoteric riles for a tiny and rich filite. In some places it survived with 
At Samothrace no doubt the crowds tenacity for a long lime after Con- 
would be much smaller; the geo- stantine or even Theodosius I, but of 

{ raphy of the site would impose that. - the manner in which confidence in 
n Mithraism the initiate who under- the old gods became eroded Mac- 
went the blood-bath of the tawobo- Mullen speaks most cautiously. 
hum did not think he had thereby There is so much we do not know, 
gained eternal life. It is twice empha- What can be traced is the public 
sized in this book that the welt- process of erosion: the dlsendow- 
known inscription recording that the ment of temples; the frequent failure 
recipient of a taurobolium is “reborn to keep them in good repair so that 
for eternity" has been decisively wind and weather took care of them 
shown to be a forgery. in the end; the imperial legislation at 

One section of the book is devoted the end of ,J he fo « rth “W 
to the "dynamic" cults coming into P a BjJ n . , cu / t and , sacrifice. Much 
the empire from the East. It is on harder to trace with confidence is the 
the whole deflationary in tone. Isis’ movement of the fourth-century 
excursions to the provinces outside and beBrtl chaotic political 
Egypt are seen as an exotic cult a h d economic crisis of the middle of 
taking no deep root. Mithraism too, tbe century may well have done 
though widely diffused, is under- ra V b l!^ f l a r' 0 “,u f bel !f- f 

stood to be small beer in terms of its ££ de,lver the l ™ dl ' 

number of subscribers. Its little tl0na ! 8 °°^ °f earthly success. Con- 
underground chapels could never ^ne turned to Christianity be- 
have housed any substantial body of “““ jf 1 ! ***. lhex goods would 
devotees, and illusions about its “IT* ot Sl cr ^uree thanthe 

strength relative to other cults can supremedeUy whom the Christians 
easily stem from the mere fact that L^“ r 5 d ’ lk rhe J"* ol , 5 a 8 a # nis l " 1 
underground chapels, survive for an ^ ient . wor Id at. its 

'iSPMSS « ifttaJ-.'ttTgaas 

Eastern mystery cults can be lumped succeeaeQ * 
together as a unified whole, and then Ramsey MacMullen has, in short, 
treated as offering a refuge for the written a distinguished book with 
despairing. Nor does he wish anyone-- much exact observation. It is not a 
i to Indulge In vast aenerallzaliops work of ; light reading, but an lndis- 
about the second and third centuries penspble mine of erudition oft a 
ad, and to speak. ; as if virtually' grand theme.*' 
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putting Apollo behind one. All calls ledure-room at Rome _ , . ... 
could gain an easy toleration. Includ- In'the Ciiy of God Augustine sees; 
ing a wide area of mutual' disagree^ the pagan ideal as a quest for happi- 
ment (though it would-be inoorrect ness and security in this lire ^ quest 
to suggest that there, was much in fye which he judges., doomed from the 
way of- debate): There was always a start, since it ftita to take account of 
crucial provisb,: which the Christians the human condition. Pagans think 
were to find awkward, namely that the good consists in health and com- 
every cult had t^be seeh to je the fort of body 
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A. E. HARVEY: 

Jmus and the Constraints of History 
The Hampton Lectures, 1980 

184pp. Duckworth. £7,50. 

0 7156 1591 7 

* n this subtle and complex book 
A. E. Harvey tries to establish, by a 
rigorous examination of the most 
format dements that exact schol- 
atsntp allows to be historical in the 
the Gospel tradition, what was the 
role that Jesus sought to fulfil within 
what the author calls the constraints 
of history. He largely accepts the 
negative approach of modern form- 
criUcism which holds that the narra- 
tive of the Gospels is the product of 
so extensive a refashioning of the 
actions and sayings of Jesus, made in 
otderto fit the doctrines of the early 
church, that the original version is 
virtually unknowable. Against this he | 
argues that there is a minimal hard 
core of formal fncts about the life of ; 
Jesus that illuminate his position , 
when related to the limited number 
or options for religious action open 
to an orthodox Jew, such as Jesus 
claimed to be, at that time in 
Judaea. He could only act in a ccr- i 
lain number of ways: which did he , 
choose, and what does his choice ‘ 
imply" j 

. The examination starts from the 1 
Irifli before the Prefect of Judaea, n 
because this is a fact established by a 
independent evidence, and because h 
the structure of the trial is hisloricnl- 
7 correct in terms of Roman prace- 
° ur F; 75? punishment of crucifixion ?' 
itself indicates that Jesus was sent- 1,1 
enced for some form of resistance to 
the Roman government. This fits the (* 
charge common to all Gospels that 
he set himself up as king". But the b » 
fits nothing in the known acti- 8* 
vines of Jesus (bar certain modern fn 
^culatians). A Jink has to be found ,n 
with the proceedings before the High P° 
Priest, where he is represented ns P® 
claiming * to be ihe Christ and the P u 
son of God". But this is far too P al 
tendentious to hi taken as a record a PI 
of what was there said. So, stymied Jin ' 
the miquiry turins to the 
Jhanding over rf of Christ ■ by the th « 
■ Clergy, to : the Roman, governor, which. f P l 

has an exact hKtorlcal parallel in an de) 
incident in Josephus.. Thfs Indicates 855 
that Jesus was indeed charged with Wr 

»i.h 0 E£ V™* the Ju3aic law mu 
with which a Jewish court could not ,he 

n.M ’^ cau , se - , 1,ke all other local ■ 

SJfcj A n ^ Roman empire, it the 

Sf d T^ e p0 i wer ? f ra P HBl punish- ok 
"J® 1 * 1 - The only authentic clue to the C01 
offence » ;then found in the variant fo * 
statement of Luke that Jesus before P h 2 
Pilate Was charged, -with- Claiming to : 
be an njip/rtfeOlng. ;The predicate, onl 
irrelevant to the Roman court, was - tex 
2 n uf A 0 ft? objections of the cfcr- <° 

IV. lit • . .. uil 


interprets it as an accepted and 
effective device of revolutionary 
movements of the most diverse types 
m our own times. The demand for 
extreme changes, material or spir- 
itual, at the very boundaries of the 
possible, when set within a restricted 
timetable, generates the commitment 
th3l enables them to be realized. He 
cites orthodox Marxist analyses of 
the analogy between the demands of 
Christ and those of communism, and 
makes much of a comparison with 
the movement for nuclear disarma- 
ment. Doomsday must be soon, but 
J 1 . 01 100 soon, to be an effective 
threat. “Today" or “next century” 
paralyses or relaxes effort. Analogies 
are not proof, but the point is the 
effectiveness of Ihe eschatological 
racior, and its derivation from the 
prophetic tradition, illuminating how 

In0 nmnn^tin rnr\ti J: * : _ _ . j 


the prophetic roots conditioned the 
teach ng of Jesus. But one mav ob- 
ject rii.il [the cschnfiiJogy might Ionic 
from the Gospellers themselves 
writing when the young church re- 
mained strongly “adventist". This is 
p « a J.« an analysis of the “Mes- 
siah concept. Judaism before the 
destruction of Jerusalem in ad 70 
was marked by a strong expectation 
of a new order, to be ushered in by 
an intermediary spokesman, “he who 
comcth , who has none of the char- 
acteristics of the triumphal Messiah 
elaborated by later rabbinical 
leaching. Earlier the whole emphasis 
was on the kingdom. anti not the 
king. Hence the language of the New 
Testament about the coming of the 
new order is appropriate to the times 
of Jesus, anti free from traces of 
later composition. 


1 in the language of certain Isaiah 
' texts from which the QumrAn 
■ teaching extracted a similar meaning, 
the messenger, herald and suffering 
servant of tne Lord, appointed to be 
the “anointed^ one” to announce the 
kingdom. ft is argued, contrary to 
Ihe consensus of scholars, that he 
was on rare occasions given this title 
in his lifetime, and that it was in this 
sense that he was fully recognized by 
his disciples after his death. This 
alone was what such a one as Jesus 
would claim at such u time in the 
spiritual air of Judaea. The case for 
early recognition is tenuous on 
grounds of form-criticism. But the 
argument makes better sense in the 
second phase than the supposition 
that the notion of a triumphal Mes- 
siah was suddenly reconciled with 
that of a “suffering servant”. Much 
depends on the suotle management 
of a small group of IsaiHh texts, but 
ihe case is strengthened by (he full 
citation of the central text in 
Matthew. 

The hardest riddle concerns the title 
“son of God”. It is discussed In the 
context of the Judaic monotheism i 
that allowed no man to be called i 
divine m any real sense, and of the . 

lllflQIn f.ll k 


that Jesus was accused of blasphemy 
(a kind of high treason against the 
divine majesty) because he claimed a 
divine function to which he was not 
entitled, something beyond the role 
of “the Christos”, and indicated by 
the term "son of God”. So, some- 
how, the term must have been 
uttered. So too with the admission of 
Peter when questioned by Jesus ab- 
out his identity. Faced by a preacher 
of the new order who claimed to be 
the messenger of the new kingdom 
foretold by Isaiah, and who marked 
out his singular character by a pat- 
tern of prophetic actions and escha- 
tological miracles, it is not so unlike- 
ly that Peter, however obtuse, 
should conclude in a flash of illu- 
mination that “you are the Christ". 
One suspects that there are large 


tracts of the Gospels, not only j„ i h . 
Sermon, as Harvey hints and E 
inimitable parables, that were 
intractable to be seriously 
by the editorial 

moulding of which ■?' 

make so much. The folure 
Testament scholarship may weiM,! 
m this direction. Bui Wundt £ 
severe limitations A. E. Harvev l! 
ab!e to conclude that there ^ 

“XITtLT " ot 311 ** 

Finally the publishers mus , ^ 
congratulated on issuing this difficult 
but fascinating book at an unusuaNy 
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Gnostic gnovelties 


By Humphrey Carpenter 


If eschatology is shocking, miracles 
i are worse. The Author, always, more 
. intent on explanation than credibil- 
, ity. does not explain them away 
i (‘hough the majority were medical 
F“*^i attributable to faith-healing), 

5**2" S?* tfiey have an intelli- 
gible role. The accounts are remote 

from ordinary thaumatology, related 
m minjmal terms, without hocus- 
pocus. The cures are done not for 
personal credit, since Jesus avoids 
publicity, nor primarily out of com- 
passion, since he tries to avoid 
appeals for aid The healing miracles 
•Unk with a major text of Isaiah con- 
cerning the new kingdom, cited in 
the Gospels, in which the healing of 
four types of natural deficiency.-, the 
deaf, dumb, blind and lamb - is 
associated with the coming of the 
kingdom. These four "are predomi- 
nant among the miraculous cures of 

( S JspeTs - u So . the m «™cles link 
. wth the prophetic role of Jesus as 
the symbol of the coining of the new 
order. One might object that the 
connection- with the Isaiah (ext is 
fortuitous, these being the major 
physical misfortunes of any' primitive 
country in (he Near East. But this is 


Judaic concent of fathers and sons, 
the essential elements of this were 
obedience, discipline and instruction. 
A son owes all his knowledge of 
skills and ideas to his father? and 
when he acts rs the agent of his 
father in his father's business he 
commands the respect and obedience 
due to a father from others. So the 
notion of a “messenger" can be link- 
ed to that of a “son". The term as 
used in the New Testament is new. 
Though applied to Jesus freely after 
his death t is given to him in his 
lifetime only by Spiritual or demonic 
voices (when form-criticism has re- 


DESMOND STEWART: 
The Foreigner 


seif by implication in the intimate 
and un-Judaic language and rela- 
tionship that he assumed in prayer 
towards God as “father", and In two 
other texts deemed to be authentic 
under the rules of criticism, in which 
the identification is again implied, 
pat was as far as he could go - or 
ft®. f 1 **? 1 ** accept - in a purely 
Judaic environment. The argument is 
somewhat tenuous, but if correct it 
means that the novelty of this lan- 
^ a n g . c °P c T ned way for the indict- 
ment off Jesus for blasphemy at the 
examination before tlw Higjfi Priest 


*7 iv. .! « wj®wuuiw us me cler- 
gy. Jts significance emetgqs gradually 
■ . fo ' h® re^t of .this book. ; . 

' irisj Jf. 1; * ' and uncon- 

ihe .New 

«S?S? nl . as n- teacher. But of what 
sort? His closest affinities are seen to 
,be with the Pharisees. Yet ho is 
at variance with them and 
Interpreta- 

H ? ark . s from their Schol- 
asticism to the biblical rules them- 
selves, and on that basis issues direct 
‘ BBSS f l r amoved from the 

i b J l I,ou 8 h no * in «>n- . 

Sermon. an the 
Thus ’ 

P.ddV cutting -ao'rdss 

times, arid On occasion fiodtlng tradi- 
ng . ' Certain paradoxical' 

® nd shocking sayings, of Jesus 


Country intheNe^ 

IVWP of Isaiah 
■ texts that are next shovyn to be basic 

‘?hfch”1" ISWndiafi of lho rale df 


abriI^ tll ^ ! ? lQn movcs . to two linked 
actions .of Jesus on his arrival at 
Jerusalem that are the centre of co^- 
Iroversy. The store of the triumpha! 
hUS? ° n i a ^re^'i selected colt P has 
fe^ eCted flS fic,lon ' whllo its 
SK2S5 seq “S I . ,he cleansing of 

radJrs E^ ?^ dnet of tht hor * of 
S5S „ s wen accepted oijly too 
literally. Harvey interprets both at 
interrelated demonstrations in the 
prophetm style of the authority of 
W The detailed account of the 
S d X 0 fc“i f >. fQr which there is 


“ ~ f -jr y- — mo muici- 

ment of;Jesus for blasphemy at the 
examination before th/ Higjfi Priest 
The investigation thus returns to its 
starting-point. 

This distinguished study is con- 
^™L d ^h explanations rather than 
proofs. From a Christian viewpoint 

*5?%* to s U gfiest t0 ° much, 
or too little, producing a Jewish 
Jesus who goes to the limit of what 
was pormis^ble without quite break- 
til® ^ mould. But this is-implidt in 

tom.!™ be i[ ?t £ ly Hmi f ed method of 
inqu'ry, which set aside the bulk of 

' ? peI evidend5 - Hence the 

Judaic element were bound to sur- 
vive. aione within the sieve of a 
crl deism based on the prin- 

earit Srif f V ^ rylh n8 reminiscent of 
ris . t0l0 r^' was excluded as 
In ffr?u Ct of ~ We r Interpretation: 
K fl \ ct , Harvey was unable to limit 

finrtiSlf f0 purely formBl flle ments, 
bJ thf t® interpret (hem 

tliat f New Testament toxts 

inai even tne severcct 


. the Foreigner 

e A Search for the First-Century Jesus 

i. 181pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
f 0 241 10686 9 

i — 

s 

5 Books about that elusive figure “the 
5 historical Jesus” may be broadly 
, divided into the orthodox and the 

■ lunatic fringe, the latter being 

s h5.Tr , !i riZ ^ by ? ild asse rtions and 
. brutal handling of the evidence. Its 
r Practitioners are less likely to be un- 

■ believers than adherents to some 
: unorthodox faith or philosophy 

anxious to rewrite the early history of 
* ^nristianity so that it conforms with 
tneir personal spiritual systems. By 
the sort of means that they adopt, 
the founder of Christianity can be 
proved to have been married to 
Mary Magdalene, to have worship- 
ped a magic mushroom, or what you 

Will. 

Desmond Stewart's The Foreigner 
is certainly related to this school of 
New Testament “investigation” but 
,“» at Jeast in Its early chapters, faintly 
more plausible and certainly much 
more readable than most other ex- 
amples of the genre. Mr Stewart 
whose last book this is (he died just 
Sininr 85 c °mp lete d). was no mean 

Jw£ *u nd wrote wth urba ne 
charm. He was an expert on the 

secular histore of the Middle East, a 
biographer (of Herzl and T. E 

cJhUK 06 ) a ? d a novelist. Albert 
Schweitzer observed. long ago that 

^ no ^torical task which so 
reveals a man’s true self as the writ- 
Ia 8 of a Life of Jesus"; and so we 
should not be surprised to find in , 
bo £ k a Jesus who roams 
the Middle East, has strong resem- 1 
bjances to T. E. Lawrence (arid, one v 
PJf* • a X| l _«* times to D. H.) and tl 
cal K no\re| k0 a . characte r in a hlstori- a 


Stewart implies, was God. Hence ii 
came about, we are told, that Jesus 
was born not far from Old Cairo 
and spent his boyhood in Alexan- 
dria. The story of the Magi guided 
by a star is explained bv Ihe rfiaros 
the great beacon which marked Alex- 
andria s harbour. 

Mr Stewart gels the greater 
part of Jesus s life out of the way 
very briskly ignoring more than 
nine-tenths of the Gospel narratives, 
so that he can clear the ground for 
mam scene. In passing, we are 
told that Jesus’s own second name 
was probably “Christos", (he Greek 
for gentle", and that “Christos" was 
an adaptation of it; Mr Stewart also 
hints that the original of the Prodigal 
Son was Jesus himself, who may 
nave had a misspent youth. Bui 
these are just preliminare flourishes 
before the big drama. This is set at 
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Bethany, and concerns the raising of 
Lazarus. Stewart accepts John’s Gos- 
pel as his principal guide, assuming 
d is indeed the work of the 
disciple whom Jesus loved”, and 
like John he puts the Lazarus mira- 
cle at the centre of his story. As he 
describes the disciples’ journey to 
Bethlehem, he abandons the bre- 
tence that he is writing anything 
other than a work of fiction, and 
launches into prose of a shade of 
purple reminiscent of Auden's The 
Orators-. 

Summer is a lime for flight. Into 
cellars. Into arbours. Into closed 
rooms.. Into carts that lurch up 
tracks to hillside perches, to vif- 

lappc hiH hi, nap „_.I .U_.I I*,. 


fott point Of which Mr 
10 convince us is that 


r wuyiucc us is Inal 

Jesus was not bom anywhere . in 
toat^hJ’ « Ut ,n ? gy P t ' He declares 


S! syi ™ oofiaviour In 

jjjf pri>phefic 'tradition, iHence he 

' Gribov Sr 

hSS’Jr^L f i! wa * s Within (he 
bopnds^fbasic Judaism.But unlike 
, ■. the jfcfpjTTlers of (fie newly disco-*' 

; Si? p M n ,^to e n? S h/dld hSt 
|5 ?U S?- 3 pr? commune ■ 
inat Squid affect only; a minority: 


I ' awoutit .Of. the/ procession; echoed a 
! ' 1 ■■ i Wilton rather thafl 

rj jater Mesaiante terminology. The entiy 
;; a P*l8«ro mounted instead -of on 

I foot Is itself shocking, and toeant' to • 
1 to° the ejection of 

l . ft 6 fro . m .too great Tortcourt : 
: toe, TempleJ ThS' was no t i 

SS^m CQ j! ^ i 'l ty Jesos and hjV 

sfoall , band In foce of the TerhplC . 
f^rd and the adjacency of the 

PWnficatiPn of 
1 . th0 Temple, and as a Symbolic action 
s “" 6 ;p to toat of? for example, 
Jeremiah, carrying a yoke oh his 
riioulders to typify submission to the 


P Verest 8ch olars admit 
“f? 100111 ® of a genuine 
historical tradition. But he videns 

rsttsasalS 


mftfaT* 0U 1 *° m toe m«s n of 
mve PH° n a hbut the birth 
an „, mfaacy of. Jesus because it is 

wi. any ,? ne Wou,d have in- 
vented it (he dismisses in a few 

words the notion that it is a midrash 

or homiletic meditation on certain 








. be.fittittoS.:. can tiardly 

■' n^ S ^i!i^! h , or ,nodl ^ ‘he system 
. .fopnrpnlicism ; that , he 6fherwi» 

J^t P h 5 0 iX ce . p ?' ^ deletldn of 
X^toitient texts admitting the 
claim, that Jesus was “the Christ and 

S&ftfl-. 0 ? W": At toe eTamina- 

' quWtionKit [b'hfm^e^whlqh 

Ve(» tf- ( understand the^ne- , 
' ^ght, Harvey's final 


never fc 
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DimuuiE aaiiu 

s meets sea, flesh meets fiesn be- 

it . neath lucent water. At night the 

re mounting to roofs, under stars; 
in . 5. tomescent, the brain deman* 

15 J" 18 -. 

n- After this, one has grave fears about 
io what Mr Stewart is going to make 
d tne disciples get up to at Bethany, 
j_ and it is a relief to find that the 
supposed miracle was simply a 
f r death-simulation ritual arranged in 
secret between Jesus and Lazarus - 
who is in fact none other than the 
s beloved disciple himself, under 

0 aa °toer name - so as to experiment 
f with various forms of higher "know- 
k led 8l"i involving such cheery phrases 
s as Risen is the new Osirtsr 

_ New Testament professionals- will 
f Py now have realized that Mr 

1 Stewart is hunting a very olid fox in- 
i deed. Hig Is that favourite Of. the 

early heretics, a gnostic Jesus who 
f utters a few general truths to his 
! public autjience and then 1 shares 
. secret knowledge with his disciples. 

, Quito what this secret knowledge Is, 
i Mr Stewart seems to be hard put ip 
soy; it appears to Involve sun- 
worship, and there are hihts of erotic 
initiation-rites (hence the young mao 
naked under tne linen cloth In Gefh- 
semano), but the rest is left to our 
imagination. . 

Oddly, Mr Stewart does, not pro- 
duce any strange theories about the 
Resurrection. He seems to be just 
. getting up steam to tell us that Jesus 
;dlp -not really die bul. practised a 
- death-simulation 1 'akin to . ;, tHat‘ of- • 
:LMarus-John, wben he. changes tack,- 
;and proposes imass - auto-suggestion 
.to. explain the. post-Resurredlon 
appearances. One must confess that, 
after all the fire that has gone be- 
fore, this is disappointingly sane. 


diplomacy 


Keeping an eye on the shoreline 
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By Kenneth Ingham 

JOHN BEYNON 

Proconsul and Paramountcy in South 
Africa 

393pp. Pietermaritzburg; University 
of Natal Pr ess. £10.15. 

John Bcynon has followed a well- 
worn, almost weary line of inquiry 
into imperial history with such a re- 

, Unniritiira aua (hot lio linr 


Union. Proconsul and Paramountcy 
is an important book, carefully re- 
searched and written with sincere re- 
gard for the evidence. 

The starting point of the argument 
is the assertion that Britain's “fixed 
determination was to keep the 
shoreline of South Africa within the 
pate of British influence for strategic 
reasons”. Though successive govern- 
ments might be clear about that 
objective they were less certain ab- 
out the means of achieving it. The 
task of insisting upon British para- 
mountcy at the Cape was not diffi- 
cult so far as rival claims from other 
European- powers were concerned. 
The problem lay in dealing with the 
intermittent but none the less power- 
ful pressure exerted upon the eastern 
frontier of the British settlement by 
thousands of Bantu pastoralists who 
disputed the same land which 
attracted white colonists. The colon- 
ists themselves could not be trusted 
to handle the problem, not so much 
because they were few in number 
as because their ambitions tended 
to provoke conflict with the blacks 
rather than suppress it. The obvious 
person to keep an eye on events on 
Britain’s behalf was the Governor of 
Cape Colony, who was appointed by 
the British government. He could 
not be allowed to do the work in his 
capacity as governor, however, be- 
cause Britain had no desire to take 
upon itself responsibility for admini- 
stering an ill-defined amalgam of 
turbulent tribes. But he might fulfil 
the role In another capacity, and it 
u^u r> ere to*. 1 toe origins of the 
High Commission were to be found, 
rae High Commission is the theme 
of this book, and its role for nearly a- 
century . of maintaining British paia- 


mountcy, the by-product of the need 
for security. 

. Professor Bcynon underlines the 
irony which lay behind, this role 
when he points out that, because the 
High Commission was deemed by 
the Colonial Office to be merely 
ancillary to the governorship, it was 
created by sign manual ana warrant 
rather than under great seal. This 
purely incidental decision gave the 
office-holder a far greater degree of 
latitude in the methods he was able 
to use than would have been the 
case had his appointment been of a 
more formal character. Given the 
undoubted talents of successive high 
commissioners it is not surprising 
that a remarkable range of ingenious 
themes and tactics was brought into 
play, sometimes to the annoyance of 
the colonists, sometimes to the acute 
embarrassment of the imperial gov- 
ernment. The former group had no 
means of redress, the latter had the 

C ower to recall its nominee - as 
appened even to such popular fi- 
gures as Sir Harry Smith, Sir Barrie 
Frere and Sir Hercules Robinson - 
but rarely managed it before he had 
committed the government so far 
that a reversal of policy was difficult. 
Thus the nature of British relations 
with a whole series of African peo- 
ples,’ the Xhosa, Zulu, Sotho, Tswa- 
na, Pedi, Swazi and many others 
was, in the course of less than a 
hundred years, determined primarily 
by the views of different high com- 
missioners as to how security for 
British paramountcy could best be 
achieved. British governments, no 
less genuinely concerned for the 
well-being of African peoples 
because they did not endlessly 
affirm their concern, found them- 
selves committed to expedients 
which they might wish either to 
embrace wholeheartedly or to con- 
demn utterly, simply because their 
man on the spot concluded that these 
were the best means of fulfilling the 
objective given to him. 

"Safety", "security": that was the 
underlying dynamic of imperial 
thinking, as Beynon consistently dem- 
onstrates. Sir George Grey 1 in the 
1850s "certainly saw advantages in 
the economic incorporation of the 
Xhosa, but his thoughts were essen- 
tially geared to the immediate prob- 
lem of security that his superiors 


expected him to solve". The high 
commissioner had been specially 
selected by the government because 
he was thought to possess the talents 
required to ao the joh. He was. loo, 
their chief source of information 
about what was going on in South 
Africa. It was difficult to avoid 
accepting his advice. Little wonder 
that the Earl of Kimberley, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on learning of Sir Henry Barkly's 
proposal that Britain should annex the 
recently discovered diamond-mines 
wuh their decidedly unruly operators, 
resignedly confided in Gladstone that 
lie felt sure “that there is no safe course 
but that which Barkly commends”. 

When the Boers trekked into the 
interior the problem of security was 
extended from the eastern frontier in 
a wide, northward-sweeping arc 
along which Sir Harry Smith first 
sought to extend British surveillance. 
His policy was then reversed In the 
hope thaL the maintenance of secur- 
ity might be left to the Boers them- 
selves and the imperial authority be 
thus relieved of that responsibility. 
The cavalier attitude of the Boers 
towards territorial claims quickly dis- 

E elled that hope and Carnarvon, on 
ecoming colonial secretary, based 
his plans for security against the 
black menace on the federation of 
the white-ruled states. He too had 
his hopes dashed by Frere’s dis- 
astrous involvement with the Zulus 
and by Wolseley’s misjudgment of 
the situation in the Transvaal. Both 



Setting sail from London for Ike East: ' an lUmmtion from Peter 
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men had been specially singled out 
to achieve imperial objectives but 
their actions entirely changed the 
pattern of relationships in South 

A T7 .u- ■ 


Africa. From this point the Boers 
ceased to be simply a security risk 
and were deemea to have become 
themselves a threat to the security of 
British strategic interests. 

It was Cecil Rhodes who pressed 
that view ■ on the imperial govern- 
ment in collaboration with Sir Her- 
cules Robinson. To envisage Rhodes 
as "a sort of high commissioner” as 
Beynon. does is an intriguing concejt 
and one which gets elosbr io the "true 
Rhodes than any “capitalist” or “col- 
onial politican” tag could do. It was, 
of course, the dominant rale which 
the Transvaal was able to assume in 
South African affairs after the dis- 


covery of gold which gave substance 
to Rhodes's claim. The career of Sir 
Alfred Milner and Ills relations with 
the Transvaal may then be seen as 
the culmination of Bcynon ’s argu- 
ment. Sent like his predecessors to 
assert British paramountcy, but with 
the Boers rather than the Bantu as 
the chief antagonists, Milner had the 
unique advantage of being supported 
by a colonial secretary, Joseph 
Chamberlain, who did not flinch be- 
fore the consequences of an aggress- 
ive policy. Just as Robinson had 
allied himself with Rhodes to make 
use- of the financial support which 
that alliance might provide, Milner 
was not averse from linking with 
financiers like Wemher and Beit. 
But Milner was not their tool. British 
paramountcy was his aim and the 
Transvaal Government stood in the 
way of it. Therefore it must be over- 
thrown. Chamberlain's particular 
contribution was to convince the 
cabinet and the British public that 
Milner was right. 

'While diminishing without -Wholly 
deleting, the .rale of capitalism, 
Beynon* also dhnffewgtS (tte wew^fhaf 
South African history was moulded 
mainly by local collaboration and 
metropolitan ministerial support. To 
adopt such a line, he argues - power- 
fully If with some lack of originality 


in his choice of simile - would be 
like playing Hamlet without the 
prince. The latter role he reserves 
for the high commissioner. The Un- 
ion, however, brought the heyday of 
the high commissioner to an end and 
reversed most of his achievements. 
Even before then Selbome, though 
attempting to act as the loyal follow- 
er of Milner, had already been res- 
trained by a Liberal government 
intent upon making effective the policy 
of withdrawal halfheartedly espoused 
by Gladstone in the 1880s. 

There are available a number of. 
biographies, memoirs and collections 
of correspondence of South African 
high commissioners - among them 
the recent biographies by A. L. 
Harington of Sir Harry Smith and by 
Kenneth O. Hall of Sir Hercules 
Robinson. The importance of Profes- 
sor Beynon's book is that it covers a 
wide sweep of history in a manner 
which makes possible both contrast 
and comparison between the con- 
tributions of different high commis- 
sioners, and n 

Natal University Press produced a 
superb volume of military sketches 
by John North Crealock under the 
title The Road to Ulundl. It has now 
added another credit to its list. 


Looking at the defence of India 
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EDWARD INGRAM: T jfn 

Commitment to Empire: Prophecies D° 
of Che Great Game in Asia 1797-1800 he 
431pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford P_ a . 
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East. The range ol primary sources 
consulted is immense and he has 
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• 21 s , ^ is toe second volume of 
wnat !s. clearly a major undertaking: 
« sustained exploration of the effect 
E P 0S ““ J °n- of an Indian empire 

? n iJ Jn i ,sh foreign policy in the 
Thi " a ^ toe nineteenth century. 
fE fk 8se - that Edward Ingram makes 
jor the importance of hd subject is 
P 0 ™? 85 ^- There has' been a 
o°r=§u fadll l° n in British hisiorio- 
Staphy that India should be kept in a 
“Sf"! of Us own, clearly 
rated from the history of Britain 
ana eyen sometimes from the history 
•• JJ? e - rest °f toe British Empire. 
nin.? nan i workln B on the end of the 
h«ui I L eiUh or ear fy twentieth century 
wfui ^ ? n engaged for Some time in 
these compartments down, 

• n S!’, k a toough Professor Ingram is 
.J^ i v ne _ on! y demolition contractor at 
tnr!, .u r toe earlier nineteenth cen- 
'22- ■■ i ■ remain torgely intact. With 

ome justice he is able to point out 

vision na 7 0 ^ .European was the 

■ histoid ap plants of diplomatic 

tny of- an earlier generation. 

■ ^toJect Is eminently Worth 

• itok hook confirms, the evi- 

nih?nf- if P f ?decessor , : THe Begin- 

•*.' '$Sk ?{ dredl Game In Asia 


mastered much highly specialized 
secondary material. From a deep 
.knowledge of the history of interna- 
tional relations over several centuries 
he can draw many stimulating com- 
parisons and put his subject into very 
long perspective. Finally, he wrlte^ 
with vigour and panache and is 
somewhat given to what the English- 
men he writes about would nave 
called quizzing; he. teases his readers. 
Whether this last is An unalloyed 
Virtue' is something about which riot 
all of them will agree. This one 
sometimes felt like an elderly spaniel 
being repeatedly importuned to play 
by an extremely nimble fox-terrier. 

A prime example of Ingram's taste 
for quizzing comes in the preface. 
There the author suavely assures the 
reader that what he will be given are 
simple ‘'stories of men who lived and 
died". “Events merely matter more 
than the reasons for them. . . . 
Analysis is not explanation: the man- 
ia for analysis, may destroy the his- 
tory book as i( is destroying the 
novel." Let the reader, not te de- 
ceived, by this piece of persiflage. 
This book .and, it would seem, the 
whole series of which it. is part are 


will not be explored merely, by re- 
counting stpries; they will be fitted 
into .a tightly constructed analytic 


olH p *«rnea, not only in the i 
foL^u? sticl8m of, European dip- - 
toe history of j 
, Uidia. and especially of the’ Middle -i 

v.''' 


framework. ; As detailed sections of it 
are 'revealed,:, the outline . of the 
framewprk bfecomes more and more 
visible. . '• ; i:’ -'i 

. - It seems to 1 be something like thu! 
In the late eighteenlh century Brit- 
ain's position : in-' tbe world under- 
went a. .radical change, for two 
reasons. In the first platter foe 
, ance 1 of power In: Europe', ceased to 


depend .primarily on relations be- 
tween states bordering the -Atlantic 
and came to depend on relations 
between the great land powers from 
■the Rhine . to the Urals. Secondly. 
Britain herself became a continental 
military. power, although In-Asia not 
in Europe. From now on Britain was 
a. state ’'whose future would depend 
upon control of India”. As Ingram 
put It in his first book, “Great Britr 
aln as a great power was Britain- and 
British India”. The consequences of 
these jeismic shifts were that Brit- 
ain’s interests could now no longer 
be adequately protected by her tradi- 
tional reliance on sea-power with 
limited forays on to the. continent 
of Europe. Given the scale of land’ 
forces that her rulers were prepared 
to accept and pay for, . it. Britain 
wished to make a decisive interven- 
tion in world gffaire,' she would |u!ti- 
mately have to choose; , w|duld^she 
cprnmtt.heK, ai^y-tquEvro^;6r To. = 
India? In nonpal ttaes British pollcy- 
makers tried to. avoid so painful a 
choice and to muddle through by 
deploying sea-power, however .lim- 
ited its effect. On occasions choice 
could not be. avoided. Events be-' 
tween' 1798' and 1800 fed to such tip 
occasion,,' and the. choice then ;'was 
for India and against Europe. ' .:. 

. ■ This episode may or may not have 
had. the long-term significance ryvlth 
which tagram seems to -invest it. but 
his overall theme remains a sofljJ«l-. 
ling one. Naval warfare and limited 
expeditionary forces were indeed 
ceasing to be realistic alternatives. 
The defence of India was a mjuch, 
inorp -complex -business than , (he; de- 
fence of the American or Caribbean 
colonies. In 1798’the French ihvq'ded 
'Egypt.. .The enemy to the} older 
empire thus, emerged for the' time 
being : as the enemy to the neW one; 
But tne danger .was different . The 


French had never been able to trans- 
port a large field army across L-the. 
Atlantic; they were now threatening 
India with one. Whatever happened 
at, Abouldr Bay, sea-power, as Ing- 
ram repeatedly stresses, could not 
eliminate that .threat. It and similar 
threats in the future must in part- be 
countered by the - organization In 
India of -a huge standing army,, not 
necessarily- to repel invaders directly 
but to cow any disaffection that the 
threat of invasion' might incite.. Such 
an army had borne into existence in 
the; 1760s, • but it ' was massively 
strengthened - during Wellesley’s 
administration after* 1798. Never-" 
theless, India could not be defended 
effectively in India itself; the epemy 
must be Kept at arm’s length. 

rtow this was to be . done is' the- 
leitfootive of the book. To achieve it 
.Britain must take acounl of : the Mid- • 

; die Eqfyi' wbfop ndflpngei bq. 
fegqrdpd dS pie ■'.neuti^l .oeferHber 
tweeri; Eufope . and India'. If the 
Trench were to be kept out of Pales- 
tine and Syria, and to bd evicted 
from Egypt, the active' cooperation 
of the Turks would be needed. More 
remote lines of . defence ■ must be 
considered,-' involving' Persia ; and 
Afghanistan. To deny " the 1 ' French 
passage through the Red . Sea . re- 
quired .assistance from . the. sharif of 
Mecca; But Ihe search, for- potential 
allies among the people* of the Mid- 
dle. East led straight into, i labyrinth •' 
of conflict 'rind contradictions , Dup-- 
dasY strategies for (he! defence of 
India and Wellesley's ■ grand * designs - 


against- France; in Asia her. role for 
Britain could be much mart equivo- 
cal; as she pressed, on Turkey:.and 
Persia, she,- not -France, might prove, 
to be the real threat to India. The 
Interests of Britain as. a European 
power. and Britain as An Asian power 
were not going to be easy to recon- 
cile.- ... ■ ... . ■" 

No doubt maned by compression 
and misunderstanding, this- brief ver- 
sion of. what Ingrain is afguing 
perhaps does enough to suggest that 


i .. . • .> 

: Vi- 


sion of. what Ingrain Is afguing 
perhaps does enough to suggest that 
broad and important themes are 
treated ■ illumlnatingly' and with 
authority. The exposition is complex 


and readers may find that' they are 
not much helped in coming to terms, 
with a difficult book- by most of- the 
squibs which 1 are thrown,- presumably 
to divert’ thepiii But , the - effort, of .. 
concentration. 1$ -very well -worth 
making: One: of tile book's, vjrtpfes ls 
font. It rpfces many, rertbw :quMtfon$ - 
fo: the . reader^ mind. Tlie otie that 
ho might most wish to see' resolved is 
tbe question of the value -that .con- 
temporaries put on India. How wide- 
ly was it believed that Britain’s fu- 
ture “would depend upon control of 
India"? If such a -view was generally 
held, why was this so?. Ingram him- 
self believes this to be true and has a. 
series of what sometimes look' to be 
rather .dubious assumptions to 1 sup-, 
port his belief. He is. less cledr.pn 
what ' contemporaries believed; Re- 
cently, ■ • ukJiY Strategies pf -British ■■ 
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for dominance fo, It3dia; jed p«£- tel : 
fop AfghaqSh foe other, ?tOi the Per- , 
slans. Most; pot febtous Of alJ, Jf-Bjit- 1 
riiii ‘ had ?lo&a ' dealings' ' with ;(the 
Turks ; pr,: the * . Persians,^ she wquld 
have t0 take Recount of their 'rela- 
tions with RuSsta,, In Europe Russia : 
Yas the great: ho jfe for witi^ons . 


British: foreign policy.^ This is. of : 
course a direct- challenge to foe con- 
cept, of, the d(ia! powor, r Britain, and 
British India, .which iiYt/me pentre 
of Ingram’s thesis. -The cfialleijge -cqn 
no doubt be met; pari of." his ijext 
instalment might perhaps- be .devoted- 
fo ; doing this. ;; ; 


'JlPPr- 
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‘ Panorama 


By Nigel Cross 


commentary 

s^CzecI^Iiterar^^Tnagazin^ ,— 

for monitoring violations 8 ^ ’ih^ He" pensions, '^nter^fr^^loans S free Norah “/££ I ri S ' Jessi H’ r r* U f fln 5 praise of life in the homeland « Thi 
agreement. ; ^ ttytt "fcM 


Recently a few privileged publishers. 

literary aeents writer^ oreanizntinne 1,1,1,11 ol ine union or r " ' *“**■ fjy manliness ana sen-censorship. A lioned bv namp a« u , k i ncn ‘ 

and journalists were sent unsolicited Vw lerS ' Ivfln i S rf ,a i 60 !’ ^ e " Although the rewards of officially lltera 7 cri,ic - g . Vostokavovd, draws Ivan Sk/la remarks with^nmh* 1 ^ 1 
cs of Panorama, a glossy new RS? jS a L r 2 ian ajld . Doi,4t §ajner approved authorship are high few alt y ll 9? t0 . tbe _ general trend to- “poetry is a song that summon? 0 ^' 
afy magazine. Published by the i.?™ ^fi^S^retary, donotseem to writers of European reputation have wards . historical fiction among Czech love of life” ® monsusto 

mi of Czech Writers, the Czech JjfiEjEilS °n p ^ aywr $ ht Havel or j°'"® d the wifen. The novelist, novelists. He asks “how can such an However hw «« 
rary Fund and the DILIA Liter- ? P , e l. 5“ d i f7or , do r ,h 7 Bohumil Hrabal, some of whose “plosion of interest m history be Czech m< i? ns ali official 

agency, Panorama aims to pro- JSE2If-«? Jv!X the . work of such works are still banned, is a notable explained? is « the result of the ™ rJlSSi! h.J u L npleasant - 
a showcase for the best contem- i^ p °, tal C ? ech a , s Mi,an e*®ep‘ton. But Czechoslovakia’s demands of , the time?" Yes. A few *™ h S°"f der this extract by Helena 


The editors of Panorama, National 
and Honored Artists Josef Rybak 
f78). Chairman of the Union of 
Czech Writers. Ivan Skfila (60). De- 
puty Chairman and Donfit Sainer 


W- ™=“ c ^ d , £SJSfS S' 

5EJSS iLiSrlfi S-!u= & 


W. v-ttm "liwn, MIC U^ecn nhilncnnhor 

Uteraty Fund and the DILIA Liter- fl' 


philosopher Benda. Nor do they 
appear to know the work of such 


ft Sajner .pprov^d au.ho^p are h^h ■ * r— Sd £ ™ g T., ™ 

it seem to writers of European reputation have wards historical fiction among Czech love of life" 801 ummons U5 10 
Havel or joined the Union. The novelist, novelists. He asks “how can such an ' 

do they Bohumil Hrabal, some of whose cx P losion of interest in history be r ,T n ’ . by no means ali official 
of such works are still banned, is a notable ® x P la med? Is it the result of the ^® cn hterature avoids unpleasant- 


demands of the time?" Yes. A few 2 e ; Consider tins extract by Helena 
Czech novels are set under the Nazi J mahelova * a much acclaimed writer 
occupation, most are set in a more . teen , a 8 e fi ir «s who eschews “rose 


occupation, most are set in a more , ie ® aa 8® B ,rls who eschew 
distant past and none mentions the ° ured s p ctac,es !’-. Dora 
Masarvk or Dnhent vparc An.-i it young CJzsch girl visitinE! Npu. 


?Cck years. And if 
Jvel is not set in the 
ury it is set in a 
iral Czechoslovakia 
wise old peasants, 


musts «nu wiin nririch^ 'j : , w, _ "numi iriHcis iiare uccn rareeo — r , M ,ni v.£cuiusiuvaKia 

photographs of medieval towns, calm 5 J? uS,™’ , tllen banned ll }}° ex,le - samizdat publication or ^ ,th . a . S as L of wise old peasants, 
hikes, mountain scenery and kindly, sa 01 loan of lhe,r works - silence. As a pseudonymous Czech tous J e -naired boys, ruddy-cheeked 
silver-haired authors. The choice for Czech writers of in Uldex on Censorship maidcns and carthorses. 

ist^nas^afafrma^nf ■ novc, ‘ f wi,e l SinM ,0 197(T m °[^ Iha " fivc hundred of all the is Jan kostehun "who* a" th?rty-n!ne 

Czech ^ iLw w^rniJ i V"" n . of when seventeen literary magazines I w,ter ? wh ? n *" 1 ® 1 red Iitcra - has won several literary prizes 3 . His 

^mate'nr ^ ere closcd down and ,ae publishing lur H e ?! nce j. 948 have been banned fiction deals with “topical social 

State aid h5!£7 »£ 3 °SSl5 ld h0U! 5 es were pur a Ed of unreliable and silenced in one way or another problems in ihe wine-growing south- 

of InhW r ° f h f. 0rder employees, the Umon of Czech Wri- V 1 4. nd **. goes without saying ern Moravian region*- where the 

works^nm^Su^ we .. cons r ,der tf e ters has had almost total control over that f Ere I s no way in which writer lives and works”. The “social 

hook production. All writers who potendal writers whose debut has Problems” turn out to be of the 


. — a**- cm. news “rose 
iloured spectacles". Dora is a 
iung Czech girl visiting New York: 

Jeflers jumped easily over the peo- 
ple lying on the ground, in the 
Umbo of drugs or alcohol . . He 
was neither surprised nor shocked 
but Dora and her father were 
shocked. 

“The sewer of a monstrous bis 

Mill" CpiKo. » 


rSnrt" a , deVel0pi, ^“ U " W ““ j^nthe unionare required tiTsign a 
tween nations . . . tha is why we annrovma the “fm^rnoi 


inc^ly ^Umed tL S vRUXS a P™ in £ tbe “ f ™t®™ a l assistance" 

Bzsmm 

s S-Srw? S 


CJiQOni ...p — aiiucRCU, 

more than fivc hundred of all the U Z ffi *3? £ SS£S Fa, her’ said. 3 m ° ,B1 ™ S bi * 

writers who entered Czech liters- has won several literarv arizes His “I never heard nf n nuth; n « 

have teen banned fiction deals with “topPcal social this in Moscow" said SSra 8 "IS 

and sdenced in one way or another problems in the wine-growing south- that’s a big city too isn’t it?" 

V| And *t goes without saying ern Moravian region*- where the “Moscow if Moscow!" Father steo- 

cSmm ssLS-smrjs 

of affjrLYd 'bo ^registered 1 " nove? *5S3 ^ ^ 

... the majority opt for a wait- old man and a small boy, apparently Pannrm»n Jc „ „ U i ^ 

and-see policy in the hope of some expresses “eternal bask: human PoC^f mma 3 L ava 8 . a ^ ' e fl ? m lke 

future better time, leaving only a truths through grandad’s viewed f “^ma publishing house, Hdlkova 

very few who are willing to publish deeds . . . his tolerance STkindlv fAri^- 2 • gUe tl, Fbr further in ' 

sycophantic work. undemanding ^ 


I, 12072 


sycophantic work. 


For further in- 


Turning inward 


8 ^ PaUl ° very ^^ZSttSSLIX By Stoddard Martin 4St*F7 

^ , ,- &y ,Mkti,dd saftsSirSS 

‘ asftiSSS 

Mai W^not* 1 * **** rups unl11 S^clnd WolS Smain jSf 5* t B ?W> BCtin « ablid «a I mal fib P f^Slh!d mid 

Rav B ihn^ r.[f.u i ^ Bn ®? cellen ^ Man look as ,° f n ' Flyin§ Du ^man. P 1 °l" ted ou J t ' t!le change theme of obsessive passion, it dc- 

Drobablv ihi ™!1 ay 2 l~ but , it is inside walls of^fm^nd" « John i Ier8enta wa J a spoiled yet attrac- ^ sni ^ ering and ‘easing ‘enorates at times into a ludicrous 

SEE® S important Pollock Berger onre described them John dv e teenager ^iven to dreaming who, 3 ° l “*■ »g«n ‘°nes of the d «play of one artistpcratic family’s 

yBars and ;offc , rs W ■ ascribed them. , n her obsessive passion for a perse- M2 of the most be autiful grostesqueness; and I found myself 

1 rea^ess Pollock’s , As an artist he was iii many wavs ?“ ted s L ran 8 er ’ her longing th f u °P ert ;, The single longing for reminiscence of ihe Inno- 

years after less Interesting than bis Sntenmor- Sji, f^rfd'Mment. Finishing ^ h ? P 0lsibi| hy df love “nt child with feet like “deux col- 

w S lks ott aries. -Willem, de Kooning, Arehile ^ tb a kind of drowning dance, this BS^wSL th,s ? a '° me ’ s Psyche is ombes" who was Intrinsic to Wilde’s 
Sfniihte^ ■^8h' a 5l? t - al h f S best 9?^ Barnett; Newmanl Clifford- SSK a number of charac- sinas about the Soh inspiration and no doubt a reason he 

^Blue felK’ ,U IuhiiSf S.tHI and Mark. Rothko; but he had * ri * t , 1 “ "dghf have adopted severeH hi?H ■ s °* ilo£ l lj y ovcr the dedicated his play to Pierre Loilys, 

tot fmSS* ^!5£ h rZl S . ePParentfy ■ *he right kind Qf Charisma and oedle- £.P P, !L?f ,0 . me at 9° ven ‘ Garden. ,s c a ™ em ?V oi ^is ‘he compiler of the songs of Bilitis. 

llan' the Austra- ree for success. -He lived fast H But e t "er she was bored with the momE . which finally drives the- — z m . 

BdcaShi Li ^ 8 0Ty i 1 !. Canberra, relatively young, and drankTar too or producer Elijah Moshins^ 8htlness from her visage. The Soho Poly’s season of Contem- 

h M< >dem Art ■ much. ; Whereas most ” lhe other had otacr ideas. Hef Salome Ber nd Weikl sang the Probhet ff r B ry EastAVest German and Au- 

k wa^ Ihi? l^i 058 ? f< ? r ^‘eraUons important artlsts.of. his Benerntion con ? ES out as a pouting finger- with passion. A more meaSe* ?. tnan Drama, End of an Em, con- 

ihirteen ^pluinrtc ? ° ^y® n &■ w^re of European and/or Jewish ori- ? UC ^ ing tea8e and nei dance, far wasted appearance miaht have bf?n d *HP* W'th lunchtime performances 

£?ah7vS'fc' !,H bftnd ’ V6lM wds puro WASP bSm pealing a driving Inner £ preferable; but W® s mS scu Ta? Maria by Peter T^rrini 

’S&- ft ca ‘ a,Q pe - a sheep-Tanch in Cody. WyonSn? P fe £ 8 nau ghly, calculated“bit of masculinity helps explain why a sS evening performances 

Council BnJfc^ll £1 T 4 fn>n, , t' e ^ rl S '^ ^ts-Irlsh parents. In later photo- playuac * ,n 8- .. teen-year-old shoulrf bd attracted ^ ° f Helther Pish nar^owl by Franz 

> ^ _*h°P» Uong^cre),, , graphs he played . un -.rn : ihn She demands th« honH n r i~i— an ostensibly tiresome . nriftian Xover Kroetz (April 5-8) ana Bw of 


ity. And into the works painted 
around 1913-M he concentrated far 


average it is hard to spot a writer of any JS?!! 5 llf of othErs . his rela- 
novells great distincUon in Panorama An ?aSv nolel p W °? and natdre "- 
members althougll the translators, English 2^ J 

Teasing the Tetrarch 


gfher Czech writers, telephone Ivan 
Skpla, Director of Ceskoslovensky 
Spisovatel. the publishing house of 
‘he Czech Literary Fund, Prague 
26694 1-9. 


^* 'ch«b d’oeuvrea de. Jackson 
PoHock 

Pompidou Centre, Paris v 

■^^■■JSS5M5SS Saaias^aasaig=**L»_.'’ u- 

Thls exhibition, which runs until 


more than the personal expression By Stoddard Martin 

and psychic expiration of PoUbck. — - 

Kandinsky a early abstractions seem' Salome . , 

and colja^e 1 of pSl?14 ' Bure^San Covfent Garden 
SSiSL 10 "’ ^raparison Pollock’s 

alter file S » War SS& £S?£^STiSSiJSf9 


gf«rt at night, present also in 
riauberts "Herodias", is appropri- 
ate. The huge moon at the back and 
‘he cistern centre-stage, suggesting 
Jungian mandalas, would have been 


played 


Bouwop, z$rsr w V’m 

rt.,i « i?k h S ltlon is very well laid tough-guy^ image: lean, -balding, 
out, with the exception of- the en* ^ssrette hanging from, his lips. Th 
JE“J2 l where one fs forced to pass Photographs and .film of Toilocl 


up, ,to the „ D ? he , de, naBds ‘he head of Ioka- “^towbly tiresome, puritan. To 
ij balding, a nafln to s P‘ te her step-father, not to CXtQ I!l l 9 masculuiity becomes 
his ll«. The av ^ e . nerself for having been &SJE ^ th ® P rodacti on. (A huge 
of Pollock sc oyhed, Barstow makes (his blear by P ba ‘" c j nce "®e-bumer stands sentinel 
ral swirls on more emphasis on Heri>d^ Jroughout.) Herod is deternuned to 

floor, levis promising than on her repeated calls ■ . nd ' ti Herodias is even mare 
fhc the public 7 ^ ‘he "ead. The intimacy between hl ent °? Uostroyirrg it; and it is 
like Pollock s ‘ep-father and daughter Is in fact J a . au ?. e her daughter acts out this 
i oij . the feet unusually compelling, Both enjoy S a(lng / e 1 ma,e w* 11 ‘hat Herod 

ftJE iilftr .fr V th d 1 ? 11 " flirts- SftL« 0 Jff a i 9in S in the end and, 

O;. : Aatlb^lv. ' H^to<liaU unu^iilh ^hpr for tljq first time as 

pothihg. , ^' - ^ ‘^ resulr: Thb^Lgdy ??Wf»|«4eijii'her death.’; r- 

e threbipage “i^cknell who brings a Volce bf Ragriar ■Tllforitt and . ■ JnMmhiMi 
sad entitled; ' u ra i!? Jhe ■proceedings .by Yeasey are niaanificent w ,p «?Ph<ne 

..the arnaiMt Herod he iS'; ridiculous tuifh .'-vC Carittnf mAnoMl.. • ®. d .®*' 


through 




*■ i^ssmsMsSsistst 


isibly tlSSn? iSSEr To Z aV - tT kroetz (April 5-8) ancf Eve oj 
masculinity^ becomes 

of the production. (A huge , pn u 16)< 


commentary 


i Goethe face to face 


Non-bibliophiles often find exhibi- 
tions about writers tiresome; but 
luckily the innumerable ladies whom 
Goethe met preserved quantities of 
paraphernalia, and his scientific acti- 
vities and voluminous sketching add 
greatly to the aesthetic attractions of 
the show. The manuscripts and 
books emphasize poetry and novels 
at the expense of drama - perhaps 


By Daniel Johnson 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
(1749-1832) 

Goeibe Institute 


, . . . . ~ .. - . regrettably, since Goethe was. like 

it is easy to take Goethe for granted Shakespeare. an actor-manager 
-like some high executive of a celes- (extraordinary for a Minister oF 
tial corporation lent to its ailing hu- State, until one remembers the 
man subsidiary - but there is no political significance of theatres even 
excuse for it; still less for British m larger states like Ludwig IPs 
condescension. 1 remember hearing Bavaria). He must have been a su- 
an aged former prime minister p er b director; but he was capable of 
defend Carlyle against an eminent being schnoddrig (cutting) towards 
master of a Cambridge cojlege; put Kleist. whose plays needed some im- 
in a word for Carlyle as a populanz- aginative performance to make any 
er of Goethe :, at which the statesman impact at all. Goethe’s physical 
asked whether one could actually appearance is, inevitably, at the 
read bun. in tones of mock astonish- heart of the exhibition: there is only 
SSj! Tv’l marv efl° us e-^hih’ 110 * 1 ' a photograph of the famous portrait 
thC Goe ‘ he Tischbein (apart from Angelica 
Institute until April ,22, goes some Kaufmann, the only important artist 
way towards recapturing the sense of to paint him), but many others are 
rMdl « l I3 U !!f G0 ^j5 e ori 8lnals; one wonders how Germany 
SL2JJS Thi pi ^k m n ? ke can s P are 50 mucb of *‘ s hoard of 

If® V 7 b , y Bna u rell “ in this anniversar y year. The 

nH« n ™ sa 8 acious face of old age had 

iiii !i e » S ‘ ? 7^^ 3 , ^ ,s scarcely set by his early sixties, if the 



Johann copy of Georg Melchior Kraus's portrait 

of Goethe (1775). From the exhibition reviewed here. 

Time and space 


ulrr eesis mai 11 isj. in 1813 a young 

rHS. , become unne ces- woman like Marianne von Witlemer Bv Christnnhpr Winflp 
fo J could still be attracted to him, and in * ^ nri 8 I 0 P ner WUlUe 
el for S fhnw ffin We ^ rovlde a . r P od ‘ ‘he features of Goethe’s celebrated . 

hldLln h l0nger wlsh t0 dra wing Erdgeist (1810) one may still Go€thc 8 Faust 
* oupea, discern his mm Radio 3 


mainly of making further abridg- 
ments, and of easing some of the 
more convoluted ana loftily poetic 


phrases. Most of this works ade- 
quately, though some changes show 
too little regard for the German ori- 


The right degree of excess 


— . . - - ... ginal. In Part One, for example, 

TL . .. Faust addresses the “Exalted Spirit” 

The strength of the BBC s radio pro- on the subject of Mephistopheles: 
duction of Faust lay in the intelh- “he lowers me in my own eyes and 
gence of the casting. The central role with f one whispered word can turn 


By Richard Combs 


SaSW S ? rt m Rainer Werner puncture the melodrama. 

^binder's vision of post-war Ger- , , r r . . . . range was skilfully and movingly ex- (pudei in the German) to “doe”, ■; . 

"wny and the “economic miracle" It finds Faabinder using some plored by Simon tallow, who liad in ^ . T 

! s a vision that allows him both to Je same symbols and even some Ronald Pickup’s Mephistopheles an In this kind of production, the 

l ,Bve Ms camp and to desolse it u e san lf charaeters, particularly a equally versatile companion, scathing music and. effects offer a special chal- 

revefling In garish frescoes of deca- ? u k , y> J , 5f? nn Si? A ack ’j wh ° seems in his u “ erflnce of nihilistic truths, lenge. In 1829, Goethe considered It 
«nce which then do duty as alienor- !? S d. , , , ^ me Sf£ n and momentarily tender in finding impassible that syllable music could 

j" °f the retrenchment of the !L on ’ Bul Lola A & 8 fflr d f l fter . s ab at himself affected “so sweetly” by the be composed for Faust-, "the awful 
bourgeoisie. Prostitution is at the . 8 a 7 e s H b i cct '. ■ part , l } r chorus of angels. The Homunculus, and repulsive passages that mudt 

base of Germany's Dost-1945 recon- paS u b,nder bnds bun self ■ working too, was a delight. Asked how it ■ occasionally occur are not in the 
gSjon and secured! thd ^survival Sf “meone else s melodrama would be possible to produce the style of tfie time”. Awfiilness and 

Fassbinder’s earlier heroine Maria This allows him to be both more casual “crabbed pedant” Wagner’s pathetic repulsion (which Goethe thought 

Braun as well as iila ThS oossible ^ ,n ? n !? ab ° ul ^ hi * raa l t ®fi al i&5 and fated test-tube “midget” so that Mozart alone could have managed) 

?^ly, even duplicity in the wav mode! here is TheBlueAneel, the 1930 j ts voice would seem to come from may be qualities which are more, 
pflssblnder eminih r.. film which launched the Dietrich its tinv class bottle. Goethe recom- readilv exDressed bv the music nf hur 


™ - lately. slowed to. the leisurely pace, and die^ blinded, he is a hundred.. Yet, “actions^ vivls confuses two cate- 

indeterminate effect, of a television- as Thomas Mami pointed dut. Hrfs - gbriet thftt In thd Wntfecf '§f 6 '«dfbanr* 

serial (a form at which Fassbinder has a‘ least in the Grctchen episode - fy opposed: in the face of the devil’s 

— also tried his hand). The Marriage oj essentially a young man: young in nihilism it is Faust's propensity for 

Lola Maria Braun, for instance, makes ‘he way he speaks, young in his action, however erring, that redeems 

v . . r . particularly hard work of describing overwrought intensity, and, in the him in the eyes of God. Similarly, 

- 0US cinemas Maria’s career as both a full-blooded la‘cr guilt-ridden stages, young In the Mephistopheles’s satiric, urban and 

~ " " ' melodrama and an allegory for the outspoken disgust with which he subservient nature is wittily revealed 

. national psyche. The earlier Fassbln- reacts to the calamitous course of when he first appears to Faust as a 

ute is a cabaret oF a particularly der would have used the allegory to events that sees Gretchen imprisoned poodle. It is missing : the point to 

insalubrious sort in Rnin*r Wm er puncture the melodrama. for ‘he murder of their child. The alter each occurrence of Apoodle”^ 

sr- fin... range was skilfully and moyMy «- , Pudei in , ho German) 
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of the Vessels 


“nrgeoisie. Prostitution is at the I ? 6 . 8 a 7 e subject, p 8 rtiy because chorus of angels. The Homunculus, and repulsive passages that mudt 
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Fassbinder’s earlier herofoe Maria This allows him lobe both more casual “crabbed pedant” Wagner’s pathetic repulsion (which Goethe thought 
Braun as well as Lola The Dossible ^"^about his material. His and fated test-tube “midget” so that Mozart alone could have managed) 

?^ty, even duplicity in the wav ^° dd h ^l lS P eB l Ue /T h its voice would seem to come from may be qualities which are more, 

^binder exploits this metaohor has f m la “”‘f ed ‘ne Dietnoh i(s tiny glass bottle, Goethe recom- readily expressed by the music of our 

^rome mprAroublesome Ehk 'egendand in which a pompous figure mende d engaging a ventriloquist, centuiy than by that of his: yef ■ 
5* their ofrectitude is iundone by his love for a Jane Knowles produced exactly the Christos Pittas's newly commissioned 

25* iW Where h*s worY was o P na ^raBsy showgir). Fassbinder oosily effect he envisaged: her “important score Is adequately effective only in 
stlQr t. sharp and emblematic S ir hw kee R? ? f he aory-Hne, but instead of lWor ds”. surpa^ed “the capacity of a its most cloyingly sweet, seraphic 

cmDiematlc, it has emphasizing its pathbs treats it coldly child”, and her “henuaphroditical vein. Most of the rest of the score - 

~~ - - — ■ — as a model of social exploitation. The strains” emerged uncannily articu- the songs especially - was artlessly . 

1 , .. .. . 1 • “economic miracle is again Inter- i ate . simple. There were also missed 

[fin cr ; prcted as a ca P lta,lst P ulsch - Listening to Faust is as good a way Wrtunities with Hie. effects; tfie 

.. . His Lola (Barbara Sukowa) is a of assimilating the play as any other. . » a rth Spirits presence ought; to be' 

aWir-i'" ■■ singer in a cabaret-cum-bordello in “The chief point Ir\‘ : said Goqthe to;, .foe 1 beUi •tha‘^jittU : | 1 

SSelS • :/• . the town of .Coburg in .the mid- Eckennann k '’that ><^M r .^tf^ • : 
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New Oxford Books: 
Literature 
and Religion 

Poetry 

of the Passion 

J.A.W. Bennett 

This study of Ihe Passion in English 
verse traverses twelve centuries, 
starting with the Dream of the 
Rood - ’the histo ry of Ghrl stian 
poetry in England starts with a 
masterpiece' - to another 
masterpiece, David Jones's 
/Anathema fa. Bennett's prime 
purpose was to expose a vein that 
runs right through our poetic 
history, and to Indicate h ow poems 
cradled in the Age of Fafth can atlil 
speak to our condition. £17.50 

The Cosmic Christ 
in Origen and 
Teilhard de Chardin 

J.A. Lyons, S.J. 

Two characteristics of Christianity 
today are attempts to relate the 
faith to the ever-increasing 
scientific knowledge of our time 
and a concentration of interest and 
devotion on the person of Christ. 

These two concerns, ostensibly 
very different, come together in the 
term 'Cosmic Christ’. This book 
traces the development of that 
term from its beginnings In the 
Germany of the 1 830s to the 
present day. £13.50 

Religion in 

Sociological 

Perspective 

Bryan Wilson 

dominant contours of religion as 
perceived by the sociologist. His 
themes range from the study of 
sectarianism to the subtleties of 
the relationship between religion 
and culture In modern societies of 
the West and.the East. The essays , 
bring to comparative religion the . 
rfgoqr of the unifying perspectives ' 

■ of sociology, opening exciting 

■ possibilities for enquiry and < ... 

research. £8.60 paperback £3.96 

An Introduction 
to the Philosophy 
of Religion 

Brian Davies, OP 

Does rational enquiry. show 
religious doctrines to be false, 
ineph eren t, or meanl ngless? Are 
there logical arguments for 
thinking that God exists or. does 
not exist? This book tawrltien for 

■ all those who have been puzzled by. 
8Uchquestlbns.ltexamIrieB ... 
critically the way lh whloh they have 
.beeatreatad by philosophers ip . ^ • 

■ the past, and. mqre recently by, ;... . > , 

rppdqrrl thin kiefs- 1 £9.95 V ( r':i ,-••• , • ■ ' 

‘ paperback ' £$.88 bPUS 

The Oxford Edition 
of the Works 
of John Wesley 

Volume 26: Letters M ; 

Edited byFrankBaker • 

lh thjisecond vblurfie of fetipfs.i ‘ ■ 

Vyesfe^e peredriarilfB is revealed '; 
fo numejoua letter? between him 
; and rhembersbfhrsfarrtHy,: ; . 

espaofailyhla brother Charles, 

The book contains ^70 letters from 
Wesley and 145 to h|m, the vast. : 
mejorltyfrpm lBth-^enfory, . y 
; origin ^fs;' many previously . • • ' ; 

Mppubllsfied., ^35^ 

; Oxford !. v '■ 

University Press 
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‘The White Hotel’ 

Sir, - While being in strong agree- 
ment with D. A. Kcmick's views 
(i.e tiers. March 2A) on the inappn- 
Mtcjiess of an mitlior {in this ease 
D. *•'. Thomas an J The Whin- Hotel) 
i|u«#tijie* verbatim from another bunk 
tlitibi Yur ) in order tn describe horri- 
fic events which he 1ms not himself 
the tmiieinntivc power to re-create, I 
would like to and what seems (u me 
something even more reprehensible. 
In The Times (March 30) D. M. 
Thomas is quoted as saying: "I could 
have changed the order of the words 
hut that would have hcen untruthful. 
The only person who could speak 
was the witness.” 

Precisely. The witness was Dino 
Pnmii/iiMM. h real hiimon being .uni 
sufferer of these rnunsirohilics. Tire 
words given to Thomas's fictional 
heroine arc hers, and no writer bus 
the moral right to lake the experi- 
ence of a real human being rind 
Attach it, for his or her own ends, to 
a made- up character, using' the very 
words of tlisil- liuitian being's testi- 
mony. Fact and fiction, reality and 
unreality do not blend this way: what 
has been produced instead is an oil- 
and-wntPr mixture, a distinct whin of 
moral unease. 

EMMA TENNANT. 

In Verse, 78 Elgin Crescent, Lon- 
don Wll. 


Sir. - Of course the Inking of 
literary material from other sources 
is not itself blameworthy; but in 7'/ie 
While Hotel the “borrowings" are 
symptomatic of a wider irresixinsibii- 
i|y. By using verbatim accounts from 
Bahi Yar, D. M. Thomas would 
seem to commit himself to a formid- 
able exercise in "back -projection'': 
since his novel is so concerned with 
an individual's psychology, he must 
create a character and n past for that 
character- which may plausibly 
emerge in Dina Pronichevn's real ex- 
periences. -This,.. involves re-creating 


not just memories, Habits of , mind 
, and feellng, and perceptual charac- 
• teristic* (for even in disaster we each 


see ..differently) but those trivial uses 
of vocabulary and . syntax that .also, 
differentiate us from each other, ana 
which some at least of the great 
literary artists have captured in their 
fiction. I dort't find myself convinced 
that Dina Pronfcheva ever iws Lisa, 
even given the time-lapses that Tho- 
mas allows himself.. • 

* . Thomas's - use of' Bii6/ Yar seetns 
opportunist in a ' way characteristic of 
the novel as a whole. We are ex- 
pected to. see Lisa’s illness as in sortie, 
way symbolic of it sick civilization, 
ana hence to accent the appropriate- 
ness of her death amidst the Nazi 


hnUiCiiuM; vet there is little to per- 
suade us tli.it L.isji is typical or repre- 
sentative of the European psyche. 
Again. the idea of a fictional Freu- 
dian ciise-stiidy serve's usefully to link 
the initial pornographic writings to 
the more naturalistic portions of the 
book; but the responsibilities the de- 
vice would seem to entail are 
avoided. Despite a prefatory noil to 
the “nohle myth” of psychoanalysis 
as ,i “noetic, dramatic expression of 
a hidden truth", and despite Lisa's 
evident improve nieni under analysis, 
Thomas remains evasive as to how 
far Freud is right about Lisa, or (by 
extension) her civilization. There are 
bet-hedging hints that the master 
may get things wrong, may even be 
insufficiently concerned with incon- 
venient fact; and the Inst section “In 
f'urguiorio" freiiiiitisci-iu of C. S. 
Lewis at his most twee} must surely 
contradict one of the central premis- 
es on which Freud's analysis of 
human sickness wns based. 

Opportunism extends to the pub- 
lishing history. The first section of 
Lisa's poem, which in . the navel is 
clearly a product of sickness, was 
published by Thomas in 1979 as a . 
poem in its own right - is it sick, or 
is it not? . The “GaHein Journal'*, 
which in the novel adds little but 
clarification to the “paem' 1 , looks 
suspiciously like a first, prose draft, 
rescued to pad out a page or two: It 
is the suspicion that tne author is 
cleverly linking disparate materials 
rather than achieving an organic uni- 
ty that leads readers into a mistaken 
attack on the "borrowings" them- 
selves as evidence of imaginative fai- 
lure. 

DAVID FROST. 

St John's College. Cambridge. 


The Ruskins 

Sir. - Like James Dearden (Let- 
ters. March 26), I wns somewhat 
dismayed that reviewers appeared to 
be ignoring my references. In my 
discussion of. the Rusldns' honey- 
moon in The Wider Sea (p 175) I 
dlicuss the onset df Effle's period 


moon in The Wider Sea (p 175) I 
dlAcuss the onset of Effitfs period 
prid refer the reader (in note 79) to 
Maiy .•Lutyens’s' consideration : of : the 
same event in the TLS of March 3. 
.1978. What Miss Lutyens had tenta- 
tively suggested there I offered with 
more confidence in its being a “fact'', 
because In my judgment tne various 
remarks she brought together estab- 
lished the case more, conclusively 
than she seemed willing to admit. 1 
am sorry if that was not clear. - 
JOHN DIXON HUNT. 

Bedford College, Regent's Park, 
London NWT, ' 

Author, Author is on p 423. 


‘Charles Ryder’s 
Schooldays’ 

Sir, - As 1 was at school with 
Evelyn Waugh, and as I now keep 
the Lancing archives, may I be 
allowed to throw some fight on 
Charles Ryder’s Schooldays, which 
you published on March 5? 

First, “Snierpoint" is transparently 
Lancing. The description of the 
buildings and the surroundings is 
photographically accurate and even 
the pseudonym is a strong hint, for 
Hurstpierpoint College is a brother 
school in Sussex on the same 
Woodard foundation. 

Secondly, the institutions and 
practices of Lancing at that time are 
correct I v described ami nnmed; for 
example, Head's House, Olds 
House, House -captains (for House 
prefects), the Settle (a position of 
minor responsibility for boys who 
had not yet been awarded a study), 
Underschool for fag, library pri- 
vileges, prayers in the dormitories, 
the arrangement of chapel services 
(small boys frequently fainted when 
there was a choral eucharist before 
breakfast); The list could be ex- 
tended. The local slang is correct for 
the time: “dibs" for prayers, “lip" for 
impertinence, “tight" for a severe 
coning, “greasing" for toadying. 
"Coming to the Graves?" says 
O'Malley in the text. This is clearly 
an error; “Graves" should have read 
"Groves", the Lancing name for lat- 
rines which lay apart from the main 
buildings. It was the custom for a 
boy intending to go there to Invite a 
friend to accompany him. “Coming 
to the Groves?’' was a phrase that 
could have been heard twenty times 
a day. 

Thirdly, Waugh emphasizes the 
date, September 24, 1919. That term 
there were in fact, as in the story, six 
new boys in Head’s House, only one 
senior boy in the House had left, 
there was a new master in charge of 
the Upper Fifth tF. A. Wuodnrd, a 
grandson of the founder, who tried 
;to teach thein the "new” pronuncia- 
tion of Greek as “Peacock" does in 
The story), there was a new House 
.Tutor in Head’s, E. B. Gordon, and- 
the previous one, W, B. Harris,* had 
become House Master '.of another 
House. 


Fourthly, all the events described 
in the text did in fact take place 
during that term (us can be easily 
checked from the diaries), and all 
the characters, masters and boys, are 
real people accurately described by 
Waugh as seen by him at the time 


and only thinly disguised - generally 
by no more tnan a pseudonvm. Of 
the masters “Graves" is E. B. Gor- 
don, who tried hard to penetrate 
Evelyn’s armour of prejudice. He 
had a childlike candour and I have 
little doubt that he actually said to 
Evelyn, "You don't like me, do 
your' "Frank" is W. B. Harris, al- 
ways known as “Dick", who wns 
House Master of Gibbs, which 
Waugh calls “Brent's", a name trans- 
ferred from Brent Smith who was at 
that time director of music. A. A. 
Carmichael, “awfully known 0 t 
Spicrpoint as A. A-". is J. F. 
Roxburgh, the first Head Master of 
Stowe, is always known as “J. F." 
Waugh transfers him from Cam- 
bridge to Oxford and gives him a 
Spanish instead of a French degree, 
but tiie portrait is unmistakublc. The 
form master of the Middle Fifth, 
whom Waugh calls “Tea Cake", is 
Noel James whose nickname among 
the boys was “Dough Bun". Some- 
times Waugh does not even bother 
to give a pseudonym. Easton is the 
reaF boy's name and "Uncle George" 
was the nickname of George Smytne. 
another House Master. 

Of the boys, "Charles Ryder" is of 
course Wnugh, “Tamplin" is Fremlin 
(Tamplins and Fremlins were both 
well-known breweries), "Cuitis- 
Dunne" is Hugh Moison (Lord Mol- 
son) who had m fact; as in the story, 
come late to Lancing from Daft- 
mouth and It is true that his father 
was an MP who lived in a large 
house In the neighbourhood, but 
near Worthing, not Steyning. 
“Wheatley" is Roger Fulford, who 
entered Lancing the same term as 
Waugh and like him had beep passed' 
over for the Settle. Fulford wns more 
appreciative of his House Tutor than 
Wnugli was. The real name of the 
unhappy Desmond O’Malley was 
Desmond O’Connor, Was O’Malley 
coined from Mallowan? Max. Mallo- 
wan, the archaeologist, was in the 
same house iptd form as Waugh and 
is, 1 think, portrayed as “Jorkins" 
O'Connor was not in tact in the 
despised Army Class but in the Clas- 


sical Middle Fifth. Later he went to 
Sandhurst and according to ijL 
school register was killerfin India 
Wtiugh, in A Little Learning, repean 
the error about the Army Class and 
s;iys that he committed suicide 
"Mercer", the real name of a boy in 
another House, is Dudley Caren 
author and journalist. 

It is dear that Charles Ryder's 
Schooldays is a record of fact, con- 
taining accurate portraits of real peo- 
ple, not a work of the imagination, 
what can have been Waugh's pur- 
pose in writing it? I think the key is 
to he found in A Little Learning, lie 
says there that in reading his diaries 
he was shocked at his caddishness 
and that he had been conceited, 
heartless and malevolent. In particu- 
lar I think he regretted the way he 
had reacted to Gordon, his House 
Tutor, who did so much for him. He 
also records that when he was older 
he lost his hero-worship towards his 
former Tutor, Dick Harris. I think 
that he was intending to make 
amends as the story developed. 
There are hints to support this view. 
“Wheatley" says, “Well, all I can say 
is, when he wants' to be decent, he a 
decent." Again after the assembling 
of the printing press Evelyn writes, 
“the common labour ... had drawn 
them together". A further hint is 
given in his description of the two 
tutors. He makes “Frank" (Harris) 
“a little wan, for he was in constant 
pain" from an injury "which had 
kept him at Spierpomt throughout 
the war" and he speaks of innocent 
blue eyes. Of “Graves" {Gordon) he 
says (fiat he had been in the army 
and recently returned to the school. 
He has interchanged the men. It was 
Gordon who suffered from his injury 
and Harris who had been in the 
army. 

1 cannot see that the story has 
anything to do with Brideshead apart 
from the name, Charles Ryder. By 
the time Waugh had reached the end 
of the first chapter he must hast 
realized that if trie story was to be 
continued simply as a factual account 
of his own school life thinly dis- 
guised, it would he neither an auto- 
biography nor a very good school 
story for the general reader. 

B. W. HANDFORD. 

21 The Street. North Lancing. 
West Sussex. 
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John Adlard*s books Include The D. W. (LCrdino's books include The 
n *ty* Ffitoddm Tree* 1975, iron Age in Lowland Britain , 1974. 
and One Evening of Light Mist in \ 

London, 1980, D. R. Harris is Professor of Human 

d „ „„ i .u j-. • . „ „ Environment at the Institute of 
il I ? 0 p. 4 B ; A f EY ? t J ie A?,’ tor of F°J> c y Archaeology, University of London, 
and AlnMmmf in Nineteenth-Cen- and editor of Human Ecology in 
luty Britain , 1981, Savanna Environments, 1980. 

Harold Bloom is Professor of J. L. Houldbn is a lecturer in New 
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Plagiarism - a symposium 


Harold Bloom 


a literary context. This is that only 
great writers should be plagiarized. 
To copy second-rate authors indeed 


In earlier centuries, when there was 
no copyright, there was also less con- 
fusion than we have now on the 
phenomenon we call literary plagiar- 
ism. I suspect this term to be an 
oxymoron, which is to say that pla- 
giarism seems to me a legal rather 
than a literary matter. From a liter- 
ary perspective, Emerson's aphorism 
is definitive: “The originals are not 
original." The more deeply and 
widely we read, the more we become 
aware that good poems, novels and 
essays are webs of allusion, some- 
times consciously and voluntarily so, 
but perhaps to a greater degree with- 
out design. This unknowing ailusivc- 
ness, carried far enough, can become 
quotation, and no writer ever can be 
certain precisely when he is quoting. 
Memory, as wc so often forget, is a 
principal mode of cognition in litera- 
ture, and memory necessarily is ns 
unreliable as it is creative. Great 
critics like Hazlitt and Pater tended 
to quote from memory in their 
essays, and their inevitable misquota- 
tions are considerably more enlight- 
ening than invariable accuracy could 
have been. Misquotation, when per- 


is immoral. Consider the rabble ment 
constituted by most of out current 
writing psychoanalysis. When they 
steal irom one another, they merely 
debase their weakened currency 
further, and there is a kind of im- 
morality in that, since inevitably 
their bad currency drives out the 
good. When, however, they are fer- 
vent idolaters of Freud’s greatness. 


and simply plagiarize him, then they 
are perfectly moral in their activity. 


The literary question in regard to 
supposed plagiarism therefore should 


the notion of anv copyright - of 
rights in intellectual property 
accruing to its creator - is. by the 
timetable of legal conceptions, a 
modern one. It is a right unknown to 
the ancient systems of law. and 
although the greatest of all ancient 
systems - the Roman Law - has 

E rovided legal institutions which 
ave served, either intact or with 
modernizing changes, since and 
before the time of Justinian, it must 
not be forgotten that in the whole of 
his huge compilation, the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, there is not a single 


ary or musical eminence, now dep- 
rived of a penny-worth of further 
revenue. 


I have said that the question of 
plagiarism is in any practical sense 


wholly bound up with the existence 
and duration of copyright. Except in 
relation to encyclopaedias and books 


always be: What is the quality of the 
stolen material? If it is commonplace 
or worse, then we ought to dis- 
approve, and perhaps a copyright 
holder might contemplate legal act- 
ion. But if the original is of real 
power and beauty, then our reaction 
ought not to be either moral or leg- 
al. By calling the original again to 
our attention, the copyist, however 


word to suggest that an author or 
artist could be entitled to prevent the 
multiplication of copies of his work 
or to prevent others from public per- 
formance, adaptation or any other 
use - whether fair or unfair. It is a 
chastening reflection (if iiitle en- 
couragement to the development of 
copyright) that neither Homer nor 
Aristophanes, neither Virgil nor 
Ovid wouid have been in receipt of a 
single royalty statement. 

There were, alas, no belligerent 
lady writers in those days to assert 
the rights of their colleagues, and in 
none of the great libraries of the 


unwittingly, has performed a critical 
function for us. We will be led to 
ask: How original is this original? 
Whatever the answer, we will be led 
on also to Emerson's paradox. If the 
originals' are not original, then what 
is originality? Perhaps the social 
function of what we call plagiarism is 
the reawakening of that ancient 
question. 


formed by a creative critic, can be a 
vital mode of interpretation. 


At the other limit oF quotation, we 
have the superb comic fable of “Pier- 
re Menard. Author of the Qi/ixore", 
where Borges persuades us that 
chronological recon textualization can 
alter sense and aesthetic value. 


world was there any notion of a 
public lending right. Over many cen- 
turies no copyrignt protection of any 
kind existed. I am not familiar with 


. Over many cen- 
protection of any 


(hough Menard faithfully copies Cer- 
vantes word for word. Borges is the 


niaster of the art of mistaken attribu- 
tion. and has learned from Emerson 
that one poet wrote all the poems, 
that one storyteller told all the stor- 
ies. But such hyperbole, though it 
hints at truth, makes the common 


reader uneasy. Dr Johnson spoke 
permanently tor the common reader 
when he observed that the essence of 
poetry was invention. Despite., his 
ambivalence towards Milton. John- 
sons respect for originality led him 
to exalt Paradise Lost over all poems 
since Homer's. The same respect 
moved him to deprecate Virgil, as 
haring been too much the mere imi- 
tator of Homer.. Johnson remains the 


We payi nfter all, a high price for 
true originality, and one way of 
apprehending mat price is to see that 
we are all plagiarists insofar as we 
became idolaters of literature. Liter- 
ature that was and is ruggedly origin- 
al becomes in time a kind of brute 
factuality that imprisons our critical 
responses. The Bible and 
Shakespeare, and now Freud as well, 
ucquire an authority over us precise- 
ly because their originality has 
been too great for interpretation to 
assimilate. Perhaps difficulty in liter- 
ature, when it is most authentic nnd 
awesome, is only another term for 
what we ought to call originality. 
When we are wdupded enough by. 
greatness, when real difficulty ex- 
hausts our cognitive capacities, our 


only defence is plagiarism, under its 
mask of idolatry. But that aspect of 
plagiarism. is innocent enough, pro- 


ptugiarism.is innocent enough, pro- 
vided wc do not confuse it with a 
more truly literary response. . 


most of the world’s legal systems but 
those I know something about - for 
instance the works of the Dutch jur- 
ists which furnished the primary 
source of the Roman/Dutch low - 
are equally free of any protection or 
reward for the creative artist. Nor 
was the situation improved by Cax- 
ton’s invention. It was, indeed, 
several centuries later that the idea 
grew up that a man should earn 
something from his writing, music, or 
from the reproduction of his paint- 
ings- The commercial exploitation of 
the brain-children' of others was 
viewed with complete composure by 
the entire world, including, weirdly 
enough, the majority of the creative 
artists who were so despoiled. , . 

The best . statement of this Mtuar 
lion is to be found in the short and 
wholly readable book on copyright 
by the late Augustine Birrell. Birrell 
wrote rather charmingly about the 
length of copyright protection: 


of reference, the creative author 
shuns plagiarism since he or she 
firmly believes that they can write 
better novels than Trollope or Jane 
Austen, belter thrillers than Ian 
Fleming, belter poems than Longfel- 
low or Wordsworth and better 
almost everything else. 

The cases of alleged plagiarism in 
which I have been involved nearly 
always grew from a situation where 
both authors relied on common 
source material. Some years ago 
there was an agreeably comic situa- 
tion in which two film companies 
were each racing to produce a film 
about Oscar Wilde, and it was 
thought that the winner of the race 
would secure n substantial commer- 
cial advantage. One company sought 
to enjoin the other against using any 
material deriving from the three 
trials (the libel action abruptly ter- 
minated; the first criminnl case en- 
ding in a jury's disagreement and the 
second ending in the tragic and brut- 


al conviction). It emerged that there 
was no verbatim transcript of the 
trials and that if there was, it could 
not be traced. There was however a 


book called (I believe) Oscar Wilde 
Three Times Tried published anony- 


mously in Paris, which contained 
very lull versions of the proceedings. 
One of the two companies sought to 
enjoin the- other -from using any of 
this material by the device of pur- 
chasing the rights in the book from 
the executors of the author - whose 
identity they had traced. It emerged 
- to add to the farce - that the 
beneficiary who would have owned 
the copyright, had it belonged to the 


author, was the Mnrylebone Labour 
Party. By dint of tireless research 


their legal successors wore ascer- 
fttfnitf Shd # pJhrdliWeivWS imfedr fttT* 
some modest sum of money. All this 
exertion deserved a better reward 


and in any case is scarcely available 
jo us_ in our conscious belatcdness. 
We shy away from the overt crite- 
rion of originality, and we have 
learned to ask for it under different 
«na more nuanced names.. . . 


Lord Goodman 


nJSSW V 10 ask for originality 
“J 81 ,, 1 ««• a writer’s “strong mis- 
rewing of precursors. Perhaps this 
P 0 " 1 * expect from a writer that 
. J. b® l0 ? skilled a craftsman, 
ooaqlwe an intellect, to copy from 
2S nnefs . w,l . hout ma king many in- 
ternfing mistakes .that must be all 
"j “J™- Imaginative error and rhet- 


Plagiarism is not an active trade 
among authors, although it is slightly 
more active amongst musicians. Over 
years of legal practice involved with 
literary and some musical matters l 
doubt if I have had half a dozen cases 


where there could even be a suspicion 
of deliberate plagiarism, and perhaps a 
dozen where it had taken place out 
could easily have been inadvertent. 


Half a century writes Finis to most 
authors, while in the case of the 
few who prove to be for all time,’: 
the feeling of mankind would tie 
one of resentment were (here now 
living in Paternoster Row of Mad- 
rid or Florence a capitalist who 
cduld say, "Hamlet is ' mine,” 
“Sancho Panza is mine,” "The In-- 
femo belongs' to met” Who would 
- not feel that (his disreputable, 
bourgeois was the enemy, not the 
friend of the worldwide genius of- 
Shakespeare, . of Cervantes, of, 
Dante? ! 


A very real difficulty about' plag- 
iarism arises in Telarion Id a Work 
about an historical character. Inci- 
dent. Mary, Queen Of Scots corrifis 
to ihlnd. The; facts are common 
knowledge that DarrtJey was blown 
up just outside Edinburgh, that there 
was a Set of casket letters and their 
contents and so on. What; of course, 
can be "original” - although it Is not 
always so — is whether or not Mary 


-j^.1 4 r — wiwi nuu iiicr 

be two phrases that 
wme to much the same thing, which 

anfiwXi 1 01 ter I? rete ^ t0 mean that an 
Is never in much 
e i? a * Plagiarism. Piagiar- 
it | kf er a " rather pious activity; 
Unvolves po great a reverence for a 

emir* h!J! yen lts P re v«ous copyists’ 
KA'Wme sacred to. us. Wereal- 

PlaaiariS 8 *? to vtbfeh we are mere 
53B2J* w ^ en we reflect upon how 
816 *9 accept :orrec- 
lo M jjj p , oen ( ,B we have loved too 

WIMnd tOO WR l.. blomnnio^ 


But one certainty that should be 
urged upon the aspirant plagiarist Is 
of early detection. No one can 
believe into; what nooks and crannies 
readers will penetrate. It is ho use 
breaching copyright in the Flshmon- 


Blrreil came , down sensibly against . 
any Question of perpetual copyright,, 
but rt how long?”' is an immensely 
difficult question. 


caused Darnley to • be blown up;, 
whether the casket letters were or were 


gers‘ Gazette or the Holy Rollers’ 
Weekly because some fishmonger or 
some roller will identify the original 
source. One has only to be a reader 
of the correspondence columns of 
The Times to realize the range of 
interest and curiosity of literate 
people - and in this context I mean 
people able to read. .Therefore, dear 
plagiarist, hesitate long before you 
make a deliberate use of a piece of 
someone else's Intellectual pfbperty. 

And what js plagiarism? In a legal 
sense It can only mean something 
that breaches copyright, a. moral 
sense it means something that makes 
use of somebody else’s efforts aitd 
exertions. Hence .there can be no 
plagiarism of a Work protected In 
Britain. - but. the. periods vary m 
other countries'- if it has been pub- 
lished more than' fifty Years from the 
date of the autho/’s. death, or mart 
accurately fifty, years, from, the end of 
the calendar war in which the ati 1 
thor dies. Therckfter the' xVOrk is in 
public domalni. ' ■ ’ V 

The length of copyright protection 
Has been A faatter of oonnnuou? 
argument'-' It is .relevant . to bote , (hat 


po^jj ", *9° welL Plagiarism is ex- Pfop 
S idolatry It is when I plam 

enirini^ y resistance to some mak< 

2?:.: restorations , of .Wallace 


Hollv^rt texts mado by his daughter 
'™ s , s ° n ’e yosti before l 
made i h * , she sightly 

Slfi«n h f ? f her father^, 

ap&cen death, lyric. i "Of Mere 


lyric, ,."Of Mere 

5 it^ des r i° rMd ~n*- 

Bajnnd i e . n l of , tb? n,lnd * 1 
lhe wbhS JK th ° u 8HL rises7 ,In 
long persisted for .a 

toaf the SSL 1 leaded 


the h * d dson. '%, 

Was ? u ‘ resistance; 


\ya s thflt . oul ra y resistance 


rty insistence that' 


PlagiaHjim - 1 my insistence mar 

' / -T aT r® ^ a ^ a H8ni ,1$ possible in 

j, . ^ _■) • ; ," v . • • 


The Copyright Committee of 1952 
heard a great number of witnesses > 
on this matter. The two- extremes 
were polarized by Dr Marie Slopes, - 
who argued for perpetual copyright, 
and Professor. Sir Arnold Plant v who- 
was satisfied with a much shorter - 


whether the casket letters were or were 
not forgeries; .whether Elizabeth 
signed the Warrant of Execution knol- 
wndy or was deceived into doing so by 


Cecil. But4t is immensely dangerous to 


leiy danse 
-produce a film about Mazy, Queen of 
Scots if. the scrips writers have read 


some standard work or biography.' 
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tour firms of solicitors who menace 
the unfortunate composers), stating 
that he has invaded the copyright of 
"Tea for Two" or "Roll out the 
Barrel" (both fictitious examples), 
and asking what he is going to do 
about it. The answer is that the 
justice meted out is rough justice but 
not unfair. If a sufficient number of 
bars are identical, then if the unfor- 
tunate composer is to have some 
protection, the question of whether 
the infringement is accidental or de- 
liberate is really irrelevant. It is a 
near impossibility to determine this 
fact, since there is no more retentive 
element of the human mind than 
that which captures snatches of 
ipusic. 

A conclusion might be, first, that 
plagiarism is not a serious menace . to 
writing or other artistic creativity; 
and, second, that an appropriate 
legal right must be maintained to 
prevent it, since the whole of the 
modern trend is to seek (o improve 
the rights of the artistic creator 
rather than to diminish them. An 
excellent illustration of this is the 
indignation now felt - a matter de- 
bated last week in the House of 
Lords - about the use of cassettes to 


cult subject -which enjoyed a long 
and not very fruitful debate in the 
Lords and which still requires to be 
solved by a generous manifestation 
from some quarter. At the moment 
the argument is about which quarter. 


Ian McEwan 


than a judgment on the ground that 
to establish the identity of a book 


published anonymously did not 


transfer the rights of ownership to 
that anonymous author but left them 
- as the Copyright Act .provides - 
Wth' the publisher. 


iquely someone else’s and Is a tacit 
admission, that your own imagination 
is defective, insufficient to sustain its 
own peculiar hold- on the world. 

tl/LAl I. »L. If 


What fs the point of you If you 
cannot think things up;. for yourself? 


Our collective sensitivity to pla- 
giarism Is as' good a watchdog of a 
writer’s ownership Of a work as Any 
number of copyright taws. And yet- 
writers are in each other’s pockets all 
the time, and not Always dishbhestly 
either, " 

No writer, I suppose, would claim 
absolute specificity .for his or her' 
imagination. Language itself Is, of 


course, a. common property, -and so 
too 'are maiiy of the things it de- 


period than our; fifty, years." Any lit-v 
cljnation j.tfie committee . might, ha YOj.1 


How can they possibly establish that 
the sequence of events and ' arrange- 
ment of events is. not a breach of the 


too' are many of the things it de- 
scribes. Beyond that, .we value con- 
tinuity in our literary culture and 
whole university departments . have, 
been erected to house scholars' and 
teachers', one of whose main .func- 
tions has been 1 to address themselves 
to the simllarititj: between writers, (o 
trace lines; of descent : or common 


■' . i •*. 
j- >' 
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There can hardly.be a graver charge 
against an nuthor than plagiarism. 
When- recently I found myself ac- 
cused of this, crime - quite unfairly • 
and probably flippantly - in The 
Spectator, it was some days befo re, f- 

indignation. For in our literary tradi- 
tion, with its' powerful emphasis on 
the uniqueness of the individual im- 
agination, to be a plagiarist is to be 
fundamentally dishonest, it is to 
claim as uniquely yours what is un- 
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felt tp . shorten . -the MnpnqpOly teHn ii 
was faithfully dealt with by the evi^ 
dence of the late Sir Stanley Unwin 
- then recoimized as the doyen of 


- then recognized as the doyen pf 
English publishers -r who rendered -, 
bis craft yet a, 'farther service by.- 
establishing to Ifte .^tisfaetton of the 
committee that,' in ordpr to remain : 


in bbstaess/'a. publisher must regard 
his business as a whole and must be 


allowed to balance his unsuccessful 
ventures against the 'successful ones. 
In shorC that as the unsuccessftil 
book flops to oblivion iri five mi-; 
niites, the successful .one must enjoy . 
exclusive selling rights for . fifty years 
-r and jf Sir Stanley had’had ms way, 
for longer than "that. This! debate 
continues, and . ap oi)e;,groVvs .older , 


copyright of ; the .author? ;• -VV 

. , Some years ago -If} Wife 1 wtfodfbtfdrin 
a case • relating to the film The 
Charge ofthe Light Brigade. Had the 
author of the script not read my 
client's work there Is little or no 
doubt that he could not -have been in 
breach of copyright. But as he can- 
didly admitted he And read it, the 
court , ruled against him arid there 
was a substantial', award of damages. 
Yet .1 do not believe tha) : anyone 
would .regard the 'author as' having 
committed any moril offence..'.- . ■ 




xeserabie eacfi 5 oiner - for • reasons oe 
H istory, > geography, class, sex or 
Spirit - of . the Age, they ameliorate 
these similarities with their own bor- 


v 


|t v is . In . the realm of music (list 
lagiarism - although Overt here; re- 
ttiVely rare - is most - likely - to be 


suspected. Il ls .frequently purely .in- 
npcent and most ^quently relates to 


continues, and , as one '.groVvs older .popular miisic. A ^sortg-wnter haS A 
one beromes' IricretolhgTy shftirised --snatch of me)ody l iri; hia mfed which 
as famous names such as W,' S. C5iI- he fails to ;reCogqizC..l8 tA aa 

' ( DiiJunivl "tfSiiltnr* ' rtr C * nrtori . >visUno noniilnr-funff 1 -.'. nihhnrtiMi 


rowings, allusions, influences, tri- 
butes and pastiches; there are many 
novelists now who. feel. that books, 
particularly fictions, are as legitimate 
a part of their total experience us sex 
or death, and their. work is drenched ' 
In their reading. :The house pf fiction 
Mas confe to resemble a croWded ; 
nab-hoDF .tube train; - Tdes get trod-, 
den On, fights among the passengers v 
are 'frequrtnt; • f:. j ; • . ' 

Plagiarism -'li'rrdrcljt ab simple a i~ : 
straightforward theft, ^Apart^fom' the ' 
larger matter of dfshpn&ty, 1 it is hind, 
to ppneeivie of conlenipdrary writers 
.thumping through books >topg but. of. ; 
print?, Vseai^ng.: fdt'J'neat, jplbfa-. dr: 
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relatives who hWe rightly .ertjbyed : 
the benafits.ot their ancestors'' liter- 


.Ui wMt fie happily anti corifidet 
dievestobe awholly newddtnf* 


;tlon. To lifif ; Indignatlon. a 'vletfef.' is 
; received (froiu'one’bf the thtea Pr 

: . • ' / ; -.i ' . • ■■ 


being dljscdvff red : iboi^ir'pr laferi; .If - 
fa. rfeasible That 'ifiatiy; 'cases' of- 
plagiarism : are forrrts df ifncbnsclous,. 
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!mi(dTi<<n. iii iiiisliikcii Immuring. 
Writers Imrrtiw from mic aunllicr. 
ami Hu* nmitf self -ms are llivy i«c in 
dniny to. anil I lie more ivk'l’iiik J 
their* ton ice. tlie lest likely they are 
in he a con seil of plaainrisin. Ii is 
when liny harrow without knowing 
it that they are most vulnerable to 
attack Jii the 1 ‘jJMs. Hugh MucDiar- 
mid published a jiocm. " Perfect", 
which was in l%5 revealed in the 
TLS to he- another man's piece of 
prose with Tine breaks inserted. A 
famous tow ensued. MucDiarmid 
claimed that he had come across the 
material in one of his own notebooks 
and had assumed it was his. More 
recently, a young American writer, 
Jacob Epstcm. made a similar claim 
when his novel. Wild Oats, was 
shown to contain numerous phrases 
and sentences from Martin Amis’s 
novel. The Rachel Papers. 

in both instances it is easier to 
believe the authors guilty of a mis- 
take - albeit a serious one - than of 
dishonesty. Otherwise one would 
hove to attribute lo them nn improb- 
able degree of cynicism and folly. 
And yet it is the suggestion of dis- 
honesty, of nil author being found 
out like an embezzler with his hands in 
the fill of another man's Imagination, 
dial gives each case of plagiarism its 
heady flavour of scandal. 

Last month I was re-reading Craig 
Raine's collection of poems. A Mar- 
tian Sends a Postcard Home. In 
a poem called "In the Mortuary" I 
came across the lines: 

Somewhere else, not here, someone 
knows her hair is parted wrongly. 

The final scene of mv novel The 
Comfort of Strangers takes place in a 
mortuary and contains the sentence: 
“But she explained nothing, for a 
stranger had arranged Cohn's hair 
the wrong way". I wrote my scene 
more than a year after first reading. 

ihnn hr* If maama 


from hi'. cun tempi milk's as well as 
fiiimdf. wFiile Kuril pul the Christian 
virtue »*[ charily in practical use. 
trail si at mu to his own purjnjscs con- 
siderable stroll. lies of Vivaldi. Tele- 
mann. Couperin and others. Though 
he usually improved his models in (lie 
process, ilial was nut (he point of ihc 
exercise. He ailed rather as a citizen of 
Europe, drawing un a common 
heritage. 

ft is not that these composers lacked 
strong personal identities; those they 
took for granted, since (heir aim was 
not personal aggrandizement but to 
succour the world they lived in. In 
return it supported them in material 
terms, and tins is true whether an artist 
palpably bolsters the State, as Handel 
aid, or whether, like Bach, he sublime- 
ly believes his music to be “an harmo- 
nious euphony for the Glory of God 
and the instruction of my neighbour". 
In cither case originality , as such, is not 
cultivated. When later, especially in 
the nineteenth century, originality be- 
came a ne plus ultra and the pearl that 
was certainly not without price, ir did 
so as part of a psychological process that 
was also sociological and economic. In 
n producer-consumer society, the pro- 
ducer must protect his rights; and calls 
on moral rights in doing so. Even if he 
who steals my wares may be stealing 
trash, his theft may threaten my liveli- 
hood, Copyright safeguards the pre- 
cious lifeblood of a master, or even a 
mini, spirit. 

The language of music is relatively 
abstract, whereas words have defin- 
able meanings. For this reason plagiar- 
ism in literature is a trickier, because 
more specific, problem than in music. 
Even so, the position is not radically 
distinct, as is evident if we recall 
historical attitudes to translation: the 
sense in which, say, Chaucer's 
Romnunl of the Rose, Chapman's 
Homer , Florio's Montaigne, Motteux’s 


then half forgetting, Raine's. poem. L)on Quixote, even a gallimaufry like 
And yet I remember the idea of a Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, are 
corpse’s hair being combed the simultaneously new and borrowed 
wrong way in a mortuary coming to artefacts. During the heyday of laisser 
me as though it was my own. If I fain capitalism literary property rights 
were ever to prepare another edition were more rigorously enforced; over 
of this novel, I doubt if I would want th® past seventy or eighty years, 
to remove my sentence. Is this pla- however, such rights have weakened, 
gjarism then, or a borrowing, or an or have tarnishedalong with the social 
"influence"? Apparently, when he attitudes that fostered them: as is 
read my novel Raine generously manifest in such multifarious phe- 


to remove my sentence. Is this pla- 
giarism then, or a borrowing, or an 
"influence"? Apparently, when he 
read my novel Raine generously 
look f/ic sentence to be a tribute, 
and he has confessed that he in turn 
borrowed ,ftom the end of my short 
story, " pornography" for the end of 
his, poem, “Oberfeldwebel Beck- 
stapt*. My lawyers will be in touch. 


Wilfrid Metiers 


The idea of- plagiarism still raises 
extravagant passions in our commun- 
ity. Itjs therefore salutary to remem- 
ber that Ihfe concept |s not absolute, but 
sociallycondltloned. I am reminded of 
this the more potently because over the 
past few years I have been working on 
and writing about the sung poetiy-and- 
muslc of Appalachian mountain folk'. 
While at some 'dark' backward and 
abysm of time the words- and m&vbe 
tune of a particular love-song or ballad 


however, such rights have weakened, 
or have tarnished along with the social 
attitudes that fostered them: as is 
manifest in such multifarious phe- 
nomena ns Pound's pillage of the past. 
Joyce's multi-layered cultural and so- 
cial strata, Brecht’s identification of 
pejet and people. Burroughs’s exploita- 
tion of the collage and cut-out. The 
same process has occurred in music: 
earliest and most reward} ngly in Ives’s 
interlarded quotations from the demo- 
tic musics, religious and secular, on 
which he and his society had been 
nurtured; more recently and more 
self-consciously In Maxwell Davies’s 
use of parody (in both the usual and the 
specialized sixteenth-century senses) 
in his highly personal music. Still more 
recently, the American composer 
George Rochburg has made the. near- 
plagiarism of tlie classics a paradoxical, 
moral principle, safeguarding us 
against , dissipation and .despair now 
that the intellectual contrivance of 
serial lam has, in his view, failed us. 
-In our .polyglot world, our global 
village, in which both time and space 
ofe interfused* layers of experience 
must coex|st. This is partly a hegative 
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. .jpiisMiaW; bceh made up by a phenomenons In that we live vicarious- 
specific person, the song has lone since ly , in a njusqurn culture; -but it is also ■ 
become common properly which he positively stimulating, In that the 
who runs may read , or rather sing, museum has grown so vast that it has 
changing or modifying it in the process * few limi ts te mporal or geographies I . In 
as whim pr the occasion takes him. any given artefact everything depends 
A song is not individually "owned”, on how far our confusion £ illumiti- 
bccanse it has not been Individually “ nQt ordered: on whni is done 

with the objects borrowed or stolen 
from the museum. 


. jividualiy 
“manufactured"; and even in high 
cultures there is usually a comparable 
; overlap between private. and public 


. wary from Ihc winds and the 
i sense, Imi to forsake ihcm both as 
he sees occasion; and taking only 
sonic general hints from the ori- 
ginal, m run division on the 
groundwork, as he pleases. 

••Run division" here means execute 
musical ornamentations. What the 
statement shows is that the heart of 
(his activity lay in creating discrepan- 
cy. You alluded in order not to 
copy; you imitated, that is, at a 
conscious distance. 

Of course, it must have been a 
thin pretence that all readers were 
familiar enough with the original to 
adjudge the scale of graceful depar- 
ture. So the advertisement to the 
Dunciad Variorum runs, “the Imita- 
tions of the Ancients are added, to 
gratify those who either never read, 
or may have forgotten them"; and 
Pope appeals to Vida and Fracastor- 
ius (whoever he may be) to defend 
his poem from the charge of having 
become "too much a Cento". 
Another back-handed reference 
occurs in Chapter Nine of Peri Bath- 
ous , where we are told that "Imita- 
tion consists of two sorts: the first is 
when we force to our own purposes 
the thoughts of others; the second 
consists in copying the imperfections 
or blemishes of celebrated authors." 
Working backwards, one extrapo- 
lates the idea that a true imitation 
will allow the original “thought" to 
go on making its own point. Allude, 
collude: the common root Itidere sug- 
gests "play along with”. 

A licence has been issued here, for 
a particular sort of recognized bor- 
rowing. Characteristically, this ex- 
ception highlights a generally fierce 
attitude in the eighteenth century to- 
wards unacknowledged or unsignal- 
led pillaging. Johnson defines “plagi- 
ary first as an agent and then as an 
activity: “1. A thief in literature; one 
who steals the thoughts or writings 
of another. ... 2. The crime of liter- 
ary theft. Not used.” His Dictionary 
is singularly good at owning up 
where its maker had followed the 
tracks of predecessors. But it was 
quarried unabashedly by (he next 
generation of lexicographers; the 
same entry in . The New and Com- 
plete Dictionary by John Ash (1775) 
reads, “A thief In literature, one that 
clandestinely borrows the thoughts 
or expressions of another; literary 
theft, plagiarism.” Ash is usually 
closer than that to Johnson: the 
modulation from steals to borrows 
may reflect his concealed anxiety. 

. It need not be emphasized that the 
age was thoroughly aware of proper- 
ty rights, and that from 1710 on- 
wards the Copyright Act had given 
writers (as opposed to booksellers) 
their first statutory title to own- 
ership. The famous lawsuits over 
"perpetual copyright”, fought in the 
name of Shakespeare and Milton, 
dramatized a struggle about own- 
ership, availability (the existence of 
cheap vernacular classics was at 
Stake), the nature of what is com- 
munal and what Is private. Literary 
manners- encouraged one sort of 
appropriation: courtroom case-law 
might attempt to restrict another 
sort- Efforts were made to curtail the 
freebootlng activities linked with a 
(real or fictitious) Dutch imprint. 
Usually the Irish trade went Its own 
sweet way, although when Pope sued 
Curil In 1741 the .Lord Chancellor' 
rejected the defendant’s plea that 
"all Persons in this Kingdom have a 
Right to reprint such books as are 
first printed in Ireland & that such ns 


ched this material from the Chatter- 
urn family. A I all events, Croft 
thought that "forgery” had become 
too blunt u term: 

For Cliattcrton’s sake, the English 
language should add another word 
to its Dictionary; and should not 
suffer the same term to signify a 
crime for which a man suffers the 
most ignominious punishment, und 
the deception of ascribing a false 
antiquity of two or three centuries 
lo compositions for which the au- 
thor’s name deserves to live for 
ever. 

Yet one more decade on, and we 
reach the creative inventions of 
young William Henry Ireland - 
Shakespearean documents (almost, ir 
not quite, his laundry-bill), a love- 
letter to Anna Hatherrewaye, and 
the lost tragedy of Vortigem and 
Rowena, which even Kemble and 
Mrs Jordon finally had to play for 
laughs at Drury Lane. (Though Bos- 
well had gone down on his knees 
when the memorabilia were shown 
to him.) Seventeen seems to be the 
peak age for literary forgers. 

Somewhere between the outright 
deception of an Ireland and the con- 
fident allusiveness of an "imitation” 
lies a difficult area of half-concealed 
borrowing. Some of this latter prac- 
tice may involve what D. A. Ken- 
rick, in His -recent letter to the TLS 
(Mareh 26), calls "the resources Df 
imaginative re-creation”, But we are 
scarcely dealing here with philo- 
sophic distinctions. The limits of what 
is permissible are drawn differently 


been taken to paraphrasi^ph^ 
is a hard case to bring and n E, 
lions are rare. UUhough bSb 
more frequent in America, likcbtT-f 
forms of damage litigation), if" 
that a writer may freely reap £ 
he has not sown constitutes a JS 
liberty of literature. Much 
fiction is organized on the SS 
of nie-tooism". Blockbusters K 
Jaws or The Godfather will spawn 
clusters of hangers-on, as shameW 
\y derivative as the law will ^ 
Placing a higher premium on onis, 
na ity literary" authors resist the 
pull of me-tooism (“influence") and 
protect their individuality. Grabam 
Greene, for instance, felt at an eariv 
stage of his career that Conrad was 
too potent a presence in his fiction 
and prophylacticaily kept away from 
his favounte novelist. Freud denied 


according to generic and contextual 
factors. Goldsmith is unblushing ab- 
out his raids on Pluche for the hack 
compilation Animated Nature 
though it is in part the unblushing 
quality which defines the production 
as hack-work: he is more discreet 
about his echoes of Montesquieu in 
The Traveller. Some eighteenth- 
century transfers of literary property 
consist of making over for the sake 
of exercise, like Bach transcribing 
Vivaldi. Some draw across the letter 
but not the spirit of another text. 
Again, we find Sterne misappropriat- 
ing his own assize sermon in Tris- 
tram Shandy, a kind of autoplagiar- 
ism. T}ie sermon was dragged from 
its official, obsolete and undisturbed 
state for a flagrantly improper use: 
first published, according to the for- 
mula, “at the request of the High 
Sheriff and Orand Jury", a full ten 
years before, it now found itself 
snatched from the ambitious young 
preacher by the mischievous novelist, 
Anything the writer has acquired, 
by whatever means, and made part 
or himself, is there, as far as the 
creative imagination goes. That’s 
why there can , never be a general 
theory of plagiarism. Readers may 


Probably the most wounding insult 
one can level at a self-respecting 
author is "plagiarist'’, suggestive as 5 
is of underhand theft andimpoleoce. 
And yet creative writers, especially 
novelists, feel some ambivalence on 
(he issue. On the one hand dignity 
demands protection for the sanctity 
of “their" work. On the other, story- 
tellers are naturally jackdaws. Any- 
one who has heard a good joke well 
told; passes it on with embellish- 
ments and little mimicries borrowed 
from the previous teller. Copyright 
inhibits this incremental improve- 
ment. It was the freezing effect of 
copyright, its insistence on original- 
ity, which led Walter Benjamin to 
his paradox that the novel marks Ihc 
end of story-telling. (A similar pes- 
simism argues that the gramophone 
record entails the end of “true ’ folk 
music). Romanticists look elsewhere 
to cultures such as the Balinese 


tneory of plagiarism. Readers may 
absorb, scholars may docket, but 
artists feed on what tliey encounter. 
Cynical plagiarism exists, no doubt, 
but quite apart from jt occurs that 
Ingestion of other minds which is such 
a marked feature of the truly crea- 
tive psychology. You and 1 may 
lease the imaginative space of books: 
nam quod emas possis lure vocare 
tum ». ft lakes another creator to 
colonize that space. 
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his reflective and generous article w 
the Observer on Jacob Epstein s im- 


are first printed here may be lawfully 
reprinted in (hat Kingdom". It was 
only a gadfly like Curil who wished 
to resist the pressure to tighten 
the commercial interests . 
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Sflem complacent was a valid mean* Of If . dream of intertejrtuality cui. 
saying to himself aind his contemporary initiates fp ilHcU. unibq, then aflusion . 
audlen«i”)'maU right, Augustus". Of a spires' to a coritplmictaate marriage: 
course wh^t makes. Handel a grdat In high Augustan literature; there is ■ 
. composer Is Ihp tension that exists , in seldom: much doubt Concerning the 
all but his most workaday productions, relationship of the parties. A formal- ; 
between such public assumptions, and ' ized mode of allusion like the "imlta- : 
the complex realities of private expert- tidn’V is based a, widely under-;, 
ence. None the less, the. fact thdt stood contract, and It is these terms 


the complex realities of private expert- tidn” is based <n\ a. widely under-;, 
ence. None the less, the. fact thdt stood contract, and it Is t^ese terms 
Handel and hfs ptiblic shared assump* which Dryden undertook' to in 
lions mean l that the individual maker n celebrated passage. . 
or artist! did not need to asert. ’an The . third, way, [of readering.fi 
absolute right to., his own creation. text in nnother.Ianguagej is that of 
Once made, 'it could become commpn . jpritatiqn, wfeefe the translator (if 
property; and did, for Handel bort now ;he has not lost 'that' nkme)' 
rowed copiously ; arid unashamedly . assumes the liberty', noi oply to 


control over Where and when their ;. . 
books were published. • * 

It has’ been Weil established that In 
a. property-conscious •. society. ' com-, 
merdar crimes'.ilike . fraud 1 become 
. mar* \ CQWpiwout, ■ Johnsbn’S ac- 
quaintance Dr Dodd was a literary 
m^n who .notorib u sly came ituq con-, 
flirt with the forgery laws. This was 
in 1 the yert . decade of ‘Chattertoh, 
When' public attention had been fo- •• 
,cu$ed on the cuIttiraL rather' than 
legal* ..implications of; (he concept. 
Three further , yekra pn, after foe' 
execution of. Dodd. Herbert Croft' 
Produced '[ his stcaqge : work -entitled . 

Uis iMuded a; : Idige,. chunk about 
CHafteftdn: according to ^Sotifhmr- 
ahd ptbftre, Craft had id,eff(^;pmV r 
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John Sutherland 

For the legally untrained mind there 
is something mysterious in copyright. 
An immaterial property right, it In- 
heres in a perfect, Platonic idea of 
the “work" which elusively trans- 
cends any possible book (or other- 
reproduced) version. Things are 


copyright, ^work * 1 is; not conceived^ 
as message or: content but th^ strict : 


form . of . words used. There is," 
famously ,. no copyright in ideas. 

: t For al] Its restrictions, copyright 
thus , allows compensatory freedoms. 
These are more apparent If one com- 
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PW 8 K with the law . for industrial 
patents. The xerbji machine (a major 
means by Which copyright is infnng- 
jJL 5 s , ^ a PP ens ) monopolizes by 
Yjrty* : patent-prdtcctiGn of the 

3 ?S c ( f ^principle ,on which it. 
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Alternatively, one can look back to 
prelapsarian ages, with less intellec- 
tual meum and tuum. Bullough's 
volumes on the sources oi 
Shakespeare’s plays would doubtless 
furnish a modern copyright lawyer 
with any number of actions. 

• Plagiarism, like other forms rf 
misappropriation, runs the scale 
from accidental borrowing (MacDlar- 
mid’s notebook entry copying out a 
passage which he later forgot was 
someone else’s) to the frankly cn - . 
minal (Sir Robert Lusty tells of « 
competition for a first novel by a 
convict who copied the winning entry 
from the least ■ thumbed volume ffl 
the prison library). Most interesting, 
perhaps, are those furtive instances 
motivated by sexual or peer jealousy. 
Scott Fitzgerald, it was revealed 
in a recent biography, stole exten- 
sively from Zelda’s material. Even 
more surprising (given their puonc 
comradeship in criticism) was Bom 
Ford’s supplementary note to 0. v- 
Leavis’s obituary alleging that tier 


In the case of documentary ficiton 
(“faction" as it is conveniently 
led) it seems not so much patnoiojtM 
as something inherent in the jonn 
which leads authors into pl&S« 2 J' 
Defoe, I dare say, llfted exters!w£ 
The most notorious plagiarist of ta 
nineteenth century was uw ri ” 
Reade - a man, according , t° 
aggrieved Trollope, ®l_JL 
know the meaning of literary 
ty. Reade, a pioneer ofdMumentary 
nctioh ("Matter of Fact 
prepared for his novels by 
Ting newspaper clipping? ™ 5 ^ 
also the method favoured by N . 
man Mailer a hundred y?a« 
the ’ “Novel ' Biography" 

Fred Guiles’s -publisher rornptag 
at. no. less than 255 acta of 'plfgW 
perpetrated by Mailer AgaIns1-« , 

thort Norma Jem. The aulhor oi 

Marilyn Monroe, Maurice Zolo > 
declared Marilyn to > "one jig 

llfprani haidfc nf fhp. PflntUTV • V* 
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literary heists of the century .-j;. 
shaped up bravely fo , he : charge. 
“No one is, going to ceJlme 2 P . 
giarist and : get away with f». ■ V 
l'm going td Steal from othe/ au 
let me .u?e Shikfespeare or MblviUe- ‘ 


mieje’’)- ' i ^ ® ■* 

' Tai^^precadtiom Ihave 


let me use Shikbspeare 0 ^ 6 ? ! Pr ' e d 
don’t Have to steal from Freo 

Guiles;". But flnafly amends-haa j 

be made, Alex Haley sNlari) 
antagonized and .recompensed tac 
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author and publisher of a book he 
found rather too useful in the com- 
pilation of Rpok. Most recently, the 
fact-based bestsellers The Key to Re- 
becca (Ken Follett) and The Four 
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J. O. Urmson 


Hundred (Stephen Shepherd) have 
nm into trouble for alleged over- 
teliance on source books. The closer 


the creative writer comes to taction 
or reportage, the greater seem the 
risks. 


Mysterious as its workings are, the 
function of copyright is clear enough. 
It converts things of the mind into 
transferable articles of property. It 
identifies single owner-authors and 
permits commercial exploitation of 
the division. Brecht (himself an in- 
veterate borrower) was instructed in 
this when he found that the property 
of his Threepenny Opera was not his 
to adapt for film. He was the author 
but no longer the owner. Solzhenit- 
syn's compound offence in Soviet 
eyes was not just disloyalty. He 
offended additionally by marketing 
his fiction in a Western capitalist 
way. selling copyright as n commodi- 
ty abroad. A dutiful Solzhenitsyn 
would have conceived authorship as 
service to the state, to be rewarded 
with some salaried post in the Wri- 
ters' Union or a publishing house. 


What is plagiarism, apart from legal 
questions ofownership. copyright or 
financial gain? How, for example, 
does it differ from repetition, repor- 
tage. quotation, paraphrase, exposi- 
tion and other ways of reproducing 
previously existing material? Apart 
from their practical importance, 
these are intellectually intriguing 
questions of great complexity to 
which only a preliminary answer can 
be sketched here. 


communicator. These are not cases 
of plagiarism. 

There is a further restriction on 
the scope of quotation which disting- 
uishes it from plagiarism and also 
from many other forms of reproduc- 
tion such as exposition and repor- 
tage. Quotation, it seems, must be 
part of a larger whole in which it is a 
subservient element. If one were to 
write “As Kant well soys”, open up 
inverted commas, copy out the Criti- 
que of Pure Reason, close the quote 
and so finish, this could scarcely 
count as a quotation from Kant in a 


unanswered here. Among (hem 
might be mentioned the intriguing 


problem why certain forms of imita- 
tion, of slyfe, for example, are not 
classed as plagiarism at all.’ But wc 
must turn to the moral issues in- 
volved in plagiarism, about which 
there seems lo be much confusion. 


It seems that while quotation, ex- 
position, reportage and the like are 
all in principle neutral enterprises, 
"plagiarism" is essentially a term of 
condemnation. That plagiarism is cb- 


Why is quotation not plagiarism? 


work of one's own, though it would 
also not be plagiarism. Snort quota- 


jectionablc is beyond dispute, but 
why is it objectionable? We all tend 
to speak of it as if it were similar to 
or even a case of theft, of stealing, 
of misappropriation, but it is not 
clear that this is the right way to 
look at it. If wc consider central 
cases of theft, it seems that they 
involve depriving permanently a liv- 
ing person of some object of value of 
which he is the owner without his 
consent. ]f a thjcf steals, n can of 
beans from a store, it is not particu- 
larly objectionable that he enjoys the 
can of beans; what is objectionable is 
that the right nf the stOTe to possess 
the beans has been infringed. But is 
plagiarism al all like this? Such 
deeds as breach of copyright may be 
thought to be not too distant from 
theft, but most breach of copyright 
does not involve plagiarism, and 
'much plagiarism does not involve 
breach or copyright. Clearly no 
material damage is done to a plagia- 
rized creator after his death. 


Primarily because quotation involves 
making dear that what is produced is 


tions by authors of reviews, such as 
copyright holders permit, are central 
cases of quotation if they do sub- 
serve the ends of critical assessment 
rather than simply the author’s own 
communicative ends. But plagiarism 
is not subject to this restriction; one 
may take and reproduce the ideas nf 
another without making them part of 
one’s own original design or contri- 
buting to them in any other way. 
When plagiarism is thus unredeemed 
by any original contribution it may 
well seem less excusable. Thus when 
Handel takes a theme from another 
composer and works on it and de- 


The jaundiced Brechtian view of 
copyright seems borne out by the 
fact that it has matured simul- 
taneously with the capitalist system. 
In America there is now no product, 
material or immaterial, which cannot 
be protected by ®, © or TM marks, 
by patent number, or by franchise 
terms. In Britain the same process is 


not original; it need not include 
identification of the original and 
may, indeed, tease by refusing to 
disclose the source, but it must posi- 
tively disclaim originality unless (as 
with familiar quotations) the dis- 
claimer is superfluous. Since plagiar- 
ism thus involves misrepresentation 
it follows that one can no more pla- 
giarize oneself than one can steal 
one’s own goods. But even self- 
quotation must be intended and in- 
tended to be recognized; otherwise it 
is merely a case of self-repetition, 
conscious or unconscious. 


velops it one may feel little indigna- 
tion; but when he lifts another’s 


evident in steeper charges for per- 
missions (a monograph on modern 
poetry can nowadays be prohibitively 


expensive!, in the campaign for 
xerox and blank tape levies, in such 
coups as CUP’s repossession of 


Lawrence into new copyright and the 
innovation of PLR. if. against this 


innovation of PLR. If. against this 
commercial trend, the affair of The 
White Hotel stakes some claim for 
novelist's licence, any embarrassment 
for the author will have been worth- 
while. 


Another difference between quota- 
tion and plagiarism arises from the 
wider scope of plagiarism, for pla- 
giarism includes the theft of ideas as 
well as of the clothes they wear. 
Thus verbal quotation must involve 
reproduction of the identical words if 
it is to avoid being misquotation 
(with a few trivial exceptions such as 
quotation in indirect speech), but 
ideas may be plagiarized in a con- 
cealing clothing of new words. Not 
that reproduction of the ideas of 
another in new words is necessarily 
plagiarism, for here too originality 
may be disclaimed. I may present 
your ideas in prlcis to save space or 
time; I may expound them in new 
words in an endeavour to clarify 
them; I may report them simply as a 


lion; but when he lifts another's 
composition without important al- 
teration and offers it as his own it is 
not easy to sympathize. When what 
is taken is a sufficiently minor ele- 
ment in a larger design it may even 
be excessive to count it as plagiarism 


believe that if f, for example, were 
to plagiarize such a one as Homer I 
shoulcf thereby deprive him of much 
of his imperishable glory, though my 
plagiarism is not thereby mitigutea- 
No doubt plagiarism may sometimes 
damage the creator’s material well- 
being or his reputation, but it is not 
.possible to maintain that this ts al- 
ways so or that it is the source of the 
wrongness of plagiarism. 

So, if we are to maimain the anal- 
ogy with theft, we must in despera- 
tion fall back on the claim that it is 
the idea, or the work, musical or 
literary, that is stolen. But this is 
surely absurd. It is a basic element in 
theft that the rightful owner be dep- 
rived of the object stolen; but it is 
nonsensical to speak of depriving a 
thinker of his ideas, and the only 
way one can steal music or literature 
is by purloining the score or the text, 
which is not a form of plagiarism. 


If one needs an analogy with pla- 
giarism it fs surely not theft, hut a 
different type of misdemeanour, 
some form of misrepresentation, that 
is appropriate. Let us suppose that 
John Doc from lime to time borrows 


Richard Roe's Victoria Cross with- 
out permission and walks around 
wearing it as though he were its 
rightrul owner. It probably will not 
hurt Richard Roe, but it remains a 


contemptible act of imposture, of un- 

ir 1 i • .i 


justifiable self-inflation, and is thus a 
Form of misbehaviour, but one which 


at all; we have all read comparative- 
ly short articles to which are 


ly short articles to which are 
appended vast arrays of footnotes, 
most of which acknowledge debts to 
various works of others, and we may 
sometimes wonder whether to count 


Must we then say that plagiarism 
is none the less essentially a form of 
theft, and that what is stolen is 
something less tangible than material 

f iossessions; that it is fame or glory 
ram which the crave cannot Dart its 


it as scrupulous honesty or a tire- 
some display of erudition. We must 
all build with material partly derived 


erudition. We must 


rightful possessor? But is this any 
better? Poor Urio has his meagre 
ration of fame only because Handel 
plagiarized him; otherwise he would 
be unknown save to a handful of 
specialists. Many an author is known 
only from a paragraph or footnote 
which mentions him as the source 
from which a Shakespeare or a Boc- 
caccio lifted his plot. It is hnrd to 


from others, and this is so obviously 
true that we scarcely need to name 
the maker of every brick in our 
edifice. 

There are many similar questions 
that might be raised but must be left 


form of misbehaviour, but one which 
is totally unlike the theft of a can of 
beans. The wrong of plagiarism 
seems to be very like this; one repre- 
sents oneself as the creator of some- 
thing which is not one’s own; one is 
an impostor. If we see this we can 
understand why. when Handel takes 
and develops a theme of Moffat's we 
feel so differently about it from 
when he copies the work of Urio. It 
is not because Moffat has suffered a 


smaller theft than Urio, or any such 
nonsense, but because only Handel 


nonsense, but because only Handel 
could do what he did to Moffat, 


while any fool can copy out the 
scores of Urio. Plagiarism is closer to 


pride, a sin of the spirit, than to the 
criminal activities oi the burglar, 


Louche living 
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By Alan Hollinghurst 


lengthy conversations, the novelisiic 
orchestration of derail, the bland but 
dandified manner, which ore the 


jualifies of the finished book. In the 


JOHN MALCOLM BRINNINj 
S extet 


diary the material is already half-way 

, K. ... . *lt !in mdtAfvm<*nhnr<iC infrl 


278pp. Deutsch. £7.95 
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through its metamorphosis into 
something both nesthetlcized and 
monotonous. The abundance' of de- 
tail provided by “total recall", while 
intended to lend his portraits sub- 
stance, Instead becomes self- 
advertisingly obtrusive: the Amer- 
ican obsession with itemizing the 
merest snack as if it were an Escof- 


At one point in the longest section 
of this book John Malcolm Brinnin 


vwtui IvmiLUJIll Ulllllllll 

rewds Truman Capote’s anger at 
critics who produce ‘‘academic merde 
nai shows they don’t have the fain- 


.iiwj uuii i iiptc me min' 

,esl ld e fl the way a working writer 
works. It is one of several testing 
moments in the relationship of the 
two men, when Brinnin sees Ca- 
R- es Eift as corrupted by success, 
tailing to live up to its original bril- 
"»at promise. On discovering in 
'*, e magazine a photograph of Ca- 
pote dancing with Marilyn Monroe, 
urinmn had .written a very sharp 

DOS tea rH- 


fier creation is only part of the dec- 
oration - horticultural , viticulture!. 


sartorial - which, accurate though it 
may be, tricks out the subjects in 
suen a way as to make them seem 
inventions, and the memoirs as a 
whole distractions from the central 
fact that Brinnin has, alas, no revela- 
tion about these people to make. 

This is in Itself interest-quenching 


And it is not as though he were a 
figure of no consequence: friend, 
protector and apologist of Dylan 
Thomas (a marked over-estimation 
of whom he shares with the Sit- 
wells), he was highly influential as 
director, of the. New York Poetry 
Centre, and is a widely -travelled and 
experienced teacher and scholar. Yet. 
by some perverse misapplication all 
these gifts, talents and achievements 
have resulted, in Sextet, in a book 
which refuses to explore the poten- 
tial of its material, what might have 
been achieved is hinted at By Brin- 
nin's remark about. Stein’s “Ladies’ 
Voices "; 1 "once you know how it 
came to be and what it means to 
demonstrate, it's no longer the exotic 


an echoing near-void, it is little less 
than absurd to be given an inventory 
of his glimpsed "wardrobe closer’ 
when at no point in tlie chapter is 
there an indication of what Eliot and 
his poetry are about. 


mem, One sequence illustrates this 


duplicity to perfection: Osbert Sit- 
well asks Brinnin if he has finished 


Of course fi certain deference, that 
of guest to host, is .preserved In 
several of the pieces wqere Brinhiii. 


reading Left Hand, Right Hand\ - 
"Every last word", l told him, 
‘'Why haven’t critics pointed out 
the Fact that it's social comedy, 
always on the verge of becoming 
hilarious?” ; . 

“J don’t know. But that’s the 


subjects: bditn suweu nas an exonc 
snobbery of a kind. Brinnin relishes 
and after a while gets the hang of: 


R articular thins Tve always wanted 

lem to say first.'' 


he plays up his role of the' American 
unpractised in (he arcane but sanc- 


unpractisea in ine arcane oui sanc- 
tified rituals of country-house life, 


fragment you thought It was." Here 
is the possibility of enriching (he 


possibility of enriching (he self, or what the connection between 

j a. i'-i ...iiL _ -..1 — I*a« tl* AitiftfiAilallti titakvaH 


totally recalled material with specula- 
tion, In order to enchance our under- 
standing of both the life and the 
works in the light of each other, 
Brinnin’s failure to do so hardly mat- 
ters with the Sitwells - who are at 
the same time well served by biogra- 
phy and autobiography and not par- 
ticularly interesting as artists. But In 
the case of Eliot, whose biography is 


— ■ milieu a »BI» MJOIU 

postcard; "Joyce’s motto .was, 
vote t What’s 


(to borrow a -word from Henry 
James, apparently the only writer 
Brinnin considers to be great). And 
the Form of literary . transformation 
which goes on here, feeding off real 
and to varying degrees creative 
people, performing in their reflected 
light Vet declining absolutely to do 
them any kind of justice ns artists, 
emphasizes the fact that the subject 
of the book is not so much 'the 
people themselves as Brinnin s hav- 
ing experienced their society. If he 
failed to get there on time he com- 
pensates through biography of P 
more academic kind, as with Ger- 
trude Stein. Though he never met 


„ ' ■ cunning, wimis* 

ft was a maddeningly prig- 
Sf,? .§ estu Jp. and it must have taken 
wnsiderable candour on Bri train’s 
pan to reveal it in his own self- 
PcnlrBii,- which is the half-confessed 
r ***** b 00 ^. In his recollec- 
paL? f i Mdent he faces 'again 
t£i?u of facing to under- 

tand the rear business of writing so 

S;°u^ e « ,c alleged seriousness 
i nis inception of the writer’s- task. 

tt IS- an mrirlnn* 


uSE,* 111 * * nigh-mindednegs entirely. 

Jts Other 270 cages, 
il 'Phghout Brinnin not: only fails to 

STtft r* ° f ffybjcctt. 


her theatrical, emotionally starved 
life and poems might be. It is only in 
another essay that he remarks on 
“her misapprehension of the true na- 
tures of people". While he remains 
under the sway of Renishnvian 1 for- 


■maUty and eccentricity,' it is only by 
'a snide implication, like a rude word 

. umI.- 


in the visitors’ book, that he can 
suggest his almost chilling; detach- 


This piece of self-congratulation 
smuggled in, Brinnin turns to talk of 
.Sitwell’s impending CBE; 

"At my age, a paltry honour, I’rrt 
afraid". 

1 He would within the mdnth. 
make his pathetic marche-d-peiits- . 
pas to royal investiture through 
the halls of Buckingham , Palace, 
and. paltry honour or not. accept it. . 
The distortion of Sitwell’s modest, 
even embarrassed, remark through 
' the condescension implicit in the en- 
suing sentence und the supercilious 
use of the French locution, rounds 
out Brinnin ’s recurrent pattern of 
self-promotion by the : passive Sgeiicy 
of : others; .who, their job done, are 
demoted and deprived even. "of the 


f . 

! • ;:i •• 
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- Boundaries 

' ' iSfir-TkvAeOAn an orHct wkft hnrftlt 


of . others; who, their job done, are : I'-W'VH'; 

demoted pnd deprived even. ; of the . ' 

honour thSt attaches to thcm outslde .• ?vj, 

book, v 


Moving liitp things; ■ 
a slice between the layers, 
track for the still eye. 


tiei-Bresson, an artist who barely 
uses words at all. and who discards 


iiuwv 7,o _ • . , _ 

her bis first sight of her house 
prompts the reflection; “AH mat 
radiance dimmed. Gertrude four 
years in the grave." Brinnin is 


ms suDicus, 

■ ges in a name-dropping 


Moving into things, 

they pull us into thelt nuui 

crave correspondence, 1 


uses words at all, and who discards 
Brinnin’s contribution to a planned 
book of photographs of America. 
The preparation of this book took 
both men on. a four, through the 


m 


flnii rfvZ- , 8 wmKw Oi epnemerai. 
fo r f J ( f tr *®dng detail which cries out 
ra Mbe editors blue pencil. ^ ' 

as»rt 5 rinnin s acCount of : hfs ill- 

SSL » 


ycaja an »*'v r ^ 7 . «. 

already beginning to appropriate hejr, 
like his other celebrities, almost as. 
an element In his own vanity, . . 

This seems more than a pity sine©; 
he Is quife clearly seen as -a charming 

perron; he 4 ean f t perhaps avoid -a 
milrt lirimrtdestV III QUOting WS SUtM;' 


Likeness crowds the street; : ! 
onion skin, butterfly wing, | 
The boundaries melt . .." • • 


Ray, Aldous Huxley, , Frieda! Law- 
rence, Henry Miller,. Edward WeS- 


YfWpi, 1 L- ■ •• . R ta this detail 

^d h E 9at . belief; . U a fort- 

Wor 2 inc\ Wpl ^ s ' lhat iW&h: here 
often simply frans- 


mild immodesty in quoting his Sub^ ; 
iecta' tributes to him. > CspOte l rer_ 
peatedly says how he ' loves nun; 
Edith SitweQ counts .hjm jmpng'.jw: 


■ ' ;v' onthb edge' of .sight,, '. ..:! ... ' 

Eventhe klr opens, folds' 

i ' 1 'v/.'.ir-ii.-'; . 1 ;tho shapes of moveroent,; t : 


g; -very dear friends”; Osbert Sit- 
well won't have him pass through; 
England without a yislt to Reh ^ a W' 
Al&fB.: TbWas,is Won over by an 
de^ he writes for Gertrude Stein, . 


•. i ' quti inM absorbed ^ - ' .. 7 ' ; 

! ....■ '• 7 theflaf Imelh of resemblance; ■,>' ".vlf'.' 

-' V.r.'j! '-'- . inthealwiyi grey;-; -• 7!-'. *."*■: .. 

:; X ]olm l.ce» 


ton, : Robinson Jeffers; . frank Lloyd 
; Wright and' Louisa. May Afpolt),* ft 
seems, os. Ironic, that this gazetteer of 
thp stars should have ben abandoned; 
■ as. it is inevitabje that it should have 
been resurrected in.the present form. 
' At the time Brinnin wondered: "Was 
Cartier keeping something froiit nie? 
Was It possible 'that he existed ;‘oq 


Somd plane of perception at once so 
keen, farsdeing, and compassionate 


f ill.;,: 

p 


as Mo. ^efode the vulganty of my 
apprehension?" The reader of Sextet 
will not hesitate to answer “yes" to 
this question. 
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T. TV. MOODY: 

Davitt and Irish Revolution 1844-82 
474pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £22.50. 
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In May I87U the t wen ty-four-ye sir-old 
Michael Dsivitt was arrested at Pad- 
dington Station, tried for t reason - 
felony as a Fenian conspirator, and 
detained in horrific conditions at a 
number of prisons until his release 
on ticket-of-leave in December 1877. 
While the trial attracted some atten- 
tion. it was soon displaced from 
press reports by the Franco- Prussian 
War. Just over three years Inter he 
was renrresterf in Dublin, for 
speeches m in ml meetings. On this 
occasion, double lines of police were 
drawn up at railway-stations for his 
conveyance to England, tic travelled 
in u first-class compartment sur- 
rounded hy guards, and the (rain was 
preceded by a pilot engine, a security 
measure normally used only for the 
Queen. 

The elaborate precautions, ns well 
as the favoured conditions of the 
ensuing imprisonment, bear eloquent 
testimony to the position Dnvill had 
achieved in the meantime. This was 
ironically but not inaccurately en- 
capsulated in a parliamentary ques- 
tion put by Cowen in 1882: 
"whether, since Davitt 's land policy 
had been accepted by the govern- 
ment and adopted in the report of 
the House of Lords* committee on 
the working of the Land Act, the 
government would advise the queen 
to grant a free pardon to the founder 
of the Land League, so that Davitt 
might enter parliament and defend 
his doctrine, now accepted on all 
sides". Such a career would be ex- 
traordinary under any circumstances. 

It is especially so for a man aged 
only thirty-six, coming from a back- 
ground of emigrant Mayo peasants 
living in depressed circiunsr.inccs in 
Lancashire, self-cducatcd, and clep- 
ri'ted of One. arm since a factory 
ardent In . childhood. As yet. 
moreover, his - political career had 
twpnty-fouT years to run. He would 
become’ an MP, the authpr ■ of six 
books, and a uniquely respected and 
charismatic figure in British ns well 
asjrish life. 

It is n great slory, a Bildungs - 
n>man in which progress to political 
fame is accompanied by an intellec- 
tual odyssey from narrow nationalism 
to a preoccupation with international 
and labour issues. The - tale has al- 
ways attracted commentary from 
those with. obvious sympathies, like 
J. L. Hnmrtiond arid Francis Sheehy- 
■ though the latter wrote 

l r!!v 1 k J hal '' !tle ' pre5eilt position of 
in?h affairs 1 $ remarkable for the 
extent, to which. Devin's ideals and 
personality have been forgotten”; 
nnd piolw guardians of the tablets of 
• frtsh nationalism have had to gloss 
over various ; stages of Davltfs pto- 

,he ^vision- 

mLJK 100 L f f 0nd American) 
historians who have. re-evaluated the 
land war have confronted Davitt and 
his Ideas more directly; to a new 
generation . as to his Edwardian 
socialist admirers, his puncturing of 
pieties is as attractive ns iiis realiza- 
tion that the frontiers of the Irish 
: ® ,^ii probleni >, a, l d l (s "solution” 
un '.fortlw thin the 

Davitt himself rather ; deilboruteiv 
encouraged this; His Fall of Feudal 
ism Injreinnd, one of the key testa- 
ments of Irish history; must;bc hand- 
led with i care whenever it retrosoed* 
lively Imposes on ils riiithQr’s actions 
and • Intellectual ■' development 6 
coherence which wns- lacklng m the 
time. He neither repudiatefh-Fenian 
. extremism as early, nor evolved the 
notion of land agitation as quickly 
as he was later; to claim. To tell the 
story as it needs to be told, the epic 
dimension must 1 be retained; but it 
Juu to be combined with a toui] 
command of the material to hand, a 
fu l| knowledge or recent scholarly- 
; New; Departures/ and an urisen- 
, • timenlaj, and * exacting approach* id 
: the evalugtidn dfie^cTcilce: ; 

It is here ihnt the conjunction of 


author and subject comes sharply 
into focus: for Davitt and Irish Re- 
volution is a life- work which contains 
the accumulation of decades of re- 
search. reflection and tench ing in 
Irish history. From the 193ils Theo- 
dore Moody has pioneered a school 
of historiography, with results that 
have put a stamp upon the entire 
profession. The pivot of his teaching 
and writing has been a reconsidera- 
tion of nineteen th-centurv verities 
uncritically accepted by previous gen- 
erations. Through much of Professor 
Moody's career, the painstaking col- 
lection of material on Davitt*! life 
has accompanied research and 
teaching in the very areas of social, 
economic and political history with 


By Roy Foster 

liamentary party, forced a change in 
conceptions of property upon English 
law and government which led lo the 
lurgc-scale purchase of farms by 
tenants. 

The results are debatable, and still 
debated; the immediate effect was 
stunning. “Revolution” is no over- 
statement. and the violence, the 
events and the themes of the Land 
War from 1879 to 1882 set up reso- 
nances more reminiscent of eastern 
than western Europe (as is true of 
late-nineteenth-century Ireland on 
other social levels, too). Davitt and 
his generation, many of them the 
sons of local peasant ‘‘scholars'’, 
have much in common with that gen- 



Michael Davitt in 1878, aged 31. and in 1904, aged 58; from the book 

reviewed here. 


which Davitt was most intimately 
connected. The conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Moody and his students, dis- 
passionately expressed though they 
have generally been, have radically 
altered conceptions about land agitn- 
uon, nationalism, and the relation 
between the two. 

For Moody himself, the process 
could ensily have ended in an Acto- 
ninn diminuendo: the thought and 
research having accumulated io a 
weight which ' inhibited, an eventual 
resolution: Instead, what has 

emerged, some years after Moody’s* 
retirement from full-time teaching, is 
not only, a massive and beautiftillv 
artwulated study of Davitt and the 
Land War, but also a synthesis oF the 
conclusions reached after a genera- 
tion of revisionist history-writing. 
Several chapters (notably those on 
tne insh republican movement, the 
home rule party, nnd the land war 
up to February 1881) will stand as 
authoritative, translucent expositions 
of general historical trends. The foot- 
■ notes are a repository of nearly all 
the. research, published and unpub- 
Hshed, earned out in this heavily 
'lied area over recent years. The 
tables in the appendixes spell out 
patterns and implications regarding 
agrarian activity and economic In- 
dices which ■ encourage Speculation 
along more genera! lines than a bio- 
graphical study usually elicits. The 
main drive of the narrative is pur- 
sued with a pace which. Is never 
sacrificed to comprehensiveness; but 
along the way forgotten or misrepre- 
sented actors like William Shaw, 
Lanon Bourke, and even W. E 
Forster are discussed with discrimina- 
tlon and fonness, as Well as n wealth 
of illuminating quotation. Most of 
all, questions of evidence are tireless- 
iy evaluated; what was said at the’ 

and' : his' 1 cpI leagues (Indefatigable' 
^pjf-whers.gn) - u> hot only the - 
; nfiy-thre& page bibliography which 

h ®W*S well as a great 
reseai’ch project, .[ - • -.; 

; Mbody '^Obvious though .not uhcVi- 
Ucal affBctlon . for bfs Y subject? keeps 
DaviUfiririly and lucidly iri focS 
throughput; though the' context Isfo. 
densely retailed tTiiki ocoaslbhally the 
general picture comes near Id taking 
oyer: The story is, /after aj|. shot of 
"Irish revolution" hs well as of one 
rcypl^lonary: It tells of that extirror- 
dlnary outbreak- whereby 'an alliffie 
of farmers and: labourers overcame 
the landlord Interest and, wilh the 
covert ehcoufaaemfint of Fenianism 
and the. open Sid of the Irish par- 


ing about the independence of Ire- 
land that it would have the oppo- 
site effect; that when the farmers 
would be emancipated and get 
their lands, such men would look 
on the boundary of their farms as 
the boundary of their country, be- 
cause farmers as a rale are very 
selfish men. 

Dariil may have come to feel the 
same; but he had the imagination to 
see that a peasant proprietorship was 
not the final answer, and - a Trotsky 
to the end - he turned to advocating 
a sort of permanency in the revolu- 
tion by prolonging it into a campaign 
for wholesale nationalization of the 
land. Tn this way he achieved a cer- 
tain intellectual coherence; but it was 
disingenuous for him to claim that 
this had ever held an important place 
among the many meanings of “the 
land for the people”. The contradic- 
tions of his earlier position as Fenian 
extremist, endorsing the supply of 
arms to the people while preaching 
"moral force ’ from Land- League 
platforms, are not burked by Profes- 
SQr . Moody. Nor is the extent lo 
which the several mooted “new de- 
partures” of alliances between 
physical-force men and constitu- 
tionalists nchieved any reality. Par- 
nell. possessing the guile of Ulysses, 
could steer between this Scylla and 
Charybdis; others were less fortu- 
nately equipped. The question 
whether national independence 
would be advanced by land reform 
remained tricky. Rather as “reuni- 
fication” today is in some quarters 
taken as the necessary precondition 
to the difficult question of "social- 
ism" in Ireland, the land agitation 
could be employed as a kind of dis- 
placement activity, comfortably post- 
poning a supposed desideratum. In 
the process some old Fenians, along 
with the successful and selfish far- 
mers. outgrew their extremist fer- 
vour. "I am tired", wrote J. J. 
O'Kelly to Devoy, as he relapsed 
into Purnell ism; "weary to deulfi of 
playing roles, of rolling impossible 
balls up impossible hills.” 

Davitt, while very far from suc- 
cumbing to the personality cult of 
“* e ““*^1 felt a similar impati- 
ence. His dislike of- the graziers and 
grabbers who seemed to emerge so 
well from the Land War, and his 
espousal of the labourers' cause, 
combined with his growing impati- 
ence at the dynamtiard Fenianism 
by O'Donovan Rossa 
- ova l! Assa ”)- “The dynamite 
theory is the very abnegation of 
mind, he said, “the surrender of 


eration of Russian activists who were 
often the sons of clerics, though the 
hard-headed Land League was free 
of narodnik illusions. To carry the 
analogy further, Davitt, who visited 
Russia more than once, and dedi- 
cated a copy of The Fall of Feudal- 
ism to Lenin, emerges in 1879 as a 
glamorous Trotsky-tigure; and he 
was matched by a dour simalacrum 
Lenin in tne American Fenian 
John Devoy , completely committed 
|o the narrow Clan na Gael concep- 
rion of the Irish cause, planning in- 
defatigably in exile, and always ready 
to summon his more mercurial (and 
more human) ally away from domes- 
tic or intellectual distractions. The 
eventual, inevitable, rift between the 
two illuminates much of the tension 
behind the dynamic of late 
nineteenth-century Irish history. 

On the other side, Davllt was ba- 
lanced by the equally glamorous, 
equally youthful Parnell: wielding a 
similar mystique, but with his eyes 
fixed on an increasingly different 
Boa . Davm's view of Parnell as a 
farsighted conservative has only re- 
cently come Into its own (though an ✓n • . 

interesting study by M. M. O’Hara, f . 1 Ilf 

written over sixty years ago, por- V^IJL L'Ull iOVft 
trayed the two as opposing arche- * ^ 

types). For the period under ^ =a=-H— 
Moody s consideration their relations — 

were close; but the last great set- 
piece of the drama sees Parnell Jour- 
neying to collect Daviu from Port- 
and gao in May 1882, uhcharacteris- 
ticaily eiated, remarking to him in 
the tram on the journey back “we 
are on the eve of something like 
home rule , and . launching Into a 
denunciation of the radicaT Ladies’ 

Land League “as if he were a British 
minister bringing in a coercion bill”, 
i he epic part of the story was over. 


reason to rage, of 
blind, unthinking reckl?L»" Q ‘J 
occasion tough-minded and scemS 
as well as passionate, he alkS S 
undeniable commitment to £5 
force to be moderated by a 
pohtical realities. More imporffi 
nis world-view encompassed English 
deprivations as well as Irish 3£ 
He knew the world of Outcast 2 
don. he had first come to public 
not.ee as a campaigner for p” 
h * Leaves from a E 
Diary applies a sympathetic Z 
analytical approach to English social 
problems. Me was a child of%i 
Lancashire mills as well as of the 
Insh cabin. 

And from 1882 he was increasinfilv 
preoccupied with larger issues, in a 
context that was as often internation- 
al as Irish. While he did not call 
himself n socialist, his intellectual 
political position came to approach 
socialism more nearly than anything 
else, and his devotion to land 
nationalization in Ireland was accom- 
panied by a close interest in ibt 
British labour movement. Parnell, 
who forbade unions in bis own indus- 
tries, opposed him from the stand- 
point of conservatism; Devoy attack- 
ed land nationalization as anti- 
nationalist. For twenty-four years af- 
ter the Kilmainham Treaty, Daviu 
followed an idiosyncratic path. The 
last year of his life was dominated by 
a campaign against Irish clericalism, 
and a senes or scathing attacks upon 
the sterile cultural and political sec- 
tarianism of " I rish-I re landers”. 

If there is a criticism to be made 
of Moody's book, it is that it does 
not follow Davitt to this curious end 
of the journey; but to do so would 
be lo sacrifice the work's remarkable 
blend of overall coherence and indi- 
vidual detail. The revolution which 
Davitt masterminded and - with Par- 
nell - carried out was by the end of 
his life helping to create the kind of 
Ireland with which he can have had 
little sympathy. Writing of the Land 
War, and the reactionary results of 
peasant proprietorship, a provocative 
American scholar has remarked that 
to th? Irish belonged the distinction 
of having sacrificed economic pro- 
gress on the altar of nationalism; 
adding, however, “who can say it 
was the wrong choice?" That ques- 
tion is a more open one than might 
be supposed; and it is inescapably 

E e sen led by the life and ideas of 
avitt. Though no part of Professor 
Moody’s brief, this is not the least of 
the considerations raised by his 
splendid and resonant book. 


• after-dinner speech. Only when the 

By Charles DaviHcnn wine has flowed freely at some 

J ^ UaVldSOn gathering of aldermen could Comyn s 

feeble prose cause those chuckles 
that set chins a-quiver.- Here is h]S 
“true transcription" of the lisp of Sir 
Peter O’Brien L.C. J.: “But that case 
was not of course thitsh case. They 
are really as different as thalk and 
thcheesthe”. A lisp 1 upon a brogue 
may produce some strange sounds, 
but surely not these, in his own 
- *- — * — »•.«* more in- 


JAMES COMYN: 

Irish at taw 

A Selection of Famous and Unusual 
Cases 

0®?Lo 580 2 a " d W “' b “ rg - 


J Along to way .the - vfcjonary, 
i.fransfigured quality of the La5i[d Wat 
, tad concealed mare myridane reali- 1 
If & appearance of the 
. Virgin vouchsafed to the people of 
Knock m the famine years pf 1879 
mav nave awed Srimething to : the 
. pellagra hflllilcihatlbns L induced by ; a 

■ dto pf Indian meal. Tfie alliance 
Wftwceh ■ farmers dhd - labourers 

. ngoirlsf “landlordism” concealed a 
muitipHcitypf interests; “the landVr 
. thb pepple' ^mfeant gfiost' things to 

E, y r men \. ■ 1 • WjJ alsD ' be asked 
Whaj form Was,; taken by the heiaht- 
gned sense 6f nationality which' 

. Fenianism had. expected to afi- 

: lp L f<i ^™a. When 

tpc delirium of- the brave was AvAr 
■Tianyfe Hlfc Davitt® hS 
•' ns, old Fenihin 

■ I took the chance ofi’tiie !inbvem'ent 

l w « ™ther. Inclihei fo- gk 
that so far. from assi^ling irt bring- 

' " ■ ' 'fc. 


P r e l ri t a l la ^ ,s ® Pleasing notion 
for a book: all that ; wit, all that 
bombast, all’ those anecdotes of Tim 

good reading: i; Sir . James 
nnte’M n and "?phew Of barristers 
hv te^ UnS u r immortalized 
H o a1 ?’ Retime Presj- 
aent • of the Oxford Union, some 
5,h e r rime Chairman of the Bar 
? WhJ make 8 8°° d compil- 

er. Why therefore does one fall into 

the conditional mood? First 0 f 
wurae because even morettanc^ 
to manly, the conjunction of win and 

m , n counrel Tor Cr ic con? ! der himreir 
^[ Prosecution 0 r de- 





certainly got herself into a lot of 
trouble because of those arrears oi 
reht which her first husband left . or 
(of Oscar Wilde) “It is indeed odQ 
how men and women , shape their 
names, some using a second for*" 
name,, others just using initials ^ 
This is feeble stuff even by the stan- 
dards of Mr Justice Cocklecarrot, 
and with paragraphs often consisting 
only of one r pr two sentences, me 
general effect is of an anthology m 
.A lawyer writes" in some P°PTj 
magazjne,: rather Jhan material mr 
Mr Louis Blom-Ccoper's next boox 
?f. legal pri>se... ' 

: ' AH this, gets very much in tho wa ^ 
of the Irish . themselves. We have it 
on the authority of an Insh - Loru 
Chief Justice that: the Irish were a 
ppiCk-witted face •, governed by a 
slQvy-witted ptie; and it is for that 
proposition that' the 1 . book supplies * . 
much material. , 

J •. » i'- r . 


CRIME 


The criminal process 


By A. W. B. Simpson 


MICHAEL McCONVILLE and 
JOHN DALDWIN: 

Courts, Prosecution, and Conviction 
232pp. Oxford University Press. £12. 
0 19 825355 9 


At present the svstem of criminal 
procedure in Engfand and Wales is 
under official review. Back in 1977 
the then Home Secretary, Mr Mer- 
]yn Rees, secured Cabinet approval 
of the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission charged with the daunting 
task of investigating the existing 
arrangements and makina proposals 
lor reform; nothing so ambitious had 
been attempted this century. The 
commission, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Cyril Phillips, was appointed 
in 1978 and, at a cost of just under 
£1.9 million, reported in January, 
1981. This report, like so many re- 
ports associated with the Home 
Office, Is now accumulating dust, 
and given the character of the Home 
Office and the disappointing record 
of the present Home Secretary, it 
may well continue to do so. 


For, in any scale of priorities for 
action, the system of criminal proce- 
dure cannot be regarded as at the 
lop. The system may be ramshackle, 
and in some respects disgraceful, but 
its bad features are not to be com- 


pared with the saualid realities of the 
prison system, which are admitted on 


all sides to constitute a national scan- 
dal. But nothing of any significance 


is being proposed to set the prisons 
to rights (only a major prison mutiny 


will achieve that) and one can only 
surmise that a Government and 
Home Office prepared to tolerate 
tne prisons will tolerate more or less 
anytnino. What orocesse<; unrforlv 


with agreeable, highly intelligent and 
wholly conscientious individuals. 


must remain one of the mysteries of 
our time - is it perhaps something in 
tne tea? The strange character of the 
institution was first conveyed to me 
some few years ago when I found its 
urinals decorated^ with self-adhesive 
stickers exhorting the user in these 


terms: ‘When you brush up, hush 
up Someone may be listening." That 
nothing has changed is revealed by 
the fact that, at the moment of writ- 
ing, the Home Office has a commit- 
tee beavering away at the reform of 
the law relating to sexual offences. It 
is not exclusively male; of its seven- 
teen members, one is a woman cir- 
cuit judge. Those who believe in 
conspiratorial explanations might 
wonder whether this was not cont- 
rived to ensure that this report, too, 
will join the others in purgatory. 

But if reports like those of the 
Royal Commission are commonly 
not blueprints for action, all is not 
necessarily lost, for they both gener- 
ate and publicize social scientific re- 
search into the way in which institu- 
tions actually operate, and frequently 
also suggest the direction which such 
research can most profitably take. 
Commissions and committees also 
serve as a form of official reaction 
(sometimes in the character of a 
placebo) to the disquieting informa- 
tion which such research so often 
produces. In the long term the re- 
placement of rhetoric and slogans by 
knowledge and thought, though it 
does not guarantee good govern- 
ment, at least makes it possible, and 
may help to produce an informed 
public and official opinion which 
supports and encourages it. 

So far as criminal justice is con- 
cerned, many areas had, until very 
recently, been hardly studied at all. 
The extensive literature of crimino- 
logy and of penology was quite un- 
matched in this country by any sub- 
stantial body of academic work on 
the mechanism whereby individuals 
enter the criminal process at one end 
by arrest or summons (or narrowly 
fall to do so) and emerge at the 
other either as convicted criminals or 
as people like ourselves without 
stains on their character. Michael 
McConvitle and John Baldwin of the 
University of Birmingham share with 
some of the staff of the Oxford Pen- 
al Research Unit the .distinction , of 
having been pioneers iri tills work, 
and without such pioneers there 
would in all probability never have 
been the Phillips Commission. But 
they, like the old-timers of the West, 
have been beset by hostile Indians, 
anxious to preserve tribal secrets and 


icgdi mana, out over the years the 
hostility and fear have diminished: 
!"® ir . Confessions in Crown Court 
Trials appeared indeed with official 
blessing as part of the programme 
sponsored by the Royal Commission. 


pie, the celebrated “right to silence”. 
This sacred prinriDle of criminal nrrv- 


This sacred principle of criminal pro- 
cedure is enshrined in and supposed- 
ly protected by the Judges' Rules, 
which officially regulate the inves- 
tigation of crime - we ali know the 
caution: “You are not obliged to say 
anything unless you wish to do so, 
but what you say may be put into 
writing and given m evidence.” 
When in 1972, the criminal taw Re- 
vision Committee proposed to whit- 

fha Ci rrk fr A nmn iL- 1 i!_r 


tie the right down, in the belief, 
which McConvilie and Baldwin sug- 


gest is probably false, that it impedes 
the conviction of the guilty, there 


was an outcry. Yet the reality of the 
matter is that very few defendants 


indeed reach court without some 
kind of statement being recorded 
against them, even if they have for- 
mally refused “to make a state- 
ment”. What then happens is that an 
edited and unveriflaole version of 
any conversation they have had (or 
are said to havA .had) wftfr tfteTtflfcri' 
is compiled collaboratively by die 
officers engaged in the case; this is 
read out verbatim in court from 
police notebooks. This is called “giv- 
ing oral evidence". 

How and why ideal and reality 


In search of sin 


By John Adlard 


DONALD A. LOW: 

TJW Kitchen 

ine Regency Underworld 

Dent. £8.95. 

0 460 04438 9 


who, in March 1811, twice ate, “for 
a trifling wager, a pint of periwinkles 
with their shells, in the space of ten 
minutes”, is not so unlike the young 
lady at Newmarket who, in May 
1758 (according to the Annual Regis- 
ter) “laid a considerable wager that 
she could ride 1,000 miles in 1,000 
hours”. , 


verted to another, and the wretched 
thief from the “flash house” was as 
proud of “dyipg game" at Tyburn as 


an officer and gentleman might be of 
a death on the field of Waterloo. 


a death on the field of Waterloo. 
Model prisons, solitary confinement, 
[he treadmill were introduced in a 
desperate effort to crush this brio. 


Kl^ago, in That Sunny Dome, 
Mhriil i i\. Low 8 ave us a lively 

KW he CU,ture of the Re S en ‘ 

well 5 u te i l 1 ? ook ’ readable and 
h - e has to 

urban thC j P u,BatlI *6» undisciplined 
2h ^ ^h“ ^der ? J 0rld,, lh * co-existed 

^^j ce Th ‘ Pr “ ude and 


Lc?Hn2 n . ds j t t0 be almost wholly a 

^ oM rh derw . 0rId ; in lhe words of 

: DevoSahiT 6 / "^bysiilre for lead, 

DtevJSf* ' f ? r , , tm > Wiltshire for 
■ prayers escs. m hhi.™. « * . 


* lelsurSP’ Middlesex for s* 11 -" At 
"ronlfpj ^ P ^ ce surveys the 
hen br^h’n .^ ineffective watch- 
and the efforts to . 


However, this enthusiasm for the 
period has inspired Low to trace, 
very intelligently, not only the “pat- 
tern of stark contrast between 
prosperous and mean streets within a 
stone's throw of each other” but also 
- much more interesting - the “inter- 
nal networks” of the underworld and 
the “lines of connection from one 
sphere of pleasure or corruption to 
another”, lines which bring different 
social classes into contact and estab- 
lish the “essential unity within di- 
versity" of a complex scene. Brio is a 
quality which, in both books, he con- 
siders characteristic of the Regency, 
and brio was to be found m all 


Naturally the pursuit of pleasure 
rought the gentleman into contact 


brought the gentleman into contact 
with the underworld. Girls were to 
be procured there, and sports like 
cock-fighting, and when one ran 
short of “tne ready" pawnbrokers 
were there to oblige. Gambling was 
common td all classes. Low is right 
to devote a whole chapter to tne 
characters Tom and Jerry, devised 
by Pierce Egan and the brothers 
Cruikshank and developed into a 
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traditional hunting-grounds from de- 

«*rrnf inn hu nm!.. r 


secretion by prying outsiders; for in 
the world of the criminal process 
many prefer the ideal to the less 


attractive rcaliiy. Their first book. 
Negotiated Justice, dealt with plea 
bargaining, and produced reactions 
bordering on the hysterical from the 
legal mafia, but over the years the 


Today, only the backwoodsmen of 
tne Senate of the Inns of Court con- 
tinue, as a matter of official policy 

r /\ imnaila ‘ J 


to impede their work. Their progress 
towards acceptability has no doubt 
been much assisted by the obvious 
balance, integrity and objectivity of 
their work, which is a model of the 
very best social scientific research. 
Inevitably, such research produces 
surprising and at times disturbing re- 
sults; there is a marked lack of fit 
between the ideal or received picture 
of the criminal justice system, and 
the realities. To take but one exam- 


seem so tar apart must be a matter 
serious public concern, and 
although in this instance (but not in 
all) those engaged in the criminal 
courts will meet few surprises, I sus- 
pect others less close to the system 
may. They may even be shocked by 
the farcical ineffectiveness of (he ex- 
isting protection offered to those in 
police custody. It would of course be 
easy to write up research of this type 
in terms of goodies and baddies, and 
a strong case could be made for 
casting the Lord Chief Justices and 
senior criminal judges of modern 
time in the latter role. But if we can 
leave on one side a single footnote 
(note 1 to page 159), in which the 
reasoning used by the Court of 
Appeal to render nugatory the 
“right" of an individual in custody to 
contact a lawyer is said to bankrupt 
comment, the authors leave both the 


moralizing and the remedies to 
others, and in terms of practical poli- 
« the provision of the latter 


. I — wi UJV scant. i 

wfoch presents such acute difficul- 
ties. Thus in the matter of police 
interrogation the disturbing fact 
which emerges from this study is that 
the present system is incapable of 
identifying those cases, few though 
they no doubt are. in which serious 
impropriety has occurred, and that 
must be an object of general public 
concern. v 

The appearance of this important 
book so soon after the publication of 
the Royal Commission's Report 
might, I suppose, even galvanize the 
Home Office into some more fruitful 


action than nosling copies of the 
Report to all those who gave evi- 
dence to the Commission, and re- 
questing their comments. We must 
wait and see. 


Spoils of war 


By Victor Bailey 


EDWARD SMITHIES: 

Crime in Wartime 
A Social History of Crime in World 
War II 


The Minister of Food, Lord Wool-’ 
ion, always maintained that the 
amount of food which found Its way 
into the black market was insignifi- 
cant when compared with the total 
amount of supplies. Yet Mass 
Observation found that a vast num- 


219pp. Allen and Unwin. £9.95. 
0 04 364020 6 


her of people had bought goods 
through the black market. Smithies 
endorses the second view, illustrating 
that neither the staff of the Food 
Ministry nor Scotland Yard’s “ghost” 
squad were able to restrain let alone 
suppress the black market, which 
reached its apogee in the immediate 


In War and Crime, published in 
1941, Hermann Mannheim predicted 
that the Second World War would 


bring in its wake an enormous out- P os t-war years. Indeed, traditional 


break of lawlessness. The introduc- market towns like Romford or 
tion of evacuation and the blackout, Chelmsford became notorious meet- 
plus the signs that “in totalitarian ,n 8 places for the criminal and busi- 
warfare everybody is more or less in nes * WOr lds, as shopkeepers, trades- 
the front line”, portended a much oien and businessmen became ever 
greater increase of crime than had more reliant on East End "spivs” 
occurred during the 1914-18 war. °nd racketeers to cater lo a society 
Mannheim subsequently examined grown tired of austerity. 

lhe late 1940s the subject has been around betting and gaming; the in- 
neglected. The blackout, not the creased prevalence of prostitution; 
black market, is the focus of Arthur and the rapid rise in juvenile delin- 
Morwrek s War and Social Change quency. Tne incidence of violent 
(1974) or 7ne Home Front (1976). crime also rose, although the murder 


apopr war-time delinquency. Hence murder, in which an eighteen-year- 
the present, somewhat pnpressfonls- old ex-waitress and an American 
tic, study o; the influence of the war army deserter robbed and killed a 


on patterns of crime goes some way 
towards closing the gap in our know- 
ledge of the underside of .one of the 
noblest phases in the country’s history. 

In the seven years between 1939 
and 1945 the number of Indictable 
offences known to the police rose by 
fifty-seven per ! cent, from nearly 
304,000 to over 478,000 crimes. Un- 
fortunately, the published statistics 
of recorded crime for the war- years 
are a shadow of their former, or 
later, self. Edward Smithies relies 
instead, therefore, on a study of 
cases drawn, in a fairly random 
fashion, from the reports of court 
proceedings in the London newspap- 
ers. Quoting liberally from these 
press reports, he seeks first to Illus- 
trate how the patterns of theft 


taxi-driver^ described by George 
Orwell in Tribune as “the principal 
cause egfebre of the war. years’.'. 
The overall pronouncement on this 


me overall pronouncement on this 
colourful study, however, must be 
that It falls to draw together the 
threads of the chapters and venture 
firm conclusions about the influence 
of war on criminality. This Is no- 
where more apparent than in the 
sections on workplace theft, the 
black market and white-collar crime. 
We learn that workmates would col- 
lect to pay the fines of dockers 
caught stealing; that employers often 
showed Immense Indulgence towards 


pll ferine, resorting to legal control 
only when the ' volume of losses 


changed in response to rationing reg* 
ulations. and to ' the black market. 


soared. The evidence on black- 
market trading and on white-collar 
fraud discloses that lhe boundary be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate . 


runaway best-seller, for, as he says, . 
they helped .to dre^te a myth that.. 
London was “a capital in Which: with',; 
a bit of luck, determination, aqd the 
right friends, a ‘true gentleman' - - 
whether defined by birth, appear- 
ance or character - could move, in 
and out. of different social groups 
more or less at will.” But social 
mobility was fairly, characteristic of 
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reilaS fH. .£ s " and the efforts to 
• 6 “fl 08 * 1 houses” and 

SfcSrid erie n f Df K c r e ' the medicaI 
the ! hodysnatcheis, 81111 

pcor 881 ?? traditions of rich and 

StiSfi ** brothels seem to 
"we been neglected. 


classes, high and low. It was an age 
of national confidence. London was 
the capital of a triumphant Empire, 
an unrivalled centre of maritime 
trade, the metropolis of a nation of 
free men who could Btand up to 
Napoleon. Respectable Londoners 
were, intensely proud of their city; 
they also lived in fear of its rising 
tide of . violent crime. The aged, 
watchmen, swinging their .lanterns 
and giving good warping of their ■ 
approach by shouting the time aqd 
the state of the weather, were . no. 


, e been neglected. 

cerfalf dh f araiable I* a 

S « he intern- 


% Qt Penod. Already in 


' , sunS^ b ^ fi,lc literature”, it! 

® ta «dihg in the liistqry of 
... Poetry and i. 


our, nnalni ■ ms luaiui y UI 

Ce den?ed^^^ p .? in l ,ng ’ the “totpre- 1 : 
of its novelists. In ; 


[Im 

•..kmo iri 


mqusiy, • involving all levels ot tne 
workforce, management -not ex- 
cepted, Ever Ready of. Stoke. 
Newington lost 13,000 batteries in 
five weeks of 1941 ; the canteens run 
by the London Passenger Transport 
Board lost 66,000 knives, forks and 


mqusiy, - involving all levels of the business; traders ana busfnessmen. - 
workforce, management not ex- utilized the black market in order to 
cep ted. Ever Ready of. Stoke stay afloat. All this should have 




m 


formed the basis of an assessment of 




the crucial relationship between part- 
time and professional crime on the 


time and professional crime on the 
one band and the structure and ex- 


the Regency. Croc Word, whose club 
in St James's Street opened In. 1828, 


^.^ en Its building of fine.' 

-is^hpa&Uelea^; 
Englishmen : 


match for their oppbnenttc-: Finally, 
in 1829, Peel established his Metro- 
politan police. T 

“Lumpers” arid Others stole goods; 
from ships waiting in thq Thames; to 
thwart them, a River Police' was 
forined: and dqckB were built, well 
walled Against: thieves; But ., crime 
checked at one point Was simply di- 


• OkJt to ? wnen Englishmen : 

' Welshy^ n S 0 !5 IriS t Scote 

to bet on almost 

flhij? was nd-.f 

nv^ .^y. The fTtroui) biap^smith ; 


in St James s Street opened in. 1828, 
began os a fishmonger. Mary Anne 
Clarke, mistress' of the .Duke of 
York, was born into a poof family 
Hving .off Chancery, tane. Though 
these, . like other social ; climbers, 
owed their ! ascent to the pursuit of 
pleasure, it is not quite true tq say, 
as Low does, that pleasure seeker?, 
like criminals^ "were; enjoying a flnpl " 
fling”, tater iq.tbe nineteenth cen- 
tury the 'Underworld is as violent, as 1 
ever' arid as 'jfascjn'anng to. the., man 
of pleasure, in Pdnald. Shaw’s Lon- 
don in the Sixties, by . one of the Old 
Brigade, a book tired - as. my own 
copy bears, witness - by the author 6f 
Fariny by Gaslight: 


spoons. The award for best Midi- jgencies of a war-time economy on 
wdual performance belongs lo a the. other, Hermann Mannheim bet- 
worker aj Ford s of Dagenham who ter understood the significance of 


m 


was found^to be. carrwng two timing this relatiopship. It underlay his per- 
wheeis and fivc-axio bearings in Ms suasive advocacy, in Criminal Justice 


coat, tour cam snart gears in ms waist- 
coat, a ;gear shaft in ills trousers, 
three more timing- wheels, id his tut 


and Social Reconstruction (1946), a 
manifesto on behalf of an orderly 
aqd moral post-war community, of 




helmet And , two carburettors In fas the urgent need to enforce the law 

gas-mask cise. Changes; alio* took against “econotnic offences” and par- 

place in the pattern of professional tfoularly, against white-collar crime. = 

criitab. Established crimifials acted as 

recelwrS ' of pflfered.;^c>dds, ’forged ■“ i ij- 

vast qpandtles of clothing coupons, rr“ ;• ; — • — . 
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broke '.into, offices ‘where ration- 
books were stored* .and relieved fac- 
tories and warehouses of raw mtile- 


PpSTAOB: 


Abroad- ,|7p' 


rials and fiiiished godds, which they york. ny, pr ice s 1.23 . subsci 
fed into the Insatiable mouth of the bwtauT 


black market. 
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Fastidiously folksy 


By Patric k O’Connor 

LEWIS FOREMAN (Editor!: 

The Percy Grainger Companion 

2fi7np. Thames Publishing. £14.05. 
0 905210 12 3 


This handsome book is a collection 
of seventeen essays about the music 
of Percy Grainger, whose centenary 
falls on July 5. The composer of 
"Country Gardens". "Molly on the 
Shore", and "Handel in the Strand" 
wrote a lot oF other music; the cata- 
k>gue of his published works lists 
hundreds of compositions, original or 
folksong arrangements and in many 
cases. variations, for different com- 
binations of instruments and soloists 
of the same pieces - .sometimes six 
or seven times revised. These other 


activities as a writer of songs BBC Singers, he was called upon to 
obscured lus work as a composer for sing a solo in Grainger's setting of 
orchestra ami for wind ensemble. “Love Verses From The Song Of 
pis book seeks to redress the ba- Solomon”. He gives a vivid descrin- 
lance: on the latter subject there is a tion of Grainger’s early days as a 
r^inMrng article by Thomas Slat- collector of folksongs, bicycling 
(Grainger s biographer). In the around Lincolnshire, nnrfno Hnum 


- J expressive reaiures ot the perform- 
laume de Machaule and Josquin des anccs given bv people who remem- 
Pr*s, apparently as yet unpublished, bered the songs, in pubs and fields, 
rt would be interesting to hear these. He inaugurated the P first folksongs 
For many years Grainger was a class at Grieg in 1905. The first prize 
- i- him pwru was won by a singer then in his 


lus, visiting Jiim every 


disciple of betius, visiting him every WflS won by a singer men in ms 
year. It seems that Jelka Delius had seventies called Joseph Taylor. His 
hoped that Grainger might have success was such that the Gra- 
been able to perform the task, later mophone Company recorded him in 


S ositions - there has always been u 
rrainger lobby. Rather they have 
existed in a vacuum alongside other 
traditional or folk-oriented works 
which have gone against the tide of 
modernism. 


Fenby, of helping the ailing compos- Fair and "Died Tor Love", of whien 
er to execute his final works. What Grainger later made celebrated 
Grainger did succeed in achieving arrangements, 
was a wide publicity for Delius’s ■/-«.: • i 

music in the Unite d States. There is ,h? T ffi e L s wor ^ 88 8 researcher m 
un extraordinary letter quoted in .u . flc “ ,£ an ,n earnest at Brigg 
Lionel Curley's article about the two i„lu yca [' ^ smg *1 P or l abl 5 Pbono- 
composcrs. in which Grainger die- f^V, £ i rec ?* hundreds of 
tales the things he would like Delius 3 s m E ?8' and .Australia and Den- 
to write in a fetter to him so that he 2?!™' ■#£% he c ? H I ectc< ! 1 ‘ he 
may show it to the press before his famous , The. Pow er 0 f Love". Be- 



nave gone against the tide of p.. .. — - u,v giumumiuiic piny- i»uus □lue-oeai" version or “Thp 

m " 5i,: and ,,,e ex “ m oFhii timo tss E 


From heart 


By April FitzLyon 

HOWARD GREENFELDi 
Pucdnl 
A Biography 

299pp. HaJe. £11.50. 

0 7091 9368 8 

fn the twentieth century, art which is 
popular is suspect to the mandarins; 
ir a wide public likes it, and even 
understands if, there must be some- 
thing wrong with It. Puccini, the 

d^ligit of the box-office, the Jay of 


f a miusi nc kwiucu, umm^, 

[O n ff notate the songs in a particu- 

WUi L jarly exact way. In addition to taking 

, down the words and melody he 

attempt at musical analysis; in fact, would always endeavour to preserve 
he scarcely mentions music at all. the flavour of the performance he 
Tf is friw> that was listenina to. Tli«e VP.ru rlatoUmM 


selective ' discography, r ' Grainger’s real achievement in this 

r p i nU%he re L°|1n a^E 

sa.^'Wfisws sztSSSa&l 


mmmi. ssmss 


Recording ihe Jutish singer Jens Kristian Jensen in the 1920s p” 
Grainger is seated on the right of Evald Tang Kristensen iJZ u V 

k “-a ^rof/^JfZs p ^ G ^ 3 ^ 


be those that a future generation will 
most want to hear. 

It is impossible to separate Grain- 
ger the performer from the compos- 
er, just as it is impossible not to 
mention the complex nature of the 
man, exuberant and hearty on (he 
one hand, mother-fixated and 
masochistic on the other. Grainger’s 
wiJd personality is best summed up 
in this book in the description and 
photographs of his wedding. It took 
place at the Hollywood Bow! on Au- 
gust 9 1928, before an audience of 
thousands, during a concert at which 
ms orchestral bridal song "To a Nor- 


ami iius maae some of the older “‘“"‘S'- 11101113 oiu simpiy irram- 
biographies a little out of date ger , s attem P l to preserve the inter- 
However, since Greenfeld quotes P re “ tl0n a P a S (rom the imperma- 
freely but gives chapter and verse for ™ cn . 1 , V 8 * - his notations were 
none of his sources, his book can J ,m,lBrl y - how one would like 


5Uliea > ana his bride, Ella, in 
Grainger in a Nutshell” by handkerchief skirt, carrying a huge 
Stephen Lloyd describes another os tnch feather fan, after the cere- 
aspect of his magpie instinct. In his mon y- 


ringers, the .author of , the few’twen^ 
"*“‘ < *! ltur y, opefas guaranteed to 
"li a ,i j r ¥_ thc S lrc ’ whose tunes are 


j 1 * tunes are 

r. whistled from Buenos Aires to Baku 
and. attract customers to Ice-cream 
•vans, has not yet been ovfer-lndulaed 
by musicologists. 

• He lived at a time of experiment* 


i w? 
1, 


• ii nn i T vftusiimcimi- 

P erhH Ps 'unjustly, is not 
thought of as much of an innovator: 
he is seen as Verdi's successor rather 
man as the contemporary of Debus- 

: Sa? tr i? SS i a !S BB ^ ok - ™s. and his 
fatal popularity, have always been 
against him; .excuses have to be 
found for taking an interest in such' a 

• 11,6 Conventional praise: 

magnificent sense of the theatre”, is 

usually tempered with other conven- 
H,, Wra ^ labels: .“narrow 
range , "lack of depth and .ideals” , 

ism ; but “sot and sadism” has bad 
to be dropped by Puccini’s detractors 
In recent years, since it would now- 
naays be counter-productive. Yet 
Tosat (1900) was an: entirely 
appropriate work to usher in our 
unhappy century, and opened up a 
vein which others were later to ex- 
ploit much more fully. Despite this, 
serious studies of the composer are 
not numerous even in Italian; in En- 

Spto: _-(19fl8 r : revised, 1974) 
theory comprehonsive one/ 

• WPre .tHCj- .on 1 the Other/ tin nH «- 


none of his sources, his book can ~ w ***« -r - - _ or ._ ...» ... 

scarcely be called a contribution to u, t ear . Rose nkavalier Ramble” , search for what he called “free T ib- n] i -„„u . , , 

scholarship. This is a pity, since it Is o, hich ,s » acc °rding to Ronald music” - a sort of music free of of L dknnrifi U S. 8 athe " n 8 s ^4gei Iter 
hill of factual detail, and does con- ?jS3 nSOn ’ " th ? mostfastidiously no- “ales and pulses - he and his wife opinion 77?* Pwv 
tain some new (bur unidentified) ,ated P ian o wnting m the whole vir- Ella would go scavenging for odd- oanlon suffer* Grn i, ? er f r 0i !': 
material. His claim that he presents Jiteramre”. Grainger met, and shaped pieces of metil Ind refuse S Z*?, (L° m a J e,k ‘' 

a more complete portrait" may well SlVv ked W,t n’ lwo of the fireatest witnn which to improvise musical in- dull or n? n ^k l ? n ? fl t C 

be tree;, but since he does, not in- collector .and arrangers - strumepts: a sort of high-class skiffle on i™? 01 ! 1 Iless . nnd die whole lacks 

dulge In speculation and eschews the fv aId T a J)8 Kristensen and 'Cecil In ofder to avoid arrest as vagrants reallvSIS^^fh^ WhaI Grainger 
psychological approach* his portrait ? har| L Rrsl found the tune th ^ used always to dress inlher mf! y u' either 85 man orperfor- 
ferather n flat. irdoes not differ™ Gardens’’); in ah best clothes. These stud?e? occupied ffi JteTS y0U u c ? u ,L d ha , rdly 

damentally from the .picture we to the literature the Graingers for years and led to an of hfc 0 - eam v° re a ^ out . ^. e na,ure 

already know. ■ ■■ ■ of folksong. attempt to develop a frae-m^S ° f hls , .compositions or of his career 

wh,ch ,he " s P ^i f "£S€“ 

In the vocal action 

damentally melancholy, ami only -*-VyXJ. 

In tfie D n -i « There ' 'fa ffilde'hin ' ° d h con f lJ ^ or - has reservations about Wolf and 

saatLsi ^ Derr,ck Puffett 

” , WHnroNi “s M n ?„ h S V 5E lot 

First World War as lit Ha mam ffil __ P^etrich Fischer-Dieskau Kvimiw ^ d n th ® 5e ^ eas are echoed by Whkton 


Puccini the man, without the 
music, is not an easy subject. He was 


In the vocal action 


apart from his music. He eveu saw fhp ■ m ■ 

First World War as little more than an M^!I^2^M 8cher ‘ DI “ k,,,l 
impediment to his trios ■hm.ri M^ferriiiger , _ 


There SjLu C u- and conductor, be has reservations about Wolf and 
ter? bu? I? dn! s r SP 8 ™ ph,Cal ? a P- Strauss - He feels that the Ltcder 
blbliograDhv ud^JK VC ^ deep; dadition has exhausted itself bul that 

con ' strength and vitality” might s|i» 

out % ht oW r SSfi mo i tly turn be fou nd in pop music. Some 
- De 0,d concert and record these ideas are echoed by Whltton 

who adds a few of his own, amor 


of stupefying banality . . 

ere" etS 8 whTd? flow ‘ them the judgment that Brahms 

fhey had SAJI!* ?“ U ? ed as if friendship witS the singer Julii 
hieroglyphs. This STStv^BS! S^^usen -probably df more for 


fhlv* S3' *K hich a u rc discussed as if 
they had the_ authority of ancient 


them the judgment that Brawns 
friendship with the singer July 
Stockhausen "orobablv did more f 


rnpher, even an unembarrassed bioa- 
d 9 es P.? f discuss Puccin “s 


^^“thaTIhV majority' of 
nK a^sS.nd S ° n the Tec 9 T J- Brahms’ own largely forgotten 

‘a.rs. .« srsji. Sim 


S- 'k^m -3*ifeS£4 SSf.Ss 

Quida and ri u ^. , 1 9 s m Munich." The style if 5 e H mc .' reacting as in life turno “a modern masterpiece". AH 

not in 811 he P ai 9^ fl warmly sympathetic 

Sffii .fc 'iLSMj ! 2 Sesww- 5^3J811^ wend of 


■ . excellent, whlcli cater -for. Puc- 
ci nU vast and enthusiastic middie- 

bro.vt audience. . -. 

assessment) owns ; iip that ■ he 
approached the Subject . . .. with 
enthusiasm ana not embarrassment”. 1 
, Certainly there is nothing modest ab-' 
out his hook, either when St criticizes 
his predecessors, most- of whom' get 
shoTt shrift in the introduction, or 
when staling Green fold's own. aims: 
’to . {uring Puccini scholarship up to 
date .ns wojl as to present, a. more' 
complete portrait of the composer 
than has heretofore been - possible”. 
He has not, be says, mhde any, 


E5SS^) f° r K duqws . considerable " ^hnlclUi^aiid discriminative ' teK- Whltton is 'a friend fit pi k j. of technical qualitiw such as 
l^! 1 * ,<Jd the craatiye. process arid pn - t° the sjnger’jj inspiratloh" 80 whu Dieskau’s and thouoh. diction, breath -control, phrasing and 


Whitton - amply demonstrates 
range. But iri the end one goeS bs 
to the records. To play through ms 
- complete Schubert, or near-complete 
Brahms (not to mentlon t)ie lessor- 
known ; .composers whom .he I 
thamDloned): is to hear one marvel 




renaissance drama 


Enduring enjoyments 


By Roger Warren 

S. GORLEV PUTT: 

The Golden Age or English Drama 
231pp. Woodbridge, Suffolk: D. S. 
BreweriRowman and Littlefield. £15. 
0 85991 076 8 

S. Gorley Putt’s subtitle, “Enjoy- 
ment of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Plays”, indicates his approach. He 
lakes it for granted that these plays 
form “the richest outpouring in the 
long history of English literature", 
chiefly because they tell enduring 
truths. With a healthy disrespect for 
critics who “apply to these works a 
methodical, even relentless, canon of 
generalized moralization", he relates 
the plays to contemporary experi- 
ence: “Our newspapers ... are full 
of sex and violence. Our parliament- 
arians and lawyers find time to dis- 
cuss ways of dealing with rape, in- 
cest, kidnapping, crimes of horrible 
violence. We can no longer pretend 
that such things are a rather squalid 
outmoded theatrical convention and 
don’t really happen." 

He makes modest claims for his 
book, ft is “merely an introduction 
to. its vast subject", and some chap- 
ters are a “compilation" of material 
that has appeared before in article or 
review form. This attempt to com- 
bine a general suryey of the whole of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama 
with material which originally had a 
much more specific purpose inevit- 
ably tends to pull individual chapters 
in different directions. After a lively 
but necessarily sketchy account of 
the dramatists of the 1580s and 
1590s, for instance. Putt vigor- 
ously challenges W. W. Greg’s view 
that the splendour oF Faustus’s 
speech to Helen obscures, “and was 
perhaps meant discreetly to veil, the 
real nature of the situation": 


The splendour" has done nothing 
of the sort! Any poet wishing “dis- 
creetly to veil" anything would 
hardly do so in lines which so 
perfectly and infectiously proclaim 
the intoxicating rapture of a Re- 
naissance desire to become one 
with the pagan gods and demi- 
gods. 

Here Putt responds directly and sym- 
pathetically to Marlowe's language, 
but has allowed himself insufficient 


space to discuss the complex implica- 
tions of that language, which evokes 
not only intoxicating splendour but 
also violent destruction. 

He has chosen to “hurry past" 
Marlowe and Jonson, and to exclude 
Shakespeare, In order to emphasize 
later dramatists like Middleton: and 
indeed his section on The Changeling 
represents his criticism at its best. By 
tracing critical response to Beatrice 
from T. S. Eliot onwards, he bril- 
liantly demonstrates the reluctance 
of most critics to admit that the 
“naked nerve” of the play is Beat- 
rice's “closely documented and 
cumulatively inescapable sexual 
obsession" with De Flores. Her 
tragedy is not that of an “irresponsi- 
ble and undeveloped nature , as 
Eliot claimed, but of “an arro gan t 
self-indulgent nature". He unerringly 
follows up “the many clues to the 
overmastering nature of the fascina- 
tion De Flores exerts over her" from 
the start: 

She cannot take her eyes off him 
.... So powerful is De Flores* 
physical effect on her that when he 
picks up her dropped glove, she 


obscurely, she is deliberately playing 
with fire . . . deliberately hinting to 
De Flores that she will ‘love the 
thing she fears'.” 

Putt traces this process to its “cli- 
max of obsessional lust" in the final 
scene, where “the now inseparable 
criminal pair are thrust into a small 
closet for a final concentrated orgy 
of sex and death in a bloody suicide- 
pact stabbing”. However startling 
this interpretation, Alsemero’s lines 
at this point can certainly be taken 
to support it: 

I’ll be your pander now; rehearse again 
Your scene of lusi, . . . 
Clip your adult'ress freely. 

And a suicide-pact makes very good 
sense as the final stage of Beatrice’s 
violent obsession with De Flores: it 
has the distinct advantage, of emph- 
asizing that, right to the end, she is 
not a mere victim. And it also fits 
De Flores’s professional, pragmatic 
attitude towards killing: unlike ntosi 
Jacobean “villains", he never kills 
for the sake of killing, but always for 
a reason, whether for advantage 


makes a scene of rejecting the 
other glove in horror. This goes 
well beyond the teasing of a family 
butt: already she is mesmerized by 
the man. 

Later, she fondles his pimpled face 
as she persuades him to murder 
Alonso: f, Consciously, she is wilfully 
kindling his own lust so that she may 
indulge hers for Alsemero. More 


a reason, whether for advantage 
(Alonso) or necessity (Diaphanta); 
and he avoids fighting his victfm { s 
brother even under severe provoca- 
tion. 

But if Putt concentrates illumina- 
tingly on psychological and dramatic 
issues here, elsewhere he indulges 
his passion for modern instances, 
carried to a preposterous extreme in 
his speculation that Marston's plays 
might succeed “at some open-air pop 
festival, where mildly hallucinogenic 
drugs might enhance the effect of 
Marston's poetic eloquence, and in- 
cidental knife-work among the 
groundlings might exactly mirror that 
motiveless yet still authentic blood- 
letting on tne stage". It seems very 
strange that he should seek to de- 
monstrate the contemporary quality 
of these plays with sensationalism of 
this kind, and yet should not discuss 
one single example of the many out- 


standing professional revivals in the 
past twenty years, which provide the 
most striking testimony to that con- 
temporary quality. Reference to a 
tew of these (or at least to accounts 
uf them) would have strengthened 
some of his arguments and placed 
others in perspective. 

For instance, his view that Middle- 
ton’s "'realism' ... can still cause a 
reader to exclaim not merely ’How 
interesting!' or even ’How clever!' 
but, far more surprisingly for some- 
one writing within the stage conven- 
tions of his age, ‘How could he poss- 
ibly ftnou'7’" finds valuable theatrical 
support in T. C. WoTSley’s reaction 
to Ihe Royal Court's Changeling in 
1961 and the Royal Shakespeare 
Company’s Women Beware Women 
in 1962, the two productions whose 
success started the Middleton revival 
in the modern theatre. Worsley felt 
that the characters were not drawn 
in conventional blacks and whites, 
but “are the true mixture of ordinary 
humanity, lying open to corruption, 
and not, when the chance offers, 
resisting it but . . . getting what they 
can out of it", and foal Middleton fs 
the Jacobean dramatist "nearest akin 
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to Ihe contemporary spirit” (Finan- 
cial Times, July 5, 1962). 

On the other hand, perhaps Putt, 
who declares himself only “prepared 
t° P?y l‘P service" to the theatre, 
should have thought twice before 
accusing Tourneur of having chosen 
"the wrong medium" in wnting The 
Atheist’s Tragedy, which "makes its 
own negative contribution to the his- 
tory of the Jacobean stage”. But not 
to that of the modern stage: in the 
simple but imaginative version at the 
Belgrade Theatre, Coventry in 1979, 
D’Amville seemed much more in- 
teresting than “a mere feeble uncon- 
vincing mouthpiece" for Tourneur's 
views on atheism, and held the audi- 
ence’s attention so closely through- 
out that even the apparently unstage- 
able ending, when he brains himself 
with his own nxe, escaped derision. 
Even when Putt speculates about au- 
dience response to Perkin Warbeck 
and The Maid's Tragedy, he does not 
put his speculations to' any practical 
test, even though both plays have 
been staged at Stratford in recent 
years. A consideration of these 
would have lent greater interest, and 
a more relevant focus, to his discus- 
sion. 


Moving the horrors 


By Kate McLuskie 

DON D. MOORE (Editor)! 

Webster: The Critical Heritage 
£?$' R ° Utledge and Kc 8an Paul. 
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Command performance 


By Roy Strong 

JEAN WILSONi 

Entertainments for Elizabeth I 

u&id'jt S io Brewer,Rowman and 
0 5991 04 8 2 

E* st J* d y of Renaissance court fes- 
wjhMbCMnte something of an 
academic industry. Thirty years ago 

*nhi 5C . n ? u ^ ana| y sis °f f^es was a 
Reject m Its Infancy. Within a Eur- 
pean context what strikes one most 
iilfi e oormous unevenness of the 

S«I B ,u eV,den “’ dc P endin g as ic 

rj 5 ? n . the survival of original texts 
designs in archives or the deci- 

EZi!J T to publish and, more 

important to provide illustrations of 

aS?th ransitor y events - I" few areas 
-JL* so enormous, as in the 
of Eiizabethan England. We 
the J.HL ^®ra detailed material for 
Vni ? I i enr T VH and Henry 
of Tarn “f a ^ un oance from those 
JLfiS? I and Charles I. John 
Queen Progresses . of 

wmrfhiftj 6- *’ has a 1 * 8 ? 5 beeQ 
Vbe th iSfrf° f a fcd herring. It ought 
little M monument to how 

mbch*T? vcs ’ instead °f to how 
bS’JJS? was no illustrated »te 
0 7 wholeforty-flve years 

^tnc reign (bar the 7 hackneyed 
KhaSWng. Of the lake at 
■2525“- ■? no designs for 
^ .^tutnes have so far 
£f ed the crown, , fn a 

mony °vHrhf t 5 ?nchment Br,d P 0rs{ ' 

contracted out of 
re “ rds Bre 8 

fe^^ftban pageantry is, in con- 
8 pretty unsatisfactory 
teVe^oniifi E^atanons of scholars 
Jean Wil- 

SJy rSSS^ ln .^ enis f° r EUabeth l 
K ^ Wt she edits 

SMcchv^*? 1 first the. . published 

;is4g^ - sart : *s- 

f° AfensSn (the. 


only occasion when the Queen ex- 
pended on any scale, and even then 
(he tournament as a form unloaded 
most of the cost onto the Individual 
knights, who had to foot Ihe bill for 
their own appearances); and then the 
speeches for three private entertain- 
ments on progress: Cowdray (1591), 
Eivctham (1591) and Dilchiey 
(1592). Over the whole period we 
are therefore presented with the text 
for a tournament In the twenty-third 
year of the reign and those for three 
alfresco shows given within eighteen* 
months of each Other a decade on. 
One could hardly call this selection 
representative. There is no time 
spread and no attempt at balancing 
types of entertainment. A better list 
would have included a state entry, 
an early and a late outdoor specta- 
cle, both in respect of a tournament 
and of a masque at court. Instead we 
are given a well-intentioned but nar- 
row group, too limited even to sus- 
tain tne points made in the introduc- 
tory text. 

In her introduction, Miss Wilson 
gives us a useful synopsis of much 
that has been written and goes on to 
develop her own view of the cult of 
Elizabeth and in particular its deep 
roots in the conventions of medieval 
romance. There is a fair degree of 
mileage in this because it provides a 
welcome counterbalance to Frances 
Yates's pioneer study of Elizabeth as 
Astraea, with whom she was not, hi 
fact, particularly often identified. 
The moon-goddess images of Diana 
and Cynthia would. In retrospect, 
have been much sounder lines of 
approach on the classical side. Jean- 
Wilson's analysis .of this aspect and 
of the difficulties of : establishing a 
sustained imagery of tufership . in the 
ease - of ‘ a woman makes: sound 
reading. .•• 

. It is regrettable ; that hone of the 
entertainments printed is discussed . in 
depth. The Elvetham entertainment, 
for example,, is enormously ' compH-j 
cated. There., Is, the background of 
the Seymqur fomUy, long h> disgrace, 
seeking favour. .There Ts the land- 

«r n. nrtififflal Ifeta QnH - 


'i*!* 


gardening. The author also seems 
unaware of H. Boyle’s article in Stu- 
dies in Philology which relates the- 
spectacle to a specific phase In the 
war with Spain. Nor does she seem 
aware of Pierre Lefranc’s study of 
the moon cult in hls work on 
Raleigh, in which Blvetham forms an 
early public manifestation. In the 
case of The Four Foster Children of 
Desire we are not told that what the 
printed text gives us is but a frag- 
ment, that is the speeches and de- 
vices of the challengers and some of 
the defendants only. As long ago as 


1835 an account by a -French obser- 
ver was printed in translation, but no 
one has ever pointed out that It is 
describing this tournament. It pro- 
vides a much more vivid record, with 
a visual description that indeed lifts 
the Elizabeth tilts onto the level of 
those seen In the Valois Tapestries. 
We are told how a snake emerged, 
from a tower to climb trees laden 
with fruit, musicians arrived dis- 
guised as eagles, one knight was seen 
to lay a prisoner in golden chains to 
the Fates while 1 another languished, a 
doctor at bis side; gazbig adoringly 
at a portrait of. hi? fe'dy. 

: Fri short, this Is >a useful took; mh' : 
it does not get ' us . much’ further.:- . It! 
would ‘ihave been .better to edit texts 
not otherwise available. In 1936 


script now in the British Library! 
Lee was Queen Elizabeth’s cham- 
pion at the tilt and; as the originator 
of.the Accession Day fotes at court: 
a key figure in oreating the royal 
pageant mythology. The contents .of 
this manuscript are probably in the 
main connected with Lee, written 
either by: or for him and. covering 


have been published but.npt. so far;: suits, Richard Horae’s vers), 
the balk- They: Include' speech* on Th( DUcfiess. of MaW enjoyed 
behalf of a Black. Knight, ..a speech: Success . with ; Isabella Giyn i 


for a knight clownishly clad,-, a tilt-: 
yard homage to Philip : Sidney, a 
scenario^ for -.a. complete tournament 
centring on , a Temple of , peace and 


f The Critical Heritage Series offers a 
5 kind of whig view of criticism, 

. in which critics of the past are 
assessed according to how far 
they prefigure the current status of 

Webster follows this pattern, collect- 
ing comments and contemporary re- 
ferences on an author whose critical 
i stock is fairly high, though since the 
. collection ends in 1899 it cannot tel! 

.. the full story. Disagreement, in the 
, context of this early criticism , 
i amounts to little more than differ- 
! ences of taste and opinion. Those 
quoted, seldom reflect on the texts of 
Webster's plnvs, the circumstances of 
their original production or the 
- theatrical milieu m which he worked, 
so properly informed historical critic- 
ism is out of the question! ■ 

At the centre of the volume ties an 
extract from Charles Lamb's Speci- 
mens of the English Dramatists, sub- 
titled by the editor "Webster Re- 
claimed*. Lamb praises Webster for 
his ability “to move n horror skilhil- 
ly, to touch a soul to the quick”, and 
the ensuing century's criticism fo- 
cuses on the appropriateness and 
effect of Webster’s artistic vision. 
The same concerns are repeated in 
Don D. Moore’s introduction, which 
brings the critical debates up to date 
and finally vindicates Webster's view 
of life by its parallel with Ypres, 
Dachau and Buchenwald. However, 
what is - equally, apparent -in; this col* 
Ie?tionV and- given rio aheutiori' by 

dr literary criticism,' The volume Con- 
tains. almost three times as many 
extracts from 1808 onwards as from 
the (w;q preceding centuries, and this 
increase 4 at least partly .due to the 

E roliferation of literary magazines, 
rtures and, after the mid-century, 
to a strenoiis effort to legitimize the 
tneatrii as an entertainment for the 
middle-plass fatpily. ' . ! 

It is: in the theatre that the critical 
problems . of Webster 1 ? drama. were 
most acutely, realized. -The; plays'* 
were.' rewritten: to <suit prevailing 
standards of taste and theatrical don-, 
yenrion and the reviews often -reflect 
the inevitable mismatch - which re- 
sults, ■; Richard Home’s version of ! 
The DUchess ,of, Mtilfl enjoyed great 
..success ^with : Isabella Gjyp. in the 
leading role. She wps seen! ..bygone'; 

: reviewer as : - fThe . noble -minded’ 


reviews of this production that the 
tensions between tragedy and com- 
edy which create the sense of dis- 
location in (he play and make such 
demands on an actress were first 
fully recognized. The efforts of adap- 
ters and reviewers to respond to a 
precise set of theatrical demands 
produced, then, a combination of 
criticism and interpretation which 
often Teveals a good deal about 
Webster's work and also about the 
activity of criticism itself. Moore dis- 
misses Theobald’s 1733 adaptation of 
The Duchess as “triumphantly wrong- 
headed", yet its efforts are an in- 

motivation and narrative coherence 
which are central to most objections 
to Webster's work. The fact that 
Theobald’s solutions do not appeal 
to twentieth-century taste is far. reran 
surprising and should make us re- 
spond more judiciously to modem 
claims to understanding Webster's 
works in modern forms. 

• Theobald, recognized ^.Webster’s 
power, but was refreshingly frank ab^ 
out bis deflgiences: . . 

.... he sometimes conceived no- 
bly but did not always express 
with Clearness and if he now and ■ 
then soars handsomely he often 
rises into regions of bombast; his 

• Conceptions were so eccentric 
that we ire not to wonder why we 
cannot trace him. 

His theatrical sense made him recog- 
nize the difference of WebsterS 
working conventions, blit it made 
him equally firm about meeting the 
expectations of his own audience: . 

It must be admitted the Unities 
were very sparingly observed , at 
the Time wlucb he wrote; howev- 
er, when any Poet travels too fast • 
•. that -the Imagination of his. Spec- . 
_• tators cannot keep pace with him, . ' 

Probability is put, .quite aut^of 

• ; • Breath. ' -■ 

, ' The ‘raopX appeaJihg 'ext facts in this ' ! 


!• i . :. 


- m 


Volume have a similar straiahtfof- * 'ii'T!?!& 
ward frankhess. George • Henry -!.. fc&|j f 
Lewes, for example, briskly dismis- j’r&i 

sed criticism based on quoting i-S/wX 
"specimen bricks” . and sentimental P J. M 
admiration for Webster's • horrific ■'• . -b' 
effects is brought up short by Wil- ; 1 
tiara Archer's memorable obserya- . ■ : a ‘ 

tion that “there goes ho more bfaln . ■ - 'M {jlAJs 
power to the invention of these mas-’ . ;t [t-iiSfjl 
sacra* and. mpnstrosities than \to : : C|Hot 
carving a tornlp lantern and sticking,. • , 

It :on a. pole”. It Would be weil ft • : ! c 0 
modern undergraduates,! for -whom .! 
this book is 'intended;. coqld feCI 'so.-' r ; &}; ij 
free wittily to dispifas authors whose , ’< !;rp: 
work cannot serve, them. Howe&r. .«• : H qj « (Sfi 
Professor, Moprt’s headrnotes pcOr! r 
■vide an awful, .wanjlng against such : *> g ji 

rebellion. [Archer, for one.'ia tipked ; ! s'tiHI 

off as “incorrigibly uninformed", -^Kd 
sjmllar black marks • are awarded to ' : ! p-p! 
piner y authors whose s opinions of “ •» JlrMh 
wetor ; gp against the judgment ' ml 

which provides .the rationale for the- : j MlhW 

coMtion.' 


seeking favpur. .There Is the land- centring on a T&mple of peaefe and 
'scape setting of an artificial lake and . many ■ more ifoths. There sufaly are 
its ^latfohship .to [developments ip. what we need. edited: . J . V 

-i: '■ X r-? rijfri v'‘ 


■r • • ; ■ . ' . , : r T ' . . . . . 

woman . who ■ Vainly . epdeaypuredtg . 
. plant tfie : domestic affections'; Ip. 
Courtly!, soil" - an obviously Vlctoijan 
reading .of the partJ . Biit it was -ih 
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PREHISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The subject so far 


By D. W. Harding 

(JLYN DANIEL: 

A Short History of Archaeology 
232pp with 146 illustrations, 10 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £9.50. 
0 500 02101 S 

GLYN DANIEL (Editor): 

Towards a History of Archaeology 
192pp. Thames and Hu son. £12. 

0 500 05Q39 2 

JOHN D. EVANS, BARRY CUNLIFFE 
Md COLIN RENFREW (Editors): 
Antiquity and Man 
Essays in Honour of Olyn Daniel 

256pp. Thames and Hudson. £25. 

0 5 56 05040 6 


Glyn Daniel's retirement from the 
Disney Chair of Archaeology at 
Cambridge not only occasioned a 
Festschrift in his honour, but also 
coincided with the publication of two 
books in a Held to which he has for 
many years been the foremost con- 
tributor in Britain, the history of 
nrchaelogy. 

One of these, A Short History of 
Archaeology, written by Professor 
Daniel himself, appears appropriately 
as the hundredth volume In the 
Ancient Peoples and Places series of 
which he has been general editor 
since its inception. This is not simply 
a retread of his earlier studies. 


though the layout and text in places 
follows One Hundred and Fifty Yean 
of Archaeology fairly closely. With 
the aid of an excellent selection of 
illustrations, it provides an attractive- 
new package, which will prove in- 
valuable to students of archaeology 


ns n first -yeur primer on the develop- 
ment of their subject, and to the 
general reader for its fascinating 
account of the history of archae- 
ological exploration. 

The second publication, Towards a 
History of Archaeology , is likely to 
command a less popnfar readership. 
It contains papers commissioned for 
a conference on the history of 
Archaeology held in Aarhus in 1978, 
and reflects the wide-ranging and 
rather disparate topics that tend to 
characterize such occasions. Particu- 
larly welcome, however, is Klenar’s 
summary of the history of archae- 
ology in Czechoslovakia, not least 
because of the general neglect of (he 
Eastern European dimension in most 
Western studies in this field. Rather 
more esoteric is Ambramowtcz’s 
short contribution on the belief, cur- 
rent in fifteenth-century Poland, that 
pottery vessels were the product of 
spontaneous growth in (he ground, 
which could be mistaken for a 
fictitious PhD subject invented by 
Dilwyn Rees for the social science 
faculty of Fisher College. Daniel’s 
own contribution to this volume, in 
fact, concerns another of his special 
interests, archaeological fakes and 
forgeries, to which he also devotes a 
section in his Short History under the 
heading “Fact. Fiction and Fantasy" , 
including a spirited attack on the 
lunatic fringe in archaeological pub- 
lishing. r 

. To some students of archaeology, 
its history and development as a dis- 
cipline is simply a tedious prologue 
to the real business of culture-bistory 
or model-making, or at best a source 
of entertaining anecdotes on early 
antiquarianism. The importance of 
historical perspective to the proper 
understanding of the current state of 
archaeological knowledge is implicit 


in both these books, and is aptly 
summarized by Stuart Pigeon in his 
concluding paper from Hie Aarhus 
conference. Current fashions in 
archaeological explanation, he 
argues, are themselves the product 
oi current interests and assumptions; 
they are not inherently superior to 

S revious fashions in explanation, re- 
eding rather the questions which 
the current generation considers 
pertinent. With proper academic de- 
tachment, Piggott illustrates the 
point by comparing the recent em- 
ergence of the so-called "new 
archaeology" with the transition 
from scientific rationalism to Roman- 
ticism in the eighteenth century. 

The history of archaeology is not 
only concerned with the develop- 
ment of archaeology as an academic 
discipline, however; it also refleds 
the development of public interest in 
and public responsibility for the 
archaeological heritage. As both wri- 
ter and broadcaster, Daniel has been 
one of the foremost exponents of 
haute vulgarisation in archaeology, 
yet his own surveys of its history 
make virtually no reference to the 
introdurtion of antiquities’ legisla- 
tion, nor to the establishment of 
state agencies for the protection and 
investigation of ancient monuments. 
In this area, as in the introduction of 
archaeology in universities, Britain 
has apparently lagged behind other 
European nations. It is therefore not 
wholly surprising that the present 
government should be proposing to 
transfer much of the Inspedorate of 
Ancient Monuments to a new non- 
governmental agency, with what 
must inevitably be a diminution in 
financial support and effective pro- 
tection. Such a transfer, it Is im- 
agined, will enable the commercial 
potential of ancient monuments to 


be exploited with greater “entre- 
preneurial flair” than hitherto, without 
detriment to the primary objective of 
their preservation. 

Such a retrograde and short- 
sighted proposal could hardly be 
contemplated in any other civilized 
country in the Western world, and it 
is ironic indeed that this hard-nosed 
privatization should be planned to 
coincide with the centenary of the 
establishment of the Inspectorate. It 
is appropriate to recall the warning 
of the first Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, General Pitt-Rivers, 
that “the duty of handing (ancient 
monuments] down intart for the 
more enlightened judgment of post- 
erity is one which the Government 
of a. civilized country will do ill to 
neglect". Let us hope that a new 
edition of Professor Daniel’s work 
will be able to report the establish- 
ment of an integrated and effective 
State Antiquities Service, centrally 
sponsored if regionally devolved, 
rather than the ultimate abdication 


Taming the tamable 


By D, JR . Harris 

JULIET CLUTTON-BRpCKt 
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Domestic animals are such familiar kin'ds^of ° 2?\i° n i! y J h ?ik e flnd Hamas, reindeef, and Asiatic 

features of our homes and farms that Ifeht attribmeTta he ^ tcle; and thB third section includes 

KL2 JSJS&.S-5 !*«-«■ »nd small ro- 


Domestic 

features c 


of government responsibility 
buildings. monuments and 


— u,w wnicn uanie ham 

™S ed ! , °F al res P°nsibility for 
past twenty-five years, reflects both 
jus principal research interests - the 
history or archaeology in pan n n . 
and megaliths in pft 

!?o« de k 8 W i e rflnge of “"‘ribS 

tions by coljeagues . and former 
pupils. The third section contains a 

mJn 8 ivh f rt perS ° nal a PP re dations of a 
man whose career has spanned uni- 

'*• ™ting. publishing mi 
broncfcasiing. For someone who was 

" ? « P rDduct of the Cambridge 
school to comment on this section 
would be for a gate-crasher at a 
private party to criticize the choice 
of wine. Yet the volume as a whol? 
with its preface by Glyn Daniel’s 
most distinguished former pupil, B 
handsome tribute to a remarkable 
and colourful career. 


Early man, early woman 


By Vernon Reyn olds 

NANCY MAKEPEACE TANNER: 

On Becoming Human 

373pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£20 (paperback, £6.95). 

0 521 23554 


22- « ^e into five main sections, the first 

mSS2!5 all 7 0f . 1 an,I I3? 1 . 8 - In 't> , he three of which include accounts of 
HSML S,X ■ *; Qndjfl0n 5 under the variation, origin, and early his- 
which wj/d animals may have be- tory of particular animals In the first 

comfo^o^S! ^ 


history have been thoroughly studied ^**3^*^' BViaence tor the exploitation of red 

wd are weU understood; yet many 2 eer and by pre-Neolithic 

basic facts about their ancestry and daXJSEKS r .E s . to bec ? m , e Jwntei* in Europe and western Aria 
development remain Unknown? It is man for the,r surviV!l1 - of bison by the North Ameriran 

not only the layman who Is ignorant . “ 1 J“. ™ an J* , seen as having Indians, is examined; and the fifth 
of how, When, and where cats and romesticated the domesticable, and section provides ' a fascinatine 
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dogs, goats and Sheep, cattle and °, r mammai oe- - — — - uun.«u«,- 

horses, first took up residence in J«yiour thought to have been- most tlon and came ranching, past and 
human society as household compan- 2?" flcan i * n the , Process are the ex- present, with reference mainly to the’ 
ions., living lardera, and partners in JJJ®* of 0 s °$fl as opposed to a cheetah, various deer, African ante- 
product ion, The subject bristles with # WR y -of life (to which the cat •opes, and the musk ox. In the con- 

snppositlons and uncertaintles for the I s , on In L teres j ] ng exception), and of a elusion, on "The geoerauhv of 
blofowst. archaeologist or historian tj! r ESfL of i - mif ^ a,lt and submi *s- domestication", the central question 
who tries to unravel even a small part {£, "tS L du 3s S ,n an ' n V , l popula- P f wi| y the domestication of mam- 


*h0 tries to unravel even a small part fXf„ ln Tu du 5] s in H 16 an ' mal popula- P l , wl *y me domestication of mam- 
Of the story. tlon. The discussion of these and mals seems to have been so particu- 

Speculation nbout the obscure his-- doXsticlifon ' U oiL? P i»? S £ f a i nimal a El ? ra ? ian Phenomenon; to the 
tory of our domestic animals (and £ ves lb,s hook es- aear exclusion of Africa and the 

cultivated plants) has been a recur- KSJf J? , Ue » : if n0t u° m H cb lhat lt Americas, is taken up (but not, to 

rent theme in Western thought rinoe cfai!ra~il^ SSrf JE in< L l ad * fectot ty answered); 

Classical times, but it was not until ^ h tbat 1S “ but that and the book closes with a plea for 

- umtI the flUlhor ha s drawn heavily on the the conservation of ancient breeds of 
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domestic animals which represent a 
, r ^. rvo 'r of valuable genetic and aes- 
thetic diversity. 

niiHw^ specialist^ will iti6t Accept 
put fb™ ai : d ^ this 
a * tem P t t0 sur vey. , a complex 
and unevenly studied subject, ' ^ad 

£&£. *'■ lte JWh* 


In these early days of creationist come mot 
revivalism, any book with a title like gage in se: 
this one tends to be scrutinized with Tanner sei 
unusual care, to see if it develops a leading ro 
materialist or more spiritual theme. 

Nancy Tanner is, as we shall see, a Followii 
thoroughgoing materialist: no prob- our P re - 
lems of the genesis of the human would hav 
soul beset her, nor has the daunting sex month 
problem of evil found a mark on her coloured s 
pages. On Becoming Human dfe- als - In ch 
scribes a series of morphological by this, ai 
changes, and a series of behavioural tive femali 
ones., An ape becomes slowly trans- and then, 
formed into a hominid and then into copulate i 
a human being. . Quadrupedal gait of bipedal 
evolves into bipedal gait. The ape’s nid feme 
four hands become two hands and - situation: 
two feet. The legs lengthen, the arms. Tanner ei 
weaken. The spinal curvature be- “hominid 
comes more complex as it assumes formation 
new functions: to balance the head,' the femal 
to flex and extend as the trunk falls' intercours 
forward and lifts up again. Pelvic swellings, 
shape changes. Australopithecus try to coi 
emerges, an erect, bipedal nominid frequently 
walking and running on the African tortions tr 
savannahs three or more million walking ii 
years ago. Tool manufacture and a olfactory 
series of other inventions follow, and times." 
quickly, in evolutionary time, man, TU - 

Wth i b , J 8 bra ! n bul otherwise re- _ Thls F 
markably like his pre-human ances- ar 8 ues . - 
tors, emerges as a distinct and highly ay 5 °l ss 
successful form. ' mind: by 

ne5"be«.7 T. V “ >Ur 0f this 

new Deast/ Here Dr Tanner uses a from oivii 

vanety of sources of ^data In her she was 

reronstruction. For her ape baseline wilh upri 

she takes the chimpanzee, with its passed fre 

fl^jbte social organization in the P 

wild, its already highly developed Who, t! 

intelligence, and the long and close to be thi 

relationship between a mother and that the) 

her young. As a source of Ideas for aggressive 

how the early hominids eventually males. A 

came to live she draws on data from explain oi 

living hunter-gatherers, notably the zles of hi 

Bushmen of the Kalahari, . tion of tf 

vV.Tbe. fifst . and . critical innovation, a 

tor- Tanner: 1 was garh*rina - jw . se ection 


But life isn’t just getting food. 
Food is a means, not an end, in the 
animal world. In so far as one can 
talk of ends in an undirected evolu- 
tionary process, the most obvious 
end is reproduction. No matter how 
efficiently a creature can fill its stom- 
ach, day after day, all this skill will 
be lost if, through excessive concern 
with eating, it fails to reproduce. It 
was mothers whose offspring bene- 
fited most from gathering. To be- 
come mothers they had had to en- 
gage in sexual activity, and here too, 
Tanner sees the females as playing a 
leading role. 

Following the chimpanzee model, 
our pre-hominid lady ancestors 
would have expressed their desire for 
sex monthly by producing a brightly 
coloured swelling around their genit- 
als. In chimps, males are attracted 
by this, approach the sexually recep- 
tive female, sniff her sexual swelling, 
and then, aroused by pheromones, 
copulate with her. But the adoption 
of bipedal posture by the early homi- 
nid females caused an awkward 
situation: their genitals disappeared. 
Tanner envisages the curious scene: 
“hominid males now had less in- 
formation by which to judge whether 
the females were ready Tor sexual 
intercourse. In the absence of sexual 
swellings, males conceivably might 
try to continue to sniff the genitals 
frequently - despite the physical con- 
tortions that would be involved when 
walking upright - in order to gain 
olfactory dues on possible mating 
times.” 

This problem was solved. Tanner 
argues, by the development of other 
ways of saying what was in the lady s 
mind: by gestures, facial expressions, 
eye contact, posture and vocaliza- 
tion. And now loo, she could refrain 
from giving signals of these kinds if 
she was not minded to mate, So. 
with upright stance, the initiative 
passed from males to females. 


Who, then, did the females select 
to be their mates? Tanner argues 
that they selected not the mwt 
aggressive but the most sociable 
males. And she uses this idea to 
explain one of the long-standing puz- 
zles of human evolution: there auc- 
tion of the canine teeth, which are 


ne canine iccm, -• . 

ipes but not in man. Sexual 
oy females, she suggests. 


attention or much relevant, archae- ^ . ol y mustraieu 

o logical and biological evidence, arid Jlft 111 ,*«<* 

to attempt to survey and interpret It, l nd | v 5 d «8ljpup& of mammals; :Spedalbt • ■ and 

even for mammals only, as Juliet domes| wates are included. She fntro- specialist alike^Will entnv !n 
Cluiton-Brock has done - in this ■* M* discus- fo™i^ 


fOr, by- the: fact 
3 tween two cbv- 
ycll-written, and 
purvey qf the 
ehrly. history of 
1st • ;and ■ • rion- 
dnjoy and lea(n 


even ror mummms umy, us juiici . .. . 
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hering^which'dif- *by females, she suggeswi 

nal pSmate habit ,,deni f d ths big-fa nged, ape-like early 
food (s not eaten hor nImd males the reproductive sue- 
is found, but is they had formeriy achicved «nd 
), perhaps to a fa voured the less , well-endowea 
eaten at leisure. 8 enll emen, 

?rtJS"J age i bf en ‘ Mdn is very , much the dependent 
feSS-H**. ^ variable in Tanner’s scheme. Where 
al C oH«,o b ♦ re e £.‘ some bfi ve seen a male-dominated 
W es S r ■ scenario (the cave-man with his club 
u«Y n 0 fo C l! er ab e P uIlin 8 his mate home by the hair) 
H«n SF* su ?P ! > a nd others ■ have made much o 
l W mutuality (the pair-bonded couple, 

.... vf alura l lovers at first and then companions), 
she gives us a world in which Womer 
y of 18 men up and drop them at will. 
>' 1 Male . Choice isn’t Involved; men 

5^S-J B J >f 4S e - r Accept their fate. . How are the 
, eighty fallen ! Where did we go 
! wrong? IF all ofhumah history has 
"A wohien ' rip# to be rewritten, then Dr Tanner 
: . ' . has made a noteworthy start; 


' " •* ; : k : ;h: 


of foraging in that food Is not eateti 
. on the spot as it is found, but is J 
carried somewhere, perhaps to a fl 
P lace .' jfnd eaten at leisure. * 
* S a j he ^g had the advantage of en- 

, suring^more secure,, food supplies as v 

■ : es R e ^ a ^ advantages for s 
JJSSS:. si n CC they were better able ' n 
S 1 fi; ndl ® nuctuatfons in food supply a 

■ dloL”S ««„. »hen I® J 

- M to the Survival of - ti 

1 efficient ■ lady- \\ 

of their J 

lere^fident companions -<hed, Thus n 

and established ' v 

; andj no fa beHe,it waS the 'wofnsn 
. - who established . It. 1 - , : j 
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Periodic causes, periodic effects 
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. R. D. COLLISON BLACK f Editor): 
Papers and Correspondence of 
William Stanley Jcvons 
Volume VII: Papers on Political 
Economy 

357pp. Macmillan / Roval Economic 
Society. £2(i. 

0 333 19979 fi 

[n a review of the first two volumes 
of R. D. CoJlison Black's heroic 
nomics was disturbed rather than 
diverted. But set against J. S. Mill's 
respondence will probably be that to 
Herbert Jcvons ( IN60) in which he 
daims to have struck out the “true 
ilieury of Economy”. This was a very 
exciting time for Jcvons, hut unfortu- 
nately rather a thin time for the 
journul he kept: journal -writers have 
Hie understandable habit of writing 
least when they are busiest. 

They were also great years for 
economic theory. Jcvons’s totally un- 
recognized paper of 1862, Fieeming 
JenkTn's "gcomelry" of the late 
IfWls, Jcvons's Theory of Political 
Economy (1871), Menger’s Gmnd- 
idne (1871), Walras’s papers (1873) 
and his Elfments (1874), now pushed 
"subjective valuation” to the centre 
of the stage. Historians of economics 
hesitate today to describe this re- 
markable upsurge of theory as the 
“marginal revolution", because mar- 
ginalism served quite different pur- 
poses for Jevons, Menger and Wal- 
ras, the antecedents were many and 
the mainstream of Anglo-Saxon, eco- 
nomics was disturbed rather than di- , 
verted. But set against J. S. Mill’s 
unfortunate statement that “there is 
nothing in the laws of value which j 
remains for the present or any future i 
wnter to clear up; the theory of the 
subject is complete”, there ^ had been 
a revolution: Tf not a revolution in 
mslory then an intellectual revolu- 
uon. No economist could any fongfer 1 

th .°u U 8 h . hB cou,d perhaps * 
teach, m the old way. 1 

I 2?. coramo " l >' b eBeved that it was = 

him In k s ,,a 5 ks on Min which put e 
bad odo . ur i a nd Keynes found c 

aver »° n to Mil! to have l 
neon oursu^rl i m n » >i e 


JJL ' ual ' A , th ‘ u «n economic 
theory. Alter delivering the 1N6 - ’ 
puper ‘Notice of a General Math. 
cmatical Theory of Political Econ- 
I t»my (not published until 18ht)) lie 
coiiiplained: “This year has seen mv 
: theory of Economy offered to a 
Learned Society and received with- 
out a word of interest or belief It 
- has convinced me that success in mv 
line of endeavour is even a slower 
! achievement ijian I thought. This 
J ^ car , as taken much youthful ness 
out of me. ’ His “Study of Periodic 
: '-ommcrcial Fluctuations” tnor a 
; ““J5P 01 P-Tcr) WHS published in 
I and the next yenr came his 

; pamphlet, “A Serious Fall in the 
Value of Gold , on which Keynes 
heaped such high praise: “For un- 
ceasing fertility and originality of 
mmd applied, with a sure touch and 
unfailing control of the material, to a 
muss of statistics, involving immense 
laouurs for an unaided individual 
ploughing his wny through with nn 
precedents and labour-saving devices 
to relieve his tusk, this pamphlet 
stands unrivalled in the history of 
our subject." 

To complete the offerings to 
Owen s College (here was ‘The Coal 
Question of 1865. This was a ques- 
tion of enormous current interest 
and, as is well known, Jevons’s 
analysis was taken up by Gladstone 
himself to justify his new policy to- 
wards the National Debt: it parallels 
todays controversies about the de- 
pletion of fossil fuels. Jevons’s con- 
clusions were not dissimilar to those ! 
or present-day economists: that as 
fossil fuels run out the rate of econo- ’ 
mic growth will slow down, depend- ] 
ing on the rate of substitution, and 
that the best one can do for future 
generations is to invest wisely so as 
to leave them useful assets. 

Papers (not hitherto collected) on 
these- and other questions are ■ 
gathered together in the first hun- 
dred or so pages of Volume VII. 
Some papers (eg. on coal and sun- 
spots) simply otter alternative pres- 
entations of his main argument but 
others have the freshness of the 
essential Jevons. Particularly attrac- 
tive are his early untutored letters to 


By David Collard 

j Early cunvictinns are the hardcsr 
to shake off bin it is surprising that 
Jevons did not feel obliged lo apply 
- the same exacting standards to the 
: social harmony doctrine as he did to 
individual maximization. Yet his 
Benthamite approach, his pioneering 
advances in utility theory, his in- 
terest in land and railway pricing, his 
understanding of natural resource 
economies and his very early ambi- 
aon to write a great work on "Man 
in Society ’ all point to an integrated 
work un social welfare. Had Jevons 
not been accidentally drowned in his 
turtles would iliS great work have 
been written? All the evidence sup- 
ports Keynes’s view that “his work 
wns done. It was in the decade of his 
youth from 1857 to 1865 that he had 
genius and divine intuition and a 
burning sense of vocation.” There is 
no sign of a major new work in 
gestation in the 1875-76 lectures 
published in Volume VI of this edi- 
tion nor in the publications known at 
the time of his death. 

The papers in this last volume re- 
mind us also of Jevons the mathema- 
tical economist, of the statistician 
and econometrician. A paper of 
1874, "The Progress of the Math- 
ematical Theory of Political Econ- 
omy", has the confident touch of 
the master and Black tells us that 
Jevons sent copies of it to Marshall 
and others. Jevons goes out of his 
way to draw attention to develop- 
ments in mathematical economics on 
the Continent. Here he joins with 
Walras to push the profession to- 
wards a mathematical treatment 
(though, in this particular paper, he 
Is concerned with the "new theory” 
itself rather than mathematical econ- 
omics in general). With his intro- 
verted personality and poor lecturing 
style, however, he was not ideally 
suited to professional leadership. In- 
. dee fJ. if . js , often said that ^ba^waa 
(unlike Marshall) something of a fail- 1 
ure .in this respect - who were his 
disciples apart from Sidgwick and the 
eccentric Edgeworth? - yet he more 


Msge in economics, would he lo pul 
statistical clothing nn mathematical 
t unctions and asserted pre.sticntJy 
inai “the private-account nooks, the 
great ledgers of merchants and bank- 
ers and public offices, the share lists, 
pnee lists, bank returns, monetary 
intelligence, custom-house and other 
government returns, arc all full of 
the kind of numerical data required 
to render economics an exact mathe- 
matical science.” (These data are 
now being satisfactorily mined.) But 
Jevons also thought that further 
progress would depend in part upnn 
the discovery of easier methods of 
computation, and Volume VII in- 
cludes a paper which attempts to 
popularize a device known as the 
Arithmometer, invented by de Col- 
mar around 1850. This machine was 
somewhat similar to the Facils lo be 
found in university departments of 
economics twenty years ago: it niulti- 
nhed and divided at the turn of a 
handle by successive addition or sub- 
traction, and Jevons advocated it to 
case the calculation of least squares: 
‘A machine which in its essential 
features was invented by the youth- 
ful genius of Pascal in the year 1642, 
is only now coming into use.” 

If Jevons’s inclinations and per- 
sonality had been different what a 
splendid “School” of economists he 
could have founded, with mathemat- 
ical theorists at one end and data 
collectors at the other. It would have 
been an analytical rather than a 
merely inductive school because of 
Jevons’s own work and his methodo- 
logical position: “Possessing certain 
facts of observation, we frame a 
hypothesis as to the laws governing 
those facts; we reason from the 
hypothesis as to the laws governing 
those facts; we reason from the 
hypothesis deductively to the results 
to be expected; and we then examine 
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the Sydney Empire , one of them 
signed "An Exact Thinker”. As Pro- 
fessor Black admits, these papers, 
together with extracts from persona] 
diaries, examination papers and re- 
views, plus an index to all seven 
published volumes, form a somewhat 
miscellaneous collection: but it is 
hard to see how it could have been 
otherwise, short of producing an en- 
tirely new edition of Jevons Y s scien- 
tific papers. This would have been a 
separate and major venture, impossi- 
ble perhaps in [he present financial 
climate but well worth doing when - 
'we move into more prosperous 
times. 

Two of the papers in this volume 
constitute part of what I have always 
thought of as the Jevons puzzle: how 


eccentnc Edgeworth? - yet he more ln 8 c 
than discharged his obligations. In b yp° 
the long run intellectual snarpness is be f°* 
more Important to economics than done 
the creation of schools of thought, “oni 
r ... failed 

Jevons was confident that (he next Ina”, 
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firms Hie whole reasoning; conflict 
obliges us either to seek for disturb- 
ing causes, or else to abandon our 
hypothesis.” It is quite possible that 
before long he would have aban- 
doned his sunspot theory of the 
economic cycle, when “coincidence" 
failed to confirm “the whole reason- 
ing", yet it is plso easy to see why he 


was for so long atiracted by it. Starr- 
ing from the principle that “a 
periodic cause will have periodic 
effects' ('The Solar Influence on 
Commerce", 1878) he finds a 
periodicity - the sunspot cycle - 
which matches quite closely the 
periodicity of the business cycle. 
Less satisfactory was Jevons's 
attempt to provide the badly needed 
linking theory between the two. 

One of the things that strikes the 
modern reader, particularly in the 
earlier volumes of his correspond- 
ence, is Jcvons's high sense of mural 
purpose. . In purl this wus simple 
ambition, bur it was a/so partly a 
sense of mission and of duty. There 
we™ fireat things to be accom- 
plished, though what sort of things 
was not clear to him before 186(1. It 
was probably a too narrow inter- 
pretation of his “dutv” which led him 
to continue to leach' material, princi- 
pa Jy from Mill, which he no longer 
believed in, ie, a duty to teach the 
accepted texts. Among his fellow 
professionals he could be innovative 
and daring but with his students he 
played safe. In this connection Mar- 
shall had no such inhibitions, for 
Jevons, commenting favourably on 
Marshall’s students (for whom he 
was external examiner in 1874-75), 
mentions their use of Marshall's own 
-diagrams. 

A final vfrtue of this handsome set 
of volumes is its comprehensive and 
entertaining index, which runs to ab- 
out two hundred pages and was com- 
piled by Barbara Lowe. Under 
amusements” we find: “WSJ’s: 
blindman’s buff, I 79; cards and 
draughts, 103, 107 II 85; cribbage, I 
106, II 424; cricket match in Sydney, 
262; dancing parties, I 79; 'dissi- 
pated’ at Cremorne Gardens, I! 455; 
fishing in Minnesota, II -400, 41 J: a 

403, 424, v 84,' Edgeworth’s memor- 
ies of him on the ice, 202; snowbaU- 
j n 8> I 84. 89, IV 303; a Spanish 
bull -fight, II 376, 396." The picture 
of Jevons the man which emerges 
from these volumes will be of in- 
terest . to all students of Vidorian 
intellectual life, not merely to ecou- 
omjsts. . • 
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and not to cover - would help,"’ y ' framework and with abstract gener- 


Keith Wrightson is eminently well 
qualified to write this volume. He 
has published several stimulating, 


ahzations, but after that a rich mix- 
ture of argument and example makes 
for a more satisfying picture. , Dr 
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could this subtle economic theorist 
have entertained so simple-minded 
an approach to questions of sodal 
and economic policy? He embraced 
the doctrine of social harmony very 
early on (1857) after reading Whately, 
ana tended to argue against any 
monkeying arotind with the price 
mechanism. The puzzle is not that 
Jevons should have embraced this 
doctrine in itself but that be then 
failed to link it to his utilitarianism.. 
He adopted the Benthamite calculus 
of pleasure and pain, but stopped at 
the level of the individual: he 
' accepted a “common sense” view, 
'that' the maximization of individual 
pleasure somehow led to its Maxi- 
mization at the level of society but* 
nowhere (to my knowledge) did he 
attempt to. prove this, even in his 
famous chapter' -on the Theory of ■' 
Exchange. He lamented the shortage 
of good books bn Political Economy. •' 
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,of the kind written by Hairiet Mar-* 
dneau or M; -Bastfat: arid suggested 
the . subject be r taught jri scnools. 
Such 'instruction; would embody not 
new truths but old wisdom, and so 
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idpra that he applied it pretty well 
across the board In his own ^popular 
lecturis, ' which led him into clashes 


with trade - unionists and' charges of 
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The wife’s odyssey 


Love and death 


By Jennifer Moody 


(J. J. SCRIMGEOUR: 

A Woman of Her Time* 


to Ceylon ns part «{ ihc "fishing 
fleet ", that group of enterprising 
young women who sailed to all parts 
of the British Empire with the single 
purpose of offering themselves in 


of the monsoon, he has not captured 
the essence of life in colonial Ceylon. 


569pp. Michael Joseph. £K.95. 
II 7 Ini 2114 7 


murrrage. On (he vuyage out she had 
met and secured ner husband 


the essence of life in colonial Ceylon. 
There is little sense of the oppressive 
humidity nnd luxuriant vegetation, or 
the complexity of native life. However , 


By Monty Haltrecht 


he writes with a surer hand of post-war 
England, and has clearly done his 
research into the etiquett, garb and 
social conventions of debutantes; he 
has avoided the temptation to carica- 
ture the age, but the reader is made 


G. J. Scrimgeour has spent many of 
his forty-seven years on the outskirts 


his forty-seven years on the outskirts 
of the world of fiction, writing critic- 
al essays and re-writing government 
report*. He hns now plunged into the 
centre with his first novel. A Woman 


Charles, a wealthy and successful 
merchant. Happily married for ten 
years, she has as the novel begins 
just given birth to her first and only 
child. Jennifer. Shortly afterwards 
the reader is introduced to Lady 
Pearsall who is, and for the rest of 
the novel remains, Elizabeth's closest 
friend. 


A. E. HOTCHNER: 

The Man Who Lived at the Ritz 
286pp, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£6.95. 
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gently aware of background poverty 
and unemployment. Some of the ac- 
tion takes place in Hollywood; he has 
caught beautifully that melting-pot of 
the peoples of the world whose only 
common factor was hope. 


of Her 7?/fie$: and. ns befits a work 
that has taken a long time u-caming. 
It is, at 569 pages, a fairly large 
creation. Appropriately, loo. from a 
man of his years, it hns as its subject 
the maturer half of a life - thnt of 
Kfiznbcrh Wingate. 

A Woman of Her Times starts on 
the eve of the First World War when 
Elizabeth is thirty-two; it moves 
across three continents nnd ends, a 
quarter of a century later, to the 
sound of the first air-raid warning of 
the Second World War. on Scptem- 


Elizabeth is contented with her life 
until Lady Pearsall reveals Charles to 
be a habitual philanderer, numbering 
herself among his conquests. The 
knowledge that she is not as close to 
Charles as she had thought starts 
Elizabeth on her Jung ncfytscy, stop- 
ping short of divorce, in search of a 
life in which her satisfactions arc less 
dependent on husband and fondly . 


Elizabeth, her daughter and Lady 
sarsall all return to England, ana 


Pearsall all return to England, ana 
Scrimgeour takes all the space he needs 


her 3 1939. Irish by birth, but edu- 
cated in England, Elizabeth had, be- 


ta paint a relaxed and leisurely picture 
of life between 1914 and 1939. It must 


fore the outset of the novel, travelled 


be said that, apart from a strikingly 
evocative deser pllon of the breaking 


Preserving it all 


By Judith Chernaik 


SILVIA TENNENBAUMt 
Yesterday’s Streets 
529pp. Golltincz. £8.95. 
0 575 03056 9 


to write a nineteenth century novel 
about twentieth century horrors. But 
Silvia Tennenbaum does not have 
Mann’s gift for bringing his charac- 
ters to lire, for probing their psychol- 
ogy. We nre left with the external 
trappings, and with the obvious les- 
sons of history-, wealth is no protec- 
tion against barbnrism (though it 


In Elizabeth. Scrimgeour has cre- 
ated a woman of charm, intelligence, 
dignity and independence. Crucially 
missing, however, is empathy, Lady 
Pearsall is an upright character of (he 
old school (her short-lived affaire 
with Charles is the only lapse in an 
otherwise self-disciplined life); so up- 
right, indeed, that this episode and 
her narration of it to Elizabeth be- 
come, in retrospect, unlikely. The 
woman who accepts the death of 
both sons with only one momentary 
bout of destructive violence would 
surely have found the reserves to 
resist the charms of her best friend's 
husband. Jennifer, beautiful, hot- 
headed, self-indulgent and uncontrol- 
led, is believable; ner self-destructive 
actions flow logically from her perso- 
nality. 


A. E. Hotchner’s novel is set in 
France during the German Occupa- 
tion. His American hero, Philip, is 
resident at the Paris Ritz, the terms 
of a legacy guaranteeing him an in- 
come so Tong as he remains there. 
He is a man who doggedly stays 
aloof from involvement, personal or 
political, and he even registers the 
rail of France mainly in terms of 
personal inconvenience. However, he 


fiction has difficulty compel 
the Goering of history. pJ 
when he confronts Goebbek 
from such a confrontation one U 
reasonably ask more than i 5 
tiff Paradoxically, the p WS J^ 
real people in the novel &£, 
undermine belief in the fcfeV: 
the eye adjusts, and the imam-; 
and confident rhythm of the T 
carry the reader along. 


i 


One hesitates to call the dm. 
thriller because one senses 1 4 


Hotchner is best known for b 
biography, Papa Hemlng Hmi.ife 
deals with the writer’s last wo 
Hemingway is the prototype d & 
artist confronting the reality el 


is provoked by the brutal murder of 
an elusive ana mysterious Hungarian 


an elusive and mysterious Hungarian 
countess, and as he is gradually 
drawn into anti-Nazi activity the 
novel takes on the movement of a 
thriller. 


century by involving himself mil 
man of action ana embracing n> 


On this level it works very well. 
The background detail is carefully 
researched,, and convincing; the bis- 
tro in Villefranche-sur-Saone serves 
“Onglet aux dchalotes" - explained 
as '“shalloted blood sausages with 


sauerkraut, which Philip hadn't seen 
in Paris’s Alsatian restaurants for 


over a year". It is easy to believe in 
the Pans of the period, and in Philip 
as a long-time resident. The 
complexities of the spy system and 
Philip’s gradual enmesnment are ex- 
citingly detailed. Characters from 
real life abound: it is Coco Chanel 
who introduces Philip to his Coun- 
tess; Goering is a principal figure. 


The author claims to have written 
about a woman of her times, and has 
placed her in well-authenticated his- 
torical settings. But he has in fact 
written about a woman of our time; 


her kind can be found in respectable 
Hampstead and East Coast America 


Yesterday's Streets traces the fortunes 
of a prosperous German-Jewish fami- 
ly from tne turn of the century to the' 
end of the Second World War, when 


buys escape and a comfortable new 
start for those of the Wertheims who 


start for those of the Wertheims who 
choose to leave Germany); culture 
offers no defence against the history 
of our time. Nothing in the cultt- 


today. No imaginative leap is needed 
to understand her; the conflict between 
her own need for independence and 
her child’s need for her is dealt with by 
the introduction of a nanny, by sending 
the child to boarding school and by a 
change of heart about how much 
Jennifer should be chaperoned during 
her debuianfe year. Scrimgeour's is a 
pleasant style, about a likeable enough 
person. It will entertain many, but few 
will be wiser for it. 


the survivors are dispersed to Pales- 
tine, Zurich, or New York. The 


vated lives of these wealthy (and, on 
the whole, selfish and self-absorbed) 
people prepared them for the catas- 
trophe. The problem, for the novelist, 
is the temptation to draw the obvious 
moral, ana to rely on the clichfi that so 


nrosnerityof the Werthcim clan is 
based sofitfy on (he wholesale wool- 
lens business of Papa Moritz, which 
supports hot only the sons who enter’ 
the business, but also the one intel- 
lectual, who becomes a bookseller, 
and .the black sheep, Gottfried, who 
is sent off to America. The next, 
generation branches out' 'evert furth- 
er; the two emancipated daughters, 
Lena and Emma, both’ make dis- 
astrous marriages with goyhn\ one of 
the sons becomes an ardent Zionist 
and the other is openly homosexual. 
It. does not take much detective work 
to guess that Lene’s daughter Clara, 

• who is seventeen In- 1945, is the ; 
authqr herself,’, and the novel her' 
offering to the ghosts of her Jewish 
•post." 


neatly expresses it. 

'‘The sunlight flickered a last time 
across the. room. .'Catch It ! 1 Eva 
cried, .'We rahst preserve it all.*” The 


since it is when he employs Philip, in 
his capacity as art expert, to find out 


who is diverting confiscated paintings 
ear-marked for his own private col- 


ear-marked for his own private col- 
lection, that Philip becomes valuable 
to the Resistance. Goering is shown 
as addicted to morphine and to the 


sybaritic luxury of women's clothes - 
“Lay out my green silk evening 


gown", he tells his valei - and far 
more obsessed with confiscated art 
than with the Luftwaffe. But here 
there is a problem. A Goering of 


lence. The Man Who Lived a A 
Ritz suggests that Hotchner ba 
mained obsessed by this figure, k 
less so because he chooses lo preset 
a hero who is the obwne i 
Hemingway, ft is significant that ib 
anti-Hemingway figure, also an u 
patriate American, is shown u 1 
non-functioning artist - Philip 1 
trying to paint, and Man Ray bz 
hand to give his verdict; he has 1 I 2 
tried to write, and Hemingway kia 
self gives the disappointing judgmen 
on his writing. ;Tnto failure as n 
artist is accounted for, impllriily, ^ 
his refusal to involve himself; andi 
is significant that he onlykarao 
fall in love as lie comes lo be b- 
volved in events. Bui here « fad 
the novel's main flaws. The catalyst 
Countess is a rather unanpimt 
figure, her sophistication garishly if 
plied like poster-paint, and the pi 
from the Resistance he is suipmed 
into loving is shadowy. There isito 
the Spanish street-boy, a hmw 
from Guernica, who nurses rtf? 
back to life after his flight fion 1 » 
Gestnpo ncross the Pyrenees, hi 
part of the logic of his develop®!! 
that a .paternal relationship «w 
establish itself, and it maton 
point; but it docs so * 

though the writer himself is wt»* 
iy convinced. 


across tne. room. , Gatcn its Eva- a . . • -g t , 

Antipodean adiustments 

for the last time; oddly enough, Eva *■ J 


is the one revolutionary of the lot, 
and why she should be the one who 
wants to preserve U ail is puzzling.- 


Authorial irony, perhaps, or sen- 
timentality; typical, in any case, of 


By J. K. L. Walker 


sense of irony indicates, repairs the 
damage wrought by Harriet's impul- 
sive distaste tor squalor and injus- 
tice. Good sense, however, is not 
enough for survival as, in company 
with the red-headed convict girl Jen- 
ny, Blessed, the aborigine Raonar, 
the ineffectual ship’s surgeon Guiles, 


. It is in Its beginnings an ordinary 
story, familiar and predictable; ip its 
last phases it is terrible indeed, a 


the earnest sincerity that will recom- 
mend this novel to some readers and 
will irritate others. The author also 
seems Innocently unaware of the dif- 
ficulties of sketching a complex and 


CHRISTABEL BROWNE! 

The Story of Harriet Bland 

304pp. Hutchinson, £7.95. 
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considerable- bolstering from J 
creator’s busy manipulation or 
plot to effect a happy ending- 


Christabel Browne has doM 
supplied her historical tale 

nlrtl nf imnnecahk rniWlleXlly W ™ 


well-documented period of modem 
history through arawing-room (or, 
more often, dining-room) conversa- 


artd the pompous parson Cakebread, 
Harriet struggles through the Tasma- 
nian wilderness towards Elizabeth 


brave undertaking for any writer. Sil- 
via Tonnenbaum is scrupulously hon- 


est both about the Hires of her char- 
acters nnd about their historical and 


soejal background, from the small 
details of decor, clothing, menus and 


more often, dining-room) conversa- 
tion: '"This picture was painted by. 
. Henri Matisse'. ‘I should have 
known,' said Emma," And, a. .little 
later. "Did you never hear of Dr 
Freud ? 14 


Emigration is at the best of times a 2f a11 wilderness towards Elizabeth 
desperate measure; even at the top Town flnd her parents’ estate. Only 
end of the market, going out to savagery can Tree her from the 
govern New South Wales nas rarely harem of the mad sealer MacGilliv- 
been considered preferable to, say, on ly ihe most elementary jn- 
Mastership of the Quam. The chal- s , tinct f°r survival enable her to en- 


domestic architecture to the large 
issues of culture nnd politics, - Plainly 


issues or cunure ana politics, • riainiy 
a good deal of painstaking research 
has gone Into the chronicling of these 


nas gone into tne cnronicimg or these 
lives, for the author (like (Tie young 
Clara) reached America with lier 


There are entire areas of life 
which Tennenbavun's prose, simply 
isn’t capable of representing; for ex- 
ample, sexunl desire. “An aching' 
wish she had never known could ho. 


.W-' 

wi; 

Pi , 

A) '■* 

■ PI 

HI 

r 


family in 1938, when she was aged 
ten, only a few months before the 
v •' butbreqk of wa?, her characters as 

;*• TOlher than memory,,.. .r . . . . 


wish she had never known could be 
so strong flooded her limbs." Most 
of the time, fortunately, couples 
simply “make Jove" in privacy, 
screened . Rlike from novelist and 
reader. 


tiuiu, miv iiiuuiiiiui wtes uDscrving — lAJuviLis. ner pa- 

the last of England betray a less home, too, when she finally 

sturdy philosophy. In 1828, the year raach “ •*. ^ms out to be- no crock 
when Christabel Browne's heroine ?* S?*° tbe end of the rainbow; 
sets sail from Gravesend for the Hamet's restored virtue 15 In need of 

•■a.I .f TV 1 ■ 


rending it, another comments that “It 
has the whble city of Ltlbeck in ap 
uproar”. The resemblances ore more 
than casual; Mann’s chronicle of a 
fiinetoeyith-eenUiry bourgeois Luther- 
an family Is 'the literary inspiration 
, nnd model for this story of Frankfurt 
Jews; Scenes /are focused oh the 


. Indeed .'the novbl as a whble never 
i strays ydjy far from the character of 
; an . album of faded, rihofogtopha; . in* 
;.ier 5 hetsed, with family 'fetters. Its 
.'poignancy, cornea, - inevitably, frdro: 
the; brutal ,- systematic destruction of 
. everything' the photographs, hint at.V 


penal dustbin of Van-. Diemen's — — ' ' '■ '■ ' ■ 

Land, matters were even less satis- . — : . 

factory. Gently brought up In the , OHN inirav. 11 
■placid county society of Devon, HHr- “use- 

net Bland,, jn the rourse of the five- ^Omega.. 

numth .yp yage fo join, her; family, 335pp. BodIey Head. £6.95. 
now- , ■ successfully established as • Q 370 ■ 30336 9 

■ vnl rf lottriurl 


01 vioicm auu cuiuuuui . 
as rich as the mutton-birds awwf 
garoo-tnil stew of the Van wen* 
Land cuisine. Impressive as aD J® 
in a first attempt at l|« P 
(although. Surgeon Gillies* 
declomies seem to have been r * 
before their time), the coolly 
ing Harriet of the early 
together with the author * ** 
concern for the fate of the i ^ 
nlart aborigines and her gift J® ’ j, 
narrative, point to the P°^l 
more effective deployment of I * 1 
lento. 


mirror-image , landed proprietors Tri asa 1 a — l -^~- . ■ ' 1 

Governor Arthur’s new territory , d!s- rf ! ;: Ja ^. ; . , - ' — 

/covers that life aboard the Pelican, ILf 1952 > Stai n has just discovered 


3 ot only ithe men, women and chil- 
repNip . their .furs, their pride and 
their snobbery, but thejr comfortable 


houses,; their Very names, -The most 
powerful statement In the book. Is <a 


same: ritual events rand, themes of 
bourgeois life, births. Weddings and 


powerful statement In the book. Is re 
tong . letter from Btnno, Clara’s 
cousin, : describing . the!. -liberation of 
Buchenwald. The ' fetter.' makes; 'Its 


- and crew; offers L suave - Dave Keliand of 

;chkHenge ^nought cold baths 1 and bl- SL '?' Z “ equally detefmfned to 
iblt? .reijdiiks - for the. transpdrtees, JSmS ■!? a £* nJ ' enli ? t s the un- 
cMO. In ajidbjrth ; for heriabin-' SJfi! a,d °V J ^ u,n ^eza. .better 
- mpte Caroline, .the ' 1 baleful love of ^ Guro. A hero bf the 

thj matc Jack^Blessed, herfMrape -=■' ^ , Wsp * Cabeza fled to' 

averted onlv. Viw.tK«- ,. wc Soviet union 


The scenario takes a bit ^ 
lowing, but the narration ‘“L. - 
fluent, and the action wjPjE 
tough and convincing, 
douots creep In, however. W r, L t 
the KGB find it impossible 
er the Identity of the moleTwj^j, 
meets his controller m Moscow ■ 
described as wearing “cliar«® j 
Savile Row suit, Suflca sh'rii . . 
silk tie". Anyone in .lWJ n vj 
would have stood out- m -3- 'V 
cow of 1952, like a fully grownp 
redwood tree in a bonsai 


' 4 ;■ 


B jint, or. points; hoy cduid It faU' to? 
ut the consolation Clara’s Mother 


deaths; family parties; business rival- iSSSBff 1 * -S* 1 ^ 

rv beiwcen brothers; tho Dressure of pTfcw . ber bewildewi child \m 


ry , between brothers; the pressure of 
the -clan on individunls* the Jitter-. 


weaving, of private pnd public life,; .; 

Mapn was deliberately writing a 
modern nbvdl. fn a dalecf idiom, and 


offers her bewildered child femes 
buck frito banrtlity: I'You-Will (loiW 
ter than did .,-’. ■. YbuTl sce to h 


does at least rriake «t J 
uish between characters, fl P. n ; p -jft ; 
vehtqd fmd those he has .jfe' 
formpr haVq . two first 9?^ 
latter conform i to Russian ». 
and have one first name a ^ a y. • 
roriymie,. . • . .- . j .’ : ‘ ! • .. 


THE far east 
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Excellent, revealing and significant 


By James Kirkup 


pariicularly Georgian in its reference 
to the ballade. 


IAN HIDEO LEVY (Tronslatori: 

Ten Thousand Leaves 
A Translation of Aran yoshfi 


Professor Levy retains this useful 
term. Like Hodgson, he has wisely 
eschewed the use of rhyme; and it 
has proved almost impossible to re- 
produce the alliterations and the 
word-play of the originals. One of 
the great problems in translating 
from an “exotic" language is how to 
render the names ot birds, animals, 
insects, plants and just ordinary ob- 
jects in daily use which do not 
exist in the west. Edward Seiden- 
sticker has some helpful and enter- 
taining essays on this subject in This 
Country, Japan and in his intro- 
duction to his version of The Tate 
of Genji. The Japanese nightingale is 
not the same as ours, for example, 
and terms like “brown-eared bulbul" 
or “gromwell" strike oddly in English 
verse. 


400od. Princeton University Press/ 


University of Tokyo Press. £17.70. 
0 W 1 06452 0 


This is the first of four volumes of a 
complete English translation of the 
meat anthology of classical Japanese 
poetry, whose title means “A Collec- 
lion of Ten Thousand Leaves". The 
complete work comprises some 4.516 
poems by hundreds of poets, some of 
them anonymous, of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. The poems can be 
said to represent the first exquisite 
flowering of artistic literary scnsibil- 
iiy in Japan during the Asuka and 
Nara periods - the times of Caed- 
mon and Bede. 

( well remember the first present I 
was given in Japan, a land of 
presents. It was a copy of the 1940 
edition of The Man'ydshii: One 
Thousand Poems Selected and Trans - 
laud from the Japanese published by 
(wanami Shoten. My colleague at 
Tohoku University who presented 
me with it could not have chosen a 
belter introduction to true Japanese 
feeling. One of my “poet in resi- 
dence predecessors at Sendai, 
Ralph Hodgson, had had a hand in 
revising the translation, made by a 
committee of Japanese scholars. 
They based their selection, so the 
foreword says, on ( 1 ) poetic excel- 
lence, (2) revelation of the Japanese 
national spirit and character, and (3) 
cultural significance. The originals 
were first paraphrased into “plain 
Japanese”, which, after criticism and 
correction, was turned into “tentative 
translations”; “these were then revised 
by an eminent English poet.” 

The text used was based on the 
oopular primed edition of 1643. Ion 
Hldeo Levy, to making his transla- 
tions, hns had the inestimable benefit 


jations of noble prose passages. Here 
is one of Ihc undoubtedly great poets 
of the collection, Yamannuc Oxurn, 


the white wistaria simply sways in 
the sorrowful wind. . . . 


writing prose that brings to mind live 
grave and sonorous cadences of Sir 
Thomas Browne, an Urne Burial of a 
“floating world": 


But in this world no substance is 


permanent. Thus hills yield to val- 
leys and valleys chanee to hills. 


Levy manages to deal with such 
ifficulties in a graceful .and authori- 


leys and valleys change to hills. 
And the span of a man Y s life is not 
determined - thus the difference 
between longevity and untimely 
death. In the wink of an eye a 
hundred years of life arc exting- 
uished, in the bend of an elbow a 
thousand years are gone without n 
trace, in the morning one is host 
of a banquet table, in the evening 
the guest of Hades. Even a white 
steed's gallop cannot match the 
speed with which the Underworld 
overtakes us. On the green pine 


Not all the poems arc brief, like 
the uta and waka wc are familiar 
with in many translations of Japanese 
poetry, from Waley onwards. Iliere 
are a number of long poems, elegies 
or laudatory odes, by court poets 
like Hitomaro, a poet of genius who 
created monumental tributes to the 
divinity of the imperial family on the 
occasion of various solemn progresses 
and rituals. Among these are the 
superb lament on the death of Prince 
Takechi in 696, the longest poem in 
the collection, and one of splendid 
narrative power; and the two choka. 


with accompanying envoys, that he 
composed for the imperial progress 
of Empress Jltd to her Detached 


difficulties in a graceful and authori- 
tative way, ana indeed the great 
attraction of his work is its plain, 
unadorned literary style, a master- 


over the grave, in vain hangs the 
sword of Toyalty; and in the fields 


Palace in the mountains south of 
Yamato. In these poems, landscape 
is displayed like an unfurling tapes- 
try, and there is the beginning of 
psychological portrayal or character 


in the appreciation of the Empress’s 
aesthetic refinement, as sire gazes 
upon the River Yoshino. the “crystal 
riveriand among the mountains' 1 : 

And sq the courtiers of the great palace. 

its ramparts thick with stone, 

line their boats 

to cross the morning river, 

race their boats 

across the evening river. 

Like this river 
never ending, 

(Ike these mountains 
commanding ever greater heights, 
the palace by the surging raptils - 
though I gaze on it. I do noi tire. 

It can truly be said that this con- 
temporary translator has resurrected 
ancient Japan for us, and created 
English poems that arc of “poetic 
excellence", are “revelations of the 
Japanese national spirit and charac- 
ter"' and are of “cultural signifi- 
cance” - not only for the world at 
inrge, but for the Japanese them- 
selves. 


piece of clarity and linguistic tact. It 
is almost totally free of the slang and 


jargon that mars so many translations. 
He does use the word "slick" when 1 
should have prefenred “smooth", as in 
these lines from Otomo Yakamochi’s 


Capital transfers 


these lines from Otomo Yakamochi’s By Raymond DflWSOn 


poem; 

Though she tells me 
a million limes 

that she loves me, 
f shall not put faith 
in the slick words of Morto. 


W. J. F. JENNERi 


Memories of Loyang 
Yang HsQan-chin and 


Another poem, begins: “Fearing that 
to tell me we are through / would 
cause me misery. ..." But these 
small i nfe licit ies 'are the only ones I 
have detected. 


Yang HsQan-chih and the lost capital 
(493-534) 

310pp. Garendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £25. 

0 19 821568 i 


Dr Jenner's book falls into two 
almost equal parts. His translation of 
Yang HsUan-chfh's Record . of the 
Monasteries of Loyang , a nostalgic 

( guidebook to a capital which no 
onger existed, is preceded bv a very 
necessary conducted tour of Wei his- 
tory. This is a period little known 
ana studied in the West, and Jennet's 
account sheds interesting light 
on the processes of sinicization or a 
non-Chinese state and on the former 


huge palace compound graced with 
every rare and splendid thing imagin- 


able, set amid parks in the centre of 
the universe”. These works must also 


have been very familiar to Yang, and 
the exuberance 'of their description's 
seems. lo blend with nostalgia to col- 
our his own writings. There is much 
talk of “flying passageways to catch 
the breezes and nigh buildings 
shrouded in mist” and the like, and 


There are many very touching 


poems of parting, loneliness and lost 
or impossible love, and aaain and 


From legendary antiquity it was part 
Of the political name in China that 


capital P'ing-cb'eng, where the 
palace was to the state like the villa 
at the centre of a huge latifundium 
supplying the lord’s needs. Later we 
meet those two iron ladies, the 
empress dowagers Feng and Hu. The 
former, whose most lasting achieve- 
ment was the world-famous Buddhist 


none of the earthy details which one 
finds, for example, in accounts of 
Hangchow when it was the capital of 
China in Marco Polo's day. 


or impossible love, and again and 
again we find that lovely poetic 
phrase, “grass for my pillow", used 
by homesick wanderers from the 


of the political game in China that 
capital cities could be moved about 
the board; and the Wei Dynasty - 
one of the many “barbarian’^ regimes 
which jostled for power in northern 
China m the fourth to sixth centuries 


On and off, Dr Jenner has spent 
most half his lifetime with -Yamt 


atmost half his lifetime with Yang 
H&Uan-chih nnd old Loynng, so his. 


ik L 1 , 7 inestimaBie ocnetit special flowers and feelings, fill many 
of the latest scholarship, which has 0 *f the pnems w ith their individual 


ui me latest scnoiorship, which has 
revolutionized many of the former 
interpretations, in particular the 
annotations of Omodakn Hisntaka in 
twenty volumes. The new modern 
Japanese translation by Naknnishl 
Susumu. the first volume of which- 
was published by Kodnnsha in 1978, 
sm other modern texts of the 
classic, have also been studied to 
great effect. 


the process of sinicization by remov 
ing their capital over 400 niiles south 
to Loyang, the site of the chief city 
during the latter years of the Han, 
that great dynasty which may be equa- 
ted with tne contemporary Roman 
Empire because of the extent of its 
domains and the power of its exam- 

E le. Loyang was conceived In 493, 
ut it was not until 502 that the 
project was completed; and in less 
than a generation this splendid metro- 
polis, with its magnificent palaces, 
innumerable monasteries, and a 
population of more than half a mil- 
lion, was doomed. In 528 a massacre 
wiped out nearly all of the royal 
family and many aristocrats; six years 
later Loyang was abandoned at three 
days' notice and the dynasty tried its' 
luck elsewhere. The population was 


capital. Ttme is often referred to, ap- followed this hallowed Chinese, ■■ : SBfcr 

with the passing years as."a strand of • tradition. They sought . to '-«»flpiPo .[ *24-. 

rough gems”. The seasons, with their the process of sinicization by remov- LOjjms w «3 planned, white the scnptlon 


book will not always be easy reading 
for the stranger making his Aral visit 


The difference between the 1940 
wcciion and the present full-scale 
wore is immediately apparent. Hodg- 
wn managed 10 Infuse his recensions 
H* ver y English rustic charm so 


te L -v -*»■**»■*■ i iuaiiw vnoim avi 

they now read with a faded, 

Sir??.iS e *? 8,an 8 entili ty. and give 


z\l ubtle fragrance like pot-pourri. 
«l l bey are English poems in their 
rm!Li *"*'■ l h° u J5h in a Japanese 
courtly setting. Hodgspn's use of the 

or the hanka, a sort 


radiances and keywords. Land- 
scapes, particularly of seashore and 
mountain and reed plnin, are abun- 
dant, and their description vibrates 
with a peculiar intensity created by 
the tiny, lonely human beings in- 
habiting them, with their joys and 
sufferings. Parted lovers waken to 
find their sleeves wet with tears, At 
the same time, the stifling, closed 
atmosphere of court and city creates a 
constant fear of gossip and ridicule. 
But humour is not lacking, as in the 
tart little poem by Lady Otomo 
•Sakanoue to her lover; 

You can leave, my house 
anytime you want, 
but fs (i right for you to go 
jusi when you are full of longing 


latter, who financed the equally 


renowned cave-temples at Lungmen, 
was the chief power in the land dur- 
ing the city's heyday, when a- child 
emperOr was on the throne, 

Yang Hstian-chili was moved to 
write his book by a visit to the empty 
.ruins of Loyang thirteen years after 


scnptlon of a Chinese city, and such 
long-term devotion to it has pro- 
duced an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of a 
little-known period. 


.it had been abandoned. A farmer 
keeper jof the palace archives, hi was 


Comprising chapters 1 by ■ Luo 
Zewen," Dal Wenbao, Dick Wilson, 
apd Jean-Pierre Drtge, with captions 
by Hubert Delahaye and a foreword 
-by Jacques Gemet, The Great, Waft 


a well-qualified guide, but his bddk 
is a strange concoction. His descrip- 
tions of the monasteries hre flav- 
oured with morsels of history, anec- 

j . a .r ’ ■ £ I.. 


dote and fairy-tale fortuitously linked 
with the buildings described. And in 


for your wife? 


This book is notdble nor just for 
its handling of a difficult poetic 


transferred to a new capital nearly 
200 . miles away, ana 100,000 con- 


script labourers took the structural 
limners of the palaces along with 


the stili-pre valent Chinese fashion 
the historical references enabled the 
author to whisper allusions to con- 
temporary-politics which he would 
not have dared utter out topd. The 
founders of Wei Loyang - had 
obviously been much insplreaby the 
literary accounts of the Han city 
which, as Jenner says, depict it as “a 


‘by Jacques Gemet, The Great, Wad 
(L92pp. Michael Joseph. £14.95. 0. 
7181 2086 8) is a fully illuSltreted 
account of the Chinese wonder of 
the world. The reasons for its build- 
ing, begun by the Ming emperors in 
the fourteenth century, its actual 
construction and engineering along 
the 6,000 km route (charted in de? 
tail), China's military organization 
and communications" along the Wall, 
os well as its place in trade, in mpd- 
' etn tourism and as a national sym- 
bol, ere all described. 


Fifty years oil 


Author, Author 


Mo'S arriid-ihe 


1 • — — •W..WTTM 10 , 

; QuMer-Couch said re- 

1 San X?* T[ww that an En sKsh- 

p Sikd W t° S ?Qt S P an , ( J f sevent y years 
fojtoJJj. might be accounted 
fj??* W man who ever lived 
Wage or country;- 

*rta % citizen of a great and 
■ in . a 


K i • . uw v'i in a secure 

'JBlWr. he belonged to 
wrlds greatest workshop and 
1 E htividual could take 

! l JJ he work of his own handa 
m a | ( j n ® v 5[y w he r e his fellows were 
to faZL? scov ®. ries and inventions 
t J*P° v e h|s comfort . a 
f wntriyanceB. , 


Like many a predecessor 
thor has difficulty with. 
names. But t|ie error ne ^ 


it may be possible even In the 1980i 


(Hat nothing 'its terrible fls ; this; ; wijl 
ever- hn'pper) again.’* It is l not ; an 
adequate response, in . terms' either qL 
fiction or history. 1 , 


1 |i •* i y 1 1. ' < 


WtWJ. |% pa 
id t ^ would 


sang most lustily It is more true 
than ever it was that half of creation 
is blue with their bones; but it to no 
longer matter for exultant -rhythms. 
The spirit of the Victorian age was a 
spirit that affirms; in the manifesta- 
tions of Its successor, a spirit that 
denies, there is no stimulus to which 
Mr Kipling is instinctively respon- 
sive. So it is hardly surprising that m 
this book one looks in vain for the 
old visionary gleaip. Not that there is 
anything in it to suggest tbHt be ; has 
changed his allegiance. With all his 
concern for the moral as part of the 

E tactical world be is as scrupulous in- 
is choice and arrangement of words 
as OnV hierophant of art for art s 
sake; and it can be no accident that 
in the last story - .where it wiU feji 
most' - and in the mouth of toe 

« mtW‘ named “Archangel of 
glisfi," will he found a speech 
that both in matter and form wfv 


been strained beyond its. limits may 
be renewed, but hq obtrudes no moral. 
By what to the feeder of hfs- latest 
book enriched? The parsonages, in it 
- doctor, scholar, Milor, spriest - ait, 

■ .mi . iLIid' Hiiirfn - kilf frtA 


letter perfect in their; peris, , buf. too 
fluent in the speech of their calling 
to be memoraofe.BS human beings. 
The plots serve - at least they serve 


The plots serve - at least they wive 
Mr Kipling, whose command of the 
attention Is a matter pf approach 


rather than subject) but they do not 
impress for their climax. Inpeed, Mr 


Kipling is so fastidious that at times 


he is content : to give what he consfe 
era sufficient data and. to leave the 
reader to do the rest. In the first 
story; "Daysprinfc Mishandled - of 
which the telling » a marvel of intri- 
cate virtuosity -'a trap is prepared 
but never sprung. Any fool rould 
spring the trap; but tO Jhe contriving 
of It tpere ha* gqrta a whdlar s kpow- 
tedge of the techhica tides of literary 
research and an. 1 , 'enthusiast's appre- 1 . 
dation of Chkueer - this last' count; I 
nadng in the verses which the victim-: 
expert was induced to procfeim 
Chaucer’s. In all the stories in tfe 
book what remains^ with the; reader. 
And what Interests Mr Kipling is the 
rendertife of states of-mirtd, 


>aim and pine 


facer. 
•but 


have taken q 


• . ' T. J. 


t^Uyjs^ttached to W?n| 
jl.-rVrthowofwhojni Mr Kiolina 


of life." < 


geperai 


But wi(h Mr 

tMnd never 1 bei^ntos 'Hg 

allows himself to hooh that what has 


Cbmpetltlon No 65 ■ 

Readers are Invited to identify, the 
sources of .the, three- quotations Which 
follow - and 'to' send ils/tfuf answeia.io;; 
that they rea'ch this' officei not , fetor- 
than April 30. A- prize of £10 is 
offered for the first corretf set of 
answers to be opened, or failing that 
the most nearly correct - in which 
case Inspired guesswork will - also be 
tpken into consideration..' ' ; 

• Entries ; should be addressed; in 
envelopes • mai-ked . ^Author, Au; 
thor?*, tp. the Editor, Times Literary 
Supplement, PO. Box 7, New: Print- 
ing Houto Square, Gray’s Inq Road, 
London WC1X 8EZi. The sofetidn 
and results ; will appear on. May.: 7. 


• women but you. Though Indeed that 1. 
no proper comparison but -for -Mr 
Dutchess^; For to. low you, Is. (tt. Jfv 

i . > I . ’ t_* :i_l Ohi . A. mhmU fv*- 


■ tv VIWVI wi/uify... Y" srp- 

■ DutchesscS: For to. low you, Is. 

0V10 should wish to Ebi , Angels, or. 
drink Cheriiblm-BicaTh. . 


Competition No 61 
Winner: Percy Selwyn 
’.Answers: 


1 “Here is the skull of a beaver, end lhat 
of Sir Christopher Wren. You observe, 

. In both these specimens, the prodigious 
'development 01 ihe organ of const ruc- 

Uvcness." 

T. L. .Peacock, Headlong HalL 
chapter 12. 


I My delight. and lhy.de|ighis. 

Walking, .like iwd angels while, " 
. In Jhe.gaoJens'of did night. 


* “This Is the work of (he., original, 
archllcCL A very gteai inan.called Ro-. 

/'.«>- Prau. .You must always; repiember 
hiS name, Tom!. He’s". not enough 
known. He had IllthV lack. Most of nis 


known-. He had filthy Ipck. Mosi of ha 
work's been pulled down or burned- by 


accident. 


2 And over the ' talkative chy‘ like any; 

•other'- : 


Weep thp' non-al inched angels. , Here 
:. tot> the knowledge of death 


.. Angus Wilson, Setting the World oh 


.to s-epusu ruing Jove:.' And the 'natural ; 

heart refuses ‘ v 
- 1 TKe. few unflattering 'voice ■ . r 

That rests not tni U find, ji hearit’p-' + -.» 

3 1 love no'Tneat hnr ririoi a rw 


■3 You tod proceed! making falling A'ris 
. .. . youc.care. .: 

: fireci rioW wohdert, nnd the old. repair, 

: Tones and Palladio to thehiselves res- 

tare,-'. 

And be%hBiefer ! .VIlrvvius was before. 

. Alexander ^ojpo. Epistle io : 
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